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A STUDY IN ACTIVITY AND FATIGUE’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


[1K laundry trade holds a unique po- 

sition in the industrial world. It is 
at one and the same time a luxury and 
dirty must be 
washed in the interests of both health 
and comfort, but who shall wash them is 
determined mainly by the income of the 
household eoneerned. There is a pop- 
iar supposition to the effect that, any- 
one Who will, ean wash clothes; hence, 
Whenever there is need for economy, the 
laundry is dispensed with. Of no other 
irade of the size of the laundry trade 

it be said with as much truth that its 

petitors are its own customers. 
‘in, the laundry as we now under- 
id it is of comparatively recent de- 
pment, and it is possible to see every 
se of its development from the old 
aan who took in a ‘‘bit of washing’”’ 


a Necessity ; clothes 


u¢ high class factory worked on sci- 
ie lines. 
IS essentially an individualistic 


‘ 
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trade, governed by methods more char- 
acteristic of the past than of the pres- 
ent; the owner usually works in, or is 
intimately connected with, the laundry 
and knows his work-people well. Since 
the number of employees in any given 
factory is relatively small, a much more 
personal note can find expression than 
is possible in the large undertakings so 
characteristic of the present time. <A 
laundry few 
many; some employ about 400, but the 
latter are not 
trade as a whole. 

The keynote of the trade is variabil- 
ity. There is no standard for anything 
except the minimum requirements to sat- 
The build 
ing may be a model factory with the 
latest equipment; it may be, and more 
probably is, a converted shop, house or 
Proprietors and managers rep- 
resent every social class and type of 
education and ability; the 
range from the old washerwoman of the 
previous generation to the latest type 


may employ people or 


so characteristic of the 


isfv the factory inspectors. 


stable. 


workers 
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of the modern tactory girl. The stand- 
ard of work varies from town to town 
as well as trom laundry to laundry, 
While it is obvious that the articles to 
be washed vary from week to week. 
The difheulties confronting any in- 
vestigation into fatigue in an industry 
of this type are very great. HKarlier 
fatigue investigations undertaken dur- 
ing the war were concerned for the most 
part with fairly large numbers of peo- 
ple doing repetitive work; under these 
circumstances it was possible to acquire 
mass data of statistical value. Under 
present conditions in a trade such as 
the laundry trade mass data cannot be 
obtained. In some processes there is 
only one worker in a given factory; in 
none are there many. Hence, any study 
must depend upon data obtained from a 
few individual workers. ‘The problem, 
then, is how far can a few workers be 
taken as typical. It is possible for any- 
one to maintain that no one person is 
typical, that the selected worker is an 


exception. Against this there is the 
opinion of the firm and the observation 
of the investigator. For any given 


process a certaim standard of qualifiea- 
tion is required; a worker who failed to 
reach the desired standard would not 
long remain in the position; a worker 
who was exceptionally good would cer- 
tainly be noted. For these reasons what 
is true of any one individual in regard 
to such general questions as the length 
of the working day, rest pauses, ete., 
will probably be true of most workers 
on similar processes and under similar 
conditions. When several studies made 
in different laundries show similar re- 
sults, and when these results are in har- 
mony with similar studies of workers in 
other trades, the probability that each 
person is an exception is considerably 
reduced. These points must be borne 
in mind when records are given of 


trades not engaged strictly on rey 
tive work. The argument is not 
from one or two cases a general | 
ciple can be drawn—this would 
tainly involve the logical fallacy o| 
cuing from insufficient data—but 
under certain conditions there is 
reason to believe that one worke, 
typical of many and, therefore, | 
what is true of that one worker is p: 
ably true of many. 

A laundry usually consists of the fo 
lowing departments: 

1. The wash-house where the actual) 
washing and starching of the clothes 
are done. Wash-house work involves 
heavy muscular effort and is usually 
done by men. 

2. The calender room, where (filat- 
work, such as sheets and table linen, is 
passed over steam-heated rollers, by 
which process it is dried and ironed. 
The work is always done by women and 
is fairly heavy. 

3. The collar department, where col- 
lars are steamed, polished, molded and 
curled, special machines being used tor 
each process. ‘The process is always 
done by women and is quite light. 

4, The ironing department, where 
articles are either ironed entirely 
hand or finished off by hand, such parts 
as can be so treated—e.g., the soft par 
of shirts—having been done either on 4 
press or on a ‘‘body ironing’’ maclit 
This work is invariably done by won 
and is tairly heavy. 

5. The sorting and packing de; 
ment, Where goods entering the lau 
are sorted, checked and marked, 

finally, after passing through the 

dry, are packed to be sent home to 
customer. This is, on the whole, 
most responsible department, and 
work involves constant attention on 
part of each worker, as well as spe 

From the point of view of an 1 
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on as to the factors affecting the 
curve, certain departments had to 
nitted entirely, as it was impossible 
any satisfactory measure of the 
done, owing to the bewildering 


y of variables. This applied par- 
arly to the washing department 
o the packing. 


(JENERAL HEALTH CONDITIONS 


-9 occupation open to women, of the 
s which cannot be described specif- 
ly as dangerous, is so frequently 
ymatized as unhealthful in the public 
yess and in ordinary conversation as is 
‘laundry trade. The average speaker 
ne the word ‘‘laundry’’ conjures up 
image of a cellar or a kitchen where 
nme domestic washing is in process. 
there are buildines where for nine 
irs a day washing and ironing are 
nidueted without causing either steam 
vas to escape into the atmosphere is 
recognized by many. Certainly there 
are totally inadequate buildings from 
ich steam cannot readily escape, but 
whole trade cannot be condemned for 
faults of a few. 
‘he united efforts of the factory in- 
‘tors and the more enlightened pro- 
iors and managers have resulted of 
cit years in such a marked improve- 
that to say that a building is a 
idry now signifies only the kind of 
- done there; the conditions for that 
may be ideal or indifferent. 
uring the present investigation the 
cr was often told by various mem- 
of the community, including doc- 
that the laundry trade was un- 
ful and that large numbers of the 
crs suffered from varicose veins. 
der to verify or disprove this state- 
an attempt was made to collect 
(h records. To obtain definite evi- 
ce, however, proved much more difh- 
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cult than was anticipated. Laundry 
work is essentially a married woman’s 
occupation; hence, much that is vaguely 
termed sickness is due to natural 
causes. The insurance records proved 
inadequate owing to the absence of dif- 
ferentiation of laundry workers. In 
order to obtain some information on the 
subject, with the co-operation of the sec- 
retary of the Launderers’ Federation, 
members were asked to fill out, at reg- 
ular intervals, forms giving details of 
the time lost by their workers, and to 
state the alleged reason. A large num- 
ber of replies were received, but not all 
could be used for statistical purposes as 
the length of time during which they 
were filled out varied. Some firms 
wearied of well-doing too soon, and in 
several cases replies were received to 
the effect that it was not worth while to 
keep records as hardly anyone stayed 
away! It was possible, however, to deal 
with twenty-three firms that sent rec- 
ords for at least three winter and three 
summer months. The records relate to 
1144 women, of whom 274 were mar- 
ried. Table 1 gives a summary of the 


TABLE 1.—TIME LOST (PERCENTAGE OF TO- 

















TAL POSSIBLE HOURS) THROUGH ILI- 
NESS AND OTHER CAUSES 
Class Winter i a ~ Summer — 
of aaa Other ther 
Worker Illness Causes Illness | Causes 
Married : 
women 1.2 Og 1.5 1.0 
Single 
women 
Over 16 1.s 4 1.4 l.o 
L.5 ; 1.0 O35 


Inder 16 


» (). 


data. Although these figures can be 
taken only as a rough sample of the 
whole, yet it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that they are fairly representative, 
as the firms from which they were re- 
ceived represent most types of laundry 
buildings and are situated in widely 
separated parts of the country. ‘The 
records of other firms, extending over a 
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shorter period of time, are in no way 
eontradictory, but are of exactly the 
same type. 

Given good conditions, there is no 
reason whatever to look upon the trade 
as detrimental to the health of the 
worker. 


a uniform size. ‘To take total out, 
proved impracticable. As a measur: 
efficiency, the interval elapsing betw. 
the time when the two ‘‘feeders’’ t,).); 
their hands off one article and placod 
the next was measured. The details 
the method adopted were as follows 

















ic. 1.--A calender 


Kacrors AFFECTING THE Work CuRVE 


Calender Work 


Two forms of calenders were used in 
these records (see Figs. 1 and 2). Fig 
ure | represents a calender with a 
treadle action, the foot being used to 
start the operation; Figure 2, a ealen- 
der with a ‘‘ ribbon feed’? and no treadle 
action. From the point of view of the 
workers the ‘‘ribbon teed’’ type is less 
fatiguing. 

l’or the purpose of this investigation 
it was found most convenient to limit 
the records to sheets and table linen of 
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with treadle action. 


l. Iinough sheets were ‘prepared’ 
to permit calender feeding to be con 
ducted without stops. 

2. As soon as the workers took then 
hands off the end of one sheet, the stop 
watch was started. 

3. As soon as they had placed ti! 
next article, the watch was stopped ar 
the time in seconds noted. 

4. Twenty such intervals were tak: 
in immediate suecession. 

o. ‘The average of these interv: 
was obtained and was taken to rep! 
sent the worker’s capacity at that tin 

These intervals are entirely under 
worker’s own control and it seem 


; 


J 
April, 
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able that if any fatigue were pres- 
‘hey would get longer owing to a 
‘ne down of muscular activity. The 
spenee in the interval at different 
ds of the dav is shown in the fol- 
Kor the purpose of 
ten 


ig examples. 


ylifieation only intervals are 


Il. 
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vaged on the same class of work and on 
the same machine all day, but records 
were obtained only when all the condi- 
{ions were comparable and when arti- 


eles of the same kind and size were 
being done. 
Similar variations were evident in 


other firms working the overtime day. 
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Fic. 2.—A calender 
- | Aver- 
lime age 
of Interval in Seconds | Inter- 
Dav val 
Sam. | 6 69 77 65 8 8 8| 7.0 


ypM. | 10111210 9101011 910) 10.2 
OP. M, 12 15 12 18 25 19 16 17 19 20 | 16.8 











‘iis particular series applies to but one 
and henee is of value only as an 
‘tration, but it is typical of many 
1 records. ‘The workers themselves 

‘e not conseious of the difference. 
ith one firm it was possible to get a 
parison of these intervals during a 
‘night when they were working ten 
vs a day and another fortnight when 
rking the usual nine hours a day. The 
in all records were en- 


rkers in these 








with “ribbon feed.” 
| Length of | Time in Seconds 
Day 10a.mM.| 3p.M. | 5P.M. | TPL M.~ 
hours | 7.7 | 8&9” V3 _ 
136 14.9 


10 hours | S.2 10.5 


Kigure 3 shows the variation in the 
leneth of the interval according to the 
time of day for eight laundries working 
the nine-hour day. Hach laundry is rep- 


resented by daily records for most 
hours of the day for a fortnight. Al- 
though the variations are not very 


ereat, the general shape of the curve is 
similar to many obtained in other 
eradual deerease of 
With one exception all were 


five 


trades. There is 
efhieieney. 
working the usual nine-hour day 


hours in the morning and four in the 
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afternoon with no acknowledged inter- 
val for tea. One laundry was an exeep- 
tion; here the day was arranged in two- 


Seconds 


0 ——— 














. [es es a ee ee 
8 9 lo =f 12 | V4 R) 4 n) 
Time of Day 


hic. 5.—Average interval in seconds elapsing be 
tween the time when “feeders” took their hands 
off one article and placed the next in (A) eight 
laundries, and (B) a laundry providing rest pauses. 


hour spells, with a ten-minute interval 
during which the workers lett the works 
and went either to the eanteen or into 
the garden. The interval in this estab 
lishment was much shorter than the 
average (see Fig. 38, curve B), and it 
Was maintained almost all day. These 
reeords were obtained during the hot 
summer of 1921. 


Collar Processes 

Of the various processes connected 
with the washing and ironing of collars, 
the one selected for investigation was 
that of ‘‘collar steaming’’ (see Fig. 4). 
The eollars prior to being steamed have 
been washed, starched, and ‘‘pulled 
out.’’ The girl who steams them has 
to take each collar separately and place 
it on the table of the collar-steaming’ 
machine. When she has placed as many 
as the particular machine will hold, she 
pushes the table backwards and _ for- 
wards so that the collars pass under a 


heated roller. The size of the mac] 
varies, but the principle is the sam 
all. It was found impracticable to : 
hourly output because (a) collars 
in size, shape, and degree of dec; 
tude—a badly torn collar takes |o; 
to place than a good one; (b) the p 
sure of the work varies, 7.e., there p 
be more to do at one hour than anot! 





ic. 4.—Collar steaming machine. 


(c) in some laundries the same girl maj 
do all the collar processes and so 
occupied in steaming for only a portion 
of the day. lor these reasons it was 
decided to take a sample of her rate 
working at as many hours of the day 
she was engaged on that work and 
the same type of collar. The coll: 
selected were those known as ‘‘sing! 
The length of time taken to place 
collars on the table was the stand: 
Since no table holds fifty at once, 
quences of smaller numbers had to 
taken—e.g., 8 placed in 24 seconds, 
placed in 30 seconds, 6 placed in 19 : 
onds, 6 placed in 18 seconds. This ¢ 








aeced in 91 seconds. Records were 
ned whenever the desired condition 
itted. 

comparison of the variations ac- 
ng to the time of day for seven 
ers daily for a fortnight is given in 
ye 5. The hours for which no sam- 


ngs 
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5.—Time in seconds required to “place” fifty 
ars. 

is given represent hours when there 
vere not sufficient records for each work- 
er. It will be noticed that the hourly 
variations are slight but that there is a 
falling off at the end of the day. The 
orning period is not well represented 
because at 8 a.m. the workers were often 
saged in ‘pulling out’’ collars, pre- 
ratory to steaming them; and there 
not enough records for 12 o’clock 

l P.M. 
ollar work is relatively light and is 
ally popular with those doing it. 
ny collar machinists assert that they 
‘er it to any other form of laundry 
and frequently stigmatize as 
onotonous’’ ealendering and ironing. 


Ironing 
Smoothing by Means of a Press. 
iig. 6).—A press is a machine by 


ius of which large surfaces can 
smoothed, giving the appearance 
iaving been ironed. As in other 
idry processes the wide range 
articles dealt with on a= press 
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any hope of getting out- 
satisfactory basis. In one 


prevented 
put on a 











A press. 


laundry, however, during a very busy 
period one press was used almost en- 
tirely for the pressing of chefs’ coats, 
and it was therefore possible to get out- 
put records for five weeks (see Fig. 7). 




















Number 
of Coats 
20 
9 =— 
s— 
a 
| 
jo 
5 
a | 
' oe oe oe a | 
§ S10 «(10-22 2 23 + 4§ Sb 
me + ey 
Fic. 7.—Average number of chefs’ coats smoothed 


in an hour by a typical worker. 


The afternoon rate is slightly slower 
than the morning rate as the work is 
fairly heavy and rather dull. 

Two factors at least were operating: 
(1) the effect of the number of hours 
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worked; and (2) the gradual rise in 
temperature which became distinetly 
unpleasant during the afternoon. 

As such a method of computation was 
not possible at any other laundry, other 
measures had to be devised. The in- 
terval used in calendering was unsuit- 
able, and so it was decided to time 
that part of the process which was en- 
tirely under the worker’s control—the 
bringing down ot the ld. The time 
taken to bring the lid down ten times in 
immediate succession was taken as the 
sample. This was obtained by timing 
ten suecessive operations of the press 
and subtracting the time during which 
the lid was in position. 








Time in Seconds 
Worker 1A. M. | 


a P.M. DP. M. 
A 7.9 S4 : < o 
B 11.0 14.1 11.2 
C 12.0 12 


» 14.7 


Comparison of these workers shows 
that, as the day wore on, there was a 
gradual lengthening of the time which 
they took to perform this operation, but 
that the individuals varied as to where 
this set in. 

Worker A was a very regular worker 
of the type that was disinelined to yield 
to subjective feelings of fatigue; if she 
felt weary she would intensify her ef- 
forts. She was quite unaware of this 
gradual lengthening of the interval, but 
she remarked that as the day wore on 
the lid became heavier. As this firm 
paid particular attention to the balance 
of the machines, it seems likely that 
the extra weight really referred to her 
erowing Wearlness. 

Worker Bo owas invariably at her 
worst during the early afternoon but 
settled down to steady work after a cup 
of tea provided about 4+ p.m. 

Worker C showed a falling off during 
the late afternoon; in her case the atter- 


noon was of four and one-half ho 
duration unbroken by tea. 

Both methods of investigation gs! \ 
the same result, a slight but regular 
crease in efficiency during the aftern: 

2. Ironing by Hand.—A large } 
of the work ot a laundry aiming at ‘: 
ished’? work has to be ironed by hand, 
lor reasons already mentioned a me. 
ure of total output suitable for scien 
purposes could not be obtained. Aficr 
much experimenting with = differes 
classes ot work it was decided to eo; 
centrate on shirt ironing, which is usy 
ally done by specialists and forms a4 
regular part of the work of any laun 
dry. The measure of efficiency was the 
average time taken to iron shirts of the 
type known as soft with double culfs. 
Reeords were taken as often as possible 
during the working day. The problems A 
dealt with were: (a) the length of thie 
working day, and (b) rest pauses. Muss 
data could not be obtained, but every J 
precaution was taken to make the data , 
available as accurate as possible. 

The actual amount of shirt ironing t 
done by hand varies from firm to firm. 
In one firm (Laundry A) most of the 
smoothing had been done on machines 
before coming to the hand-ironer, whio 
had merely to finish those parts that 
could not be done otherwise. 

The worker whose records are given 
in Figure 8 was young and a very reg 
ular worker. When I visited the factor 
for the first time, the firm was working 
a ten-hour day which had already bee’ 
operating for several days before I a 
rived. Records were obtained for 
fortnight under these conditions, a 
later in the season, when the firm lh: 
been working the usual nine-hour da 
further records were obtained for pu 
poses ot comparison. 

The considerable falling off in t! 
morning might have been due to the c 
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| s.— Average time in seconds required to iron 
rt (Laundry A). A = curve for ten-hour day; 
urve for nine-hour day. 


ative effect of the previous long day. 
\\though there are only three periods a 
y represented in the curve for the ten- 
ur day, they are quite comparable. 
the worker was occupied all day for 
oth the fortnights but in the one case 
| was not so suecesstul in timing her on 
the particular class of shirt. The differ- 
'in the shirts was not great enough 
iffect her, but it was sufficient to pre- 
it scientific comparison. ‘The records 
on all refer to strictly comparable 
aterial. She was a very interesting 
worker to watch, for as the day wore on 
sic became gradually more and more 
‘y about her work, tending to become 
satisfied and giving an_ ultra 
pulous attention to unnecessary de- 
She was quite unaware of the dif- 

ice, 
1 igure 9 records are given of four 
ers for a period of a fortnight. 
firm (Laundry B) did more work 
and on each shirt than Laundry A. 
figure shows very slight change for 
morning period, an improvement in 
iiternoon after tea, and a substan- 
falling off during the last hour. 
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Hand-ironing, which is entirely under 
the control of the worker, obviously re- 
flects the worker’s condition more 
clearly than do processes in which part 
of the effect is obscured by the machine. 


Seconds 
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240 — 
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220 
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6 | | | | | | | i 
3 ) lO | 12 | 4 3 4 ) 
Time of Day 
Fic. 9.—Average time in seconds required to iron 
a shirt (Laundry B). 





Rest Pauses 

It is customary in the laundry trade 
to divide the day into two periods of 
five hours and four hours, or four hours 
and five hours, respectively. Certain 
firms (but these seem to be in the minor- 
ity) allow an interval for tea in the 
afternoon and some an interval in the 
morning also. The usual objection 
raised by the opponents of the definitely 
specified rest pause is that the work in- 
volves several involuntary pauses dur- 
ing the day owing to variations in the 
flow of the work from department to 
department, so that a voluntary pause 
is unnecessary. ‘These involuntary rest 
pauses are, however, rather a source of 
irritation than of rest. It is irritating 
to have one’s work stopped for an in- 
definite time by circumstances over 
which one has no control; it is beneficial 
to have a definite period recognized as 
one’s own to occupy as one wills. 

Actual measurement of the effect of 
rest pauses proved very difficult, but in 
the ease of a hand-ironer ot whose work 
many records had been taken, it was in- 
teresting to see the effect of a fifteen- 
minute break in the middle of the morn- 
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ing——a change which took place during 
the course of the investigation. Imme- 
diately after the rest the time taken to 
iron a shirt fell considerably. 


Time in Seconds Required 
to Iron a Shirt 





Day Before After 

| Rest Pause Rest Pause 
Tuesday i 200 rt: 
Wednesday 216 19+ 
Thursday 205 L195 
LSa 160 


Friday 


This instance is given merely as an 
example; it cannot be taken as econelu- 
sive, but added to the fact that alter the 
midday rest the worker always 1m- 
proved, it is suveestive. 

fn the firm that worked in periods of, 
roughly, two hours, it was noticeable 
that the regularity of the work was 
much ereater than in other firms, and 
this is true of each department. It 
is probable that what is sometimes 
ascribed to the effeet of tea is rather due 
to a psychological effect. It 1s much 
easier to settle down to a period of two 
hours’ work than to an unbroken period 
of five hours. When there is no reeog:- 


nized rest pause, there is often a co; 
erable amount of unrecognized wa 
time. 

SUMMARY 


1. The health of workers in 
dries does not appear to be unsati: 
tory. 

2. Since this industry does not 
sent opportunities for measuring a 


ity directly by output, activity wa; 
vestigated by timing definite movem. 


in (a) calender work, (b) placing 


lars, (c) ironing by press, and (d) i; 


ing by hand. ‘The results obtained 


in general agreement and indica‘ 
slowing down toward the end of the | 


3. The effect of official rest pa 
was investigated and found to be 
ficial. 

4. The data are not presented as 


elusive evidence of the way in whicl 
tivity diminishes as work proceeds, 
rather as examples of method and s 
gestions for tuture research. Man 
trades are of a non-repetitive characte 


and in them some of the devices 


measuring activity here described n 


prove useful. 
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STOMYCOSIS AS A COMPLICATION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS* 


Ratpu M. Carrer, A.B., M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


q 71 ril the great development in re- 
cent years of workmen’s compen- 
legislation, especially since the 
ive of laws relating to compensa- 
‘or occupational diseases as well as 
ients, we have been toreed to seru- 
‘more closely certain clinical enti- 
and in some cases, as a result of this 
‘iny, to revise our ideas concerning 
Certain diseases have been 
vht more and more to our attention 
count of their unknown and hereto- 
insuspected relationship to certain 
pations and to industry in general. 
oe the rarer conditions which may 
ionally arise in connection with in- 
ry 1s intection with blastomycetes. 
was brought foreibly to my atten- 
a couple of years ago, when four 
three ot which were industrial, 
‘under my care in the space of a few 
uths. 
ie scope of this paper does not re- 
'c an exhaustive consideration of the 
ptomatology, clinical characteristics, 
ology, ete., of blastomycosis, since 
disease 1s now pretty generally 
wn and recognized, and, furthermore, 
y excellent papers are easily avail- 
-in the literature for those who de- 
to study the subject more thor- 
ily. It is not out of place, however, 
review briefly the salient features of 
disease. 
exists in two forms—blastomycetie 
matitis, and generalized blastomyco- 
The first case was reported in 1894, 
Gilchrist, at the meeting of the Amer- 
Dermatological Society in Wash- 


ceived for publication Feb. 4, 1924. 





ington. By 1910, some hundred cases 
had been recorded, chiefly in and around 
Chicago, so that for a time it was known 
as the ‘‘Chicago disease.’’ In the past 
few years, however, it has been found to 
be distributed pretty generally over the 
entire world, cases having been reported 
from Germany, India, Italy, China, and 
South America. 

Probably because of the ease with 
which accidental traumatic inoculation 
may occur, manual laborers mainly are 
affected. The cutaneous lesions are 
more numerous on the hands, arms, face, 
and lower extremities, very likely for 
the same reason. A favorite site is the 
eyelids, very serious cicatricial deform- 
ities being sometimes produced. ‘The 
disease seems to show no special predi- 
lection for either sex; while it occurs 
principally in men, this is probably due 
to the fact that more men than women 
are engaged in manual labor. Age like- 
wise seems to have but little influence, 
except in so far as the majority of cases 
occur during the years of greatest activ- 
ity. It has occasionally appeared in 
clean surgical wounds, and has been ac- 
quired as an accidental infection, follow- 
ing autopsies on systemic cases. 

As previously stated, it may present 
itself as a purely cutaneous disease, or 
it may appear as a systemic infection, 
in which ease cutaneous manifestations 
are practically always present. The cu- 
taneous form is the one which should 
interest us primarily as a compensable 
disease or injury. The first indication 
of this form of the disease is the appear- 
anee of a small red papule, probably at 
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the site of some insignificant trauma, 
such as a minute abrasion. This papule 
soon covered with a= crust, 
which, when removed, reveals a_papil- 
lary, oozing surface. 


beeomes 


By advancing at 
the periphery, the lesion slowly becomes 
larger; at the same time, a marked tend- 
eney toward healing, with the formation 
of a delieate new skin, is shown at the 
eenter. The advancing edge is raised, 
sharply defined, and separated from the 
healthy tissue by a distinet hyperemic 
zone. About the periphery are numer- 
ous miliary abscesses, containing a thin, 
¢lairy, mucoid pus and numerous organ- 
isms, frequently in almost pure culture. 
These abscesses constitute one of the 
diagnostic characteristics of the euta- 
neous lesions. There may be single or 
Occa- 
sionally, there is severe pain but usually 
none is present. 


multiple, large or small patches. 


The disease may never 
progress beyond this stage, and may re- 
main purely localized tor years, al- 
though, if untreated, it slowly continues 
to spread. It sometimes seems to be ag- 
gravated by trauma, which causes it to 
spread more rapidly and leads to sys- 
temic manifestations, although the latter 


may appear without any assignable 
eause. The systemie form may also ap- 


pear without cutaneous manifestations 
primarily, these appearing later, or not 
at all. 

Speaking of systemic blastomycosis, 
Hektoen says, ‘The general course and 
symptoms of the established disease are 
in the less 
chronic, essentially pyogenic, infection, 


main those of a more or 


with a special tendeney to superficial 
While the may 
occasionally be acute, as a rule it is more 


localizations. ’’ onset 
or less gradual, resembling a generalized 


infection, with skin lesions. 


Presumably, the atrium of infection is 


multiple 


either a preexisting cutaneous blastomy 


cosis or the respiratory tract. The or 
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ganism has been found in ulcers o} 
stomach, thus suggesting the latter 
possible portal of entry. The dis... 
frequently begins as a_ bronchoy 

monia. Irom the distribution of || 
lesions, it would appear to be blood 
borne; in a few eases, indeed, the ores). 
isms have been cultivated from the 
blood. ‘The most extensive lesions are 
usually in the skin and subeutaneous is. 
sues; the disease also localizes in {he 
lunes, liver, kidneys, adrenals, spleon, 





myocardium, spine, brain, bones, and in. ! 
testines, particularly the colon. Cases 
involving the larynx, the prostate, and | 


the vesicles have also been reported. 
The mucous membranes are rarely in 
volved, although two or three eases af- 
fecting the tongue have been reported. 
The bone and lune 
those of tuberculosis; when there is pul- 
monary localization, the organisms ap- 
pear in the sputum. Ascites may occur 
in hepatic involvement, and the infection 
may produce amyloid changes. Hektoen 
has found that the blood of a patient sul 
fering from blastomyeosis will agelut! 
nate blastomyeces. Secondary infection 
with bacteria may occur. Fever of low 
erade is usually present. A few cases o! 
apparent spontaneous recovery are 01 
record, but the disease shows a marked 
tendency to recurrence and_ recru- 
descences even after the lapse of years. 
The organisms of the disease may }¢ 
readily demonstrated in the pus from 
the miliary abscesses and in the tissuc- 
By mixing a drop of this pus with a lit! 
liquor potassae on a Slide, they are rea: 
ily seen under the low power of the | 
croscope, usually showing all stages 
development. They may also be stain 
as they take any of the ordinary ste 
well, one of the most satisfactory be: 
polychrome methylene blue. These 
vanisms belong to the yeast fungi, be 
spherical or oval cells of varying * 


lesions resemble 


J. 
April 








m 3 to 30 microns). They have a 
Je-contoured appearance, owing to 
presence of a very refractive cell 
cule. Increase is solely by budding 
‘issues or pus, no mycelia being 
aed, and the budding organisms are 
iy seen in fresh preparations. They 
y well on all ordinary media, exhibit- 
cultural characteristics. 
ie show budding principally ; others, 

a larger number, produce mycelia; 

| still others, abundant aerial hyphae. 
/oi\ymorphism is sometimes exhibited, 
that the organisms may change their 
characteristies if artificial! 
Granular protoplasm and vac- 
Jation are seen at times in the cells. 
ong myeeha, which break up into cells 
segments of varying length after a 
how days, develop after about thirty 
ours, on artificial media. 


varving 


growh on 


ae dia. 


Microscopie 
erowth does not appear for six to nine 
days, when white areas of radiating 
appear. From. then the 
erowth of mycelia is very rapid. 


threads Ol, 

This, then, constitutes a fairly brief 
and general deseription of the outstand- 
ig features of cutaneous and systemic 
‘lastomveosis, and of the organisms of 
How the condition may be 

interest as a compensable injury or 
disease is well shown by the following 


is@sS. 


the disease. 


Case 1—V. L., a married man, 57 years 
ave, and a laborer by occupation, was em- 
ved in a horse collar factory, where he was 
crating a machine used for cutting straw 
filler. There was nothing of importance 
the previous history. He presented him- 
' for treatment for a cutaneous lesion upon 
anterior aspect of the right wrist. This 
ion was roughly circular in outline, about 


cm. in eireumference. and elevated from 
surrounding skin. About it was a red- 


ned inflammatory areola. The whole lesion 
s dusky red in appearance and showed a 
arked tendeney to heal in the center and 
advance at the periphery. Over the healed 
itral portion was a thin seale-like skin, 
tich, when removed, revealed new, appar- 
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ently healthy, epidermis beneath. Outside of 
this, the tissue beneath the erust was moist 
and markedly verrucose in appearance. The 
entire periphery was the seat of numerous 
miliary abscesses, from each of which, when 
opened, a small drop of glairy yellow pus 
exuded. Smears from this pus showed the 
presence of numerous round, double-con- 
toured bodies, in all stages of development, 
morphologically identical with oidium blasto- 
mycosis. The same organism was. grown 
from this pus in almost pure culture. The 
treatment followed was increasing doses of a 
saturated solution of potassium iodide, which 
effected a complete cure in the space of two 
months. This case was first seen in the month 
of May. 

Case 2.—This was seen in November of the 
same year. It occurred in W. D., a single 
man aged 19, a hospital patient who had been 
operated upon for inguinal hernia. During 
his convalescence, he called my attention one 
morning to a lesion upon the middle finger of 
his left hand, wondering why it had _ persist- 
ently refused to heal. Upon being questioned 
as to its origin, he stated that about six weeks 
previously he had scratched the finger while 
working about a paper machine. (Ile was a 
paper maker by trade.) Upon closer exami- 
nation, | found a condition exactly similar to 
the deseribed above, except that the 
lesion was smaller. The same organism was 
present, both upon microscopic examination 
and upon culture. Increasing doses of potas- 
sium iodide caused the disappearance of the 
lesion in about a month. 

Case 3.—Early in January of the follow- 
ing vear, | attended E. C., a married man 36 
vears of age, and an employee of a water 
company. THe stated that on December 21 
he was working upon some pipes In an exea- 
vation and accidentally seratched the back of 
his right hand upon a wrench which he had 
been using and which was lying submerged 
in some water in the bottom of the trench. 
The abrasion had refused to heal; on the con- 
trary, it was slowly growing larger. Exami- 
nation revealed a circular lesion, 38° @m. in 
diameter, on the back of the right hand. It 
was raised and had a sharply defined, inflam- 
matory border. It was covered with a erust 
which, when raised, revealed the customary 
moist verrucose or papillary surtace. About 
the periphery were numerous miliary ab- 


SCECSSCES. 


Case 


A drop of this pus examined micro- 
scopically showed almost a pure culture of 
spherical, double-contoured organisms in all 
These were readily grown in culture. 
Complete healing occurred under treatment 
With potassium iodide. 


Staves, 
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Ilere, then, we have three patients, all 
engaged in widely different occupations. 
In two of them, the history is very defi- 
nite as to trauma, and I think that the 
occurrence of this faetor may be econ- 
fidently assumed in the only ease not 
mentioning it (Case 1). The disease de- 
veloped immediately following the aeci- 
dent, leavine no doubt as to the relation 
of cause and effect. Fortunately, in none 
of these cases was there any disability; 
had there been, any one of them could 
have made and established a elaim for 
compensation without any difficulty. As 
a matter of fact, Case 3 was referred to 
me as an industrial accident, and all 
expense in connection with it was paid 
by a compensation insurance company. 

Several questions for discussion arise 
naturally in connection with these cases. 
In the first place, why should I have seen 
three cases of blastomveetic dermatitis 
in the short space of a few months, hav- 
Ing seen none previously nor since? I 
have no answer for this. In the past 
fourteen vears, I have treated a large 
number of injuries oceurrine under the 
same, or apparently precisely similar 
circumstances, and in none of them have 
Naturally 
some doubt immediately arises as to the 
eorrectness of the diagnoses. If I had 
been particularly interested in the dis- 
ease before this and had been on the 


IT seen this complication. 


lookout for eases, | might suspect that in 
my zeal to discover them I had been led 
into error. <At this time, however, 
blastomycosis was farthest from my 
Furthermore, I refused to 
admit the existence of the condition in 


thoughts. 


each patient, until eonvineed by all the 
evidence—clinieal, laboratory, and ther- 
apeutie—that it could be nothing else. 
Secondly, can any conelusions§ be 
drawn from these cases which will aid 
us in establishing the natural history of 


the disease? I believe not, primarily be- 


cause the series is entirely too small 

any conclusions to be valid. The | 
influencing factor seems to be the occ 
rence of trauma, with the disease fol] 
ing directly upon it; the fact that two 
the cases occurred during the col 
months of the year is probably a co 
eidence. All gave negative Wass: 
manns. 

Next, what was the source of the yes 
organisms producing the disease? It 
hardly reasonable to suppose that the, 
were present on the various objects pro 
ducing the traumata and under such dis- 
similar conditions. Some authors claim 
to have found them in the healthy skin, 
particularly, although not exclusively, in 
sebaceous regions. If this is true, the 
origin of the infection in my cases might 
possibly be explained on this basis; 
otherwise it is difficult to see exactly 
where it arose. When occurring in the 
healthy skin, the presence of these or- 
vanisms is undoubtedly unexpected and 
temporary; otherwise, the disease would 
be extremely prevalent and widespread. 
Their normal habitat and distribution in 
nature are as yet unknown, as far as | 
am able to learn from the literature. 

Lastly, why was cure so prompt and 
complete under treatment with potas- 
sium iodide in these eases, when ordi 
narily the disease is extremely retrac 
tory to treatment and so prone to recur 
rences and reerudescences? I assume 
that the reason for this was because al! 
of the cases were seen very early, th 
condition present was recognized, anc 
vigorous therapeutic measures were 1 
stituted immediately. I might sav | 
this connection that no loeal applic: 
tions of any kind were used, the lesio1 
merely being protected by a dry dressin 
of gauze. 

In conelusion, IT would urge that 2 
dermatoses occurring as occupation: 
diseases or following minor industri: 
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dents in which the diagnosis is not 
ir be studied closely with blastomy- 
is in mind, and I believe that cases 
| be found which would otherwise be 
rlooked. Certainly the disease is not 
nmon, or in a fairly large industrial 
ictice I should have seen more cases 
it; but in view of the extreme chron- 
vy and disabling character of the es- 
lished disease, the possibility of its 


transmission to others, its tendency to 
generalized systemic involvement, the 
production of extensive scars in ad- 
vanced cases which eventually heal up, 
and the apparent ease with which it re- 
sponds to treatment when the latter is 
instituted very early in the disease—in 
view of all this, from an economic stand- 
point alone every effort should be made 
to recognize it when it does occur. 
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ON CANCER-PRODUCING TARS AND TAR-FRACTIONS* 


K. L. Kennaway, M.D., D.Sc. 


Cancer Hospital Research Institute, London 


BOUT 150 substances are known to 

be present in coal tar, and there 
are, no doubt, very many more which 
are not yet known. The task of identi- 
fying the compound or compounds which 
cause tar cancer is therefore not likely 
to be easy. One may approach the ques- 
tion by considering 

1. The chemieal composition, and 

2. The cancer-producing power of 

a. The different forms of tar; 
b. The different fractions into 
Which tar can be separated; 

e. Liquids resembling tar in some 
respects—namely, Scottish shale oil and 
petroleum. 

The cancer-producing power is ascer- 
tained (a) from industrial evidence, 
provided by official returns and clinical 
records of cancer occurring in workmen 
exposed to the various materials, and 
(b) from experimental evidence, ob- 
tained by the application of the mate- 
rials to mice; in the case of substances 
and pure compounds which are not used 
industrially this is the only method 
available. 

Part | 
Tue Dirrerenr Forms or Tar 

The chief forms of tar are the follow- 
Ing’: 

1. Wood tar. 
Lignite tar. 


to 
; 


Gias-works tar, from 


a. tlorizontal retorts. 
bh. Vertical retorts, 


lar 


r 


Blast-furnace tar. 
5. Coke-oven tar. 


(‘oal 
—— —Z —— — 
sex 


6. Producer-gas tar. 
7. Water-gas tar. 


*Received for publication Sept. 15, 1923. 
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It is known that, of these, lignite t; 
gas-works tar, producer-gas tar, a: | 
probably coke-oven tar, produce cance 
while blast-furnace tar does not. \\. 
seem to have no information regardii» 
wood tar’ and water-gas tar in this rv 
spect; hence these tars need not be fur 
ther described. What then is the factor 
which decides whether a tar shall or 
shall not have ecancer-producing proper 
ties? In order to consider this question 
one must first state very briefly the 
mode of formation and the chemici! 
characters of the different tars. The 
chemical composition of a tar depends 
largely upon the temperature to which 
it has been exposed; henee all the avail 
able data as to the temperatures reached 
in the various commercial methods 0! 
earbonization are of interest in this 
matter. 





Lignite Tar 

The first recorded cases of tar cance! 
occurred in the lignite tar distilleries 1 
the neighborhood of Halle in Saxon 
Volkmann (2) in 1875 deseribed thre 
cases, and subsequently other cases 1 
the same district were recorded by Til’ 
manns (3) in 1880, and by Schucharc 
(4) in 1885; and in 1892 Liebe (5) d 
scribed the condition at that time of 01 
of Volkmann’s patients. According 
Liebe’s account, the tar produced | 
carbonization of the lignite was fir 
treated with sulphurie acid and sodiu 


iHonda (1) produced in the mucous membra! 
of the tongue atypical epithelial growth, and 
one cause changes similar to those seen in cancer, | 
injection of the products of dry distillation 
rice-bran; this material was probably similar 
wood tar. 
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‘'roxide (gas-works tar undergoes no 
» treatment before distillation) and 
distilled, the three fractions of dis- 
ate being known as benzine, solar oil, 
_raw paraffin. He makes no mention 
he pitch. The raw paraffin fraction 
allowed to congeal in leaden ves- 
the semi-solid material was then 
joved by hand, broken up in a ma- 
ne, and placed in a press; after 
ich the solid residue was wrapped in 
‘hs and again pressed. Several of 
cases of lignite tar cancer occurred 
wong workers handling this raw par- 
nu fraction. These men are spoken 
in the literature as ‘‘paraffin work- 
<:°* hence any one of the wide range 
materials to which the word ‘‘par- 
jin’? is apphed may come to be re- 
varded as a caneer-producing substance. 
ln considering this matter one may 
vote the following facts: (a) These men 
were working with a crude tar fraction 
containing numerous substances other 
(han parafin; thus Schuchardt speaks 
o! a paraffin worker occupied all day in 
emptying vessels of paraffin ‘‘gray 
from admixture with tar;’’? (b) Volk- 
miann’s second ease (of cancer of the 
scrotum) ‘‘had to do with the liquid 
iar, the initial product of the factory ;’’ 
) Volkmann says ‘*.... but among 
‘hose who handled the solid, purified 
‘ertigen) paraffin exclusively I found 
10 skin diseases.’’ The same question 
to the influence of the paraffins has 
be considered in the ease of shale oil, 
d the evidence is of a very similar 
aracter. 


in the earlier days of the industry, hori- 
ital iron retorts of €or other shape, 
*y similar to the old gas-works retort, were 
use (see Figures 2 and 3 given by Scheit- 
ier (6)). They received a charge only 4 
‘hes deep (ef. the lightly-charged horizontal 

retort, under ‘‘Gas-Works Tar,’’ below), 
1 were heated with a volume of feuerkohle 
vnite yielding little paraffin) equal to that 
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of the lignite carbonized; after eight hours’ 
heating the coke was raked out. In 1858, how- 
ever, Rolle introduced a low-temperature ear- 
bonization in continuously-acting vertical re- 
torts. The temperature in the flues around the 
retort rose from 400° C. in the upper part to 
600° in the lower, while the temperature of 
the vapor discharged was 120° to 150° C., and 
of the coke 360° to 400° C. Thus a low-tem- 
perature carbonization was substituted for 
one at a higher temperature; a similar change 
was brought about in the Scottish shale oil 
industrv by Young (see seetion on Scottish 
shale oil, below). The new retort of Rolle, 
with shght modifications, came into use in 
time throughout the industry, and has not 
been superseded at the present day. The 
question then arises, is it possible to ascertain 
Whether both the older high-temperature tar 
and the newer low-temperature tar can pro- 
duce cancer ? 

The earlier papers on tar cancer consist 
almost wholly of very lengthy descriptions of 
clinical and microscopie appearances; of the 
four authors mentioned above, Liebe is the 
only one who makes any attempt to give an 
account of the all-important factor—namely, 
the tar. Fortunately he took his information 
in part from a tar worker who had been one 
of those seen by Volkmann on account of tar 
dermatitis in the seventies. When Liebe wrote 
(in 1892), this man was still employed in the 
tar works, and was suffering from epithelioma 
of the scrotum; he was therefore well 
acquainted with the manufacture of the ean- 
cer-producing tar. Liebe says that after the 
carbonization of the lignite ‘‘has continued 
for six to eight hours the residual red-hot 
coke is removed from the retorts with iron 
rakes; on coming in contact with the air it 
often throws out high columns of flame.”’ 
These few words alone show beyond any 
doubt that the old retorts were in use; no 
such raking out of inflammable coke could 
oecur with the vertical retorts, of which Liebe 
speaks further on as ‘‘not yet generally in- 
troduced.’’ Evidently some, at least, of the 
recorded cases of lignite tar cancer were 
caused by the high-temperature tar. 

It is noteworthy that the publieation of 
such cases in German medical journals seems 
to have ceased, though the industry is by no 
means extinet; in 1920, 2,649 workmen were 
engaged in the production and fractionation 
of 51,916 metric tons of the tar in question 
(Scheithauer (6, second edition, 1922)). <A 
search through the Surgeon-General’s Cata- 


logue and through the Zentralblatt fir 
Gewerbehygiene brought to light nothing new 


on this subjeet since 1885, except Liebe’s pa- 
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per of 1892.2. Zweig (7) in 1909 claimed to 
have examined the literature closely for eases 
of tar cancer, and he spoke of Liebe’s paper 
as ‘‘die letzte gréssere Arbeit tiber den Teer- 
oder Parattin-krebs;’’ and similarly, no later 
eases could be found in the German literature 
by Gawronsky (8) in 1904. To settle the 
question whether lignite tar eaneer still oe- 
curs in Saxony one would require to examine 
reports (Jahresberichte der Gewerbeauf- 
sichtsbeamten) which are not available here. 

So much confusion has been introduced in- 
to the literature by the continual re-publiea- 
tion of the same cases of lignite tar cancer 
that it 1s necessary to tabulate the names of 
the patients mentioned by the various writers 
in order to ascertain what is the actual total 
number of eases; thus the case of Friedrich 
Seidler is described at full length by four 
different authors. The ten eases which form 
the basis of the twenty-eight deseriptions by 
five authors are the following: 


Year of Admission 


Patient's Site of to Hospital for 
Name FE pithelioma Epithelioma 
1. Heinecke ...Serotum 1873 

2 WKotteritsch...Scrotum 1873 

3. ? .... Scrotum 1S73 

4. Seidler ...... Scrotum and arm 1S77 

Ae ae Scrotum 1878 

6. Fischer ..... Scrotum 1881 

(oe , 9 eee Scrotum 1882 
SS. Arm 1SS+ 
OZ: Arm 1885 
10. Schroder..... Scrotum 1890 


These, ten in all, are the only cases of 
henite tar cancer which | have been able to 
find in the literature. It is especially note- 
worthy that only one case appears in the last 
thirty-eight vears. It seems then, so far as 
one ean judge from the literature, that a cer- 
tain form of industrial cancer has ceased to 
occur, and it Is obviously of practieal impor- 
tance to ascertain how this has come about. 
Several possible explanations would have to 
be considered, sueh as (1) that the workmen 
do not remain so many vears in the employ- 
ment: (2) that they do not come so much in- 
to contact with the tar—even in Liebe’s time 
this change was taking place (9, p. 70); (3 
that better provision is made for washing— 
such preeautions were being taken in 1885, 
but they were not always effectual. for Liebe 
In 1890 noted that his patient Schroder (No. 
10 on the list), who had aecess to excellent 


In ISS6, Eckardt published in Halle a thesis “Vier 
neue Fiille von Varatftinkrebs:” a copy of this was 
obtained and it was found that the four “new” cases 
were those described a year previously, and for the 
most part in the same words, by Schuchardt (4). 


facilities for washing, ‘‘badete nie;’’ (4) + 
the tar may have ceased to have cancer-; 
ducing properties—this could, of course. 
tested experimentally by workers in Hall« 

A list of the known constituents of lig; 
tar, forty-one in number, is given by Sch 
hauer (6); the only ones which seem not » 
have been demonstrated with certainty 
coal tar are an olefine (C,,H.,), picene, and 
guaiacol. The large amount of paraffin pros. 
ent in lignite tar even when produced at hich 
temperatures may seem inconsistent wiih 
what is said below in the account of high. 
temperature coal tar. But the lignite of ihe 
Halle district which is used for tar produe- 
tion (Schwelkohle) contains a_ substance 
called pyropissite, which yields up to 62 
per cent. of paraffin on distillation. This, 
and similar substances, is much less abundant 
in other forms of coal—a fact which seems 
to account for the large yield of paraffin from 
lignite containing it, even at retort tempera- 
tures at which some destruction of paraffins 
occurs. 


Gas-Works Tar 

Deelman (9) compared the action 
upon mice of the horizontal retort tar 
and the vertical retort tar of the Am- 
sterdam gas-works, and found that the 
latter produced cancer much more 
slowly than the former (‘‘Beim Vert! 
kalteer treten die Carcinome aber 
erst nach viel spiterer Behandlung 
auf.’’). He does not state the actual! 
difference in average time of develop- 
ment. Both tars produce at first papi! 
lomata; the change from the innocent to 
the malignant stage takes place sooner 
in the tumors produced by the horizor 
tal retort tar. This observation, if i 
confirmed by CL pe riments with vertic 
and horizontal retort tars known to | 
prepare d from one and the same samp! 
of coal, will be of considerable interes 
One must now consider (1) the diffe: 
ences in chemical composition betwee 


the tars from horizontal, inelined, an 
vertical retorts, and (2) the eause « 
these differences. 

When coal is subjected to destructi\ 
distillation or carbonization, the com 
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ion of the products, (gas, tar, and 
)} is dependent upon the temper- 
: at which the decomposition 
arried out; thus the constituents 
. tar formed at 350°C. are al- 
wholly different trom those of a 
‘ormed at 900° C. The interest of 
man’s result hes in the fact that 
ical retort tar contains more of the 
» duets of relatively low temperatures, 
a) enee one would look tor the cancer- 
ducing substance among those which 
are formed in increasing amounts at the 
hivher temperatures. No one would ex- 
pect a very large difference in the can- 
cer producing powers of the two tars, 
for their chemical composition differs 
only quantitatively, but any such differ- 
ence Which ean be demonstrated with 
certainty is of value. In the next see- 
tion, the composition of tars produced 
at low and at high temperatures is com- 
pared; statements for which no other 
authority 1s given are taken from the 
writings of Lunge (10), Lewes (11), 
Spielmann (12), Warnes (13), Alwyne 
Meade (14), and MeCulloch and Simp- 
KIN (15). 

Low-Temperature Tar—<At 300° to 
ov C. gas coal becomes semi-fluid and 
Nevins to give off tar vapor. The 
composition of the low-temperature tar 
formed between 400° and 500° is as 


‘OWS: 


Paraffins, olefines, and naphthenes are 
ndant. Fischer and Gluud (16) isolated 

such a tar obtained from a Mond gas 

six solid paraffins from C,,H., to 
‘eo, the most abundant being C,,H,, and 
i.¢. Bornstein (17) found up to 2.1 per 
of solid paraffins (melting point 55° to 
.) In tar obtained by the slow carbon- 
on of coal at temperatures rising to 
i, 
ith regard to the olefines, see under 
+h-Temperature Tar,’’ and the analysis 
vacuum tar by Jones and Wheeler below. 
‘tet and Bouvier (18) isolated six naph- 
s of composition between C,H,, and 
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C,,H., from a vacuum tar obtained from coal 
at 15 to 20 mm. Hg and up to 450° C. 

2. The aromatic compounds consist chief- 
ly of phenols, which may make up 50 per cent. 
of the tar. They are chiefly polyhydric phe- 
nols, carbolie acid being present only in very 
small amount. Fischer (19) gives the fol- 
lowing example: 


Phenols of a Low-Temperature Tar from a Gas 
Coal Carbonized not above 450° to 500° C. 


Per Cent. of 
Water-Free Tar 





& |. ear ree 0.06 
0 erry Te Ter Te eee 1-2 
Po ee ee ee 1-2 ? 
ee 0.25 
Of higher boiling point than 

xvlenols, not yet identified... 30-32 
Po re eee ee er ee 10 

45 


a- and f-methyl naphthalenes appear to 
be present, and perhaps di-methyl naphtha- 
lenes as well (20) (21), but naphthalene 
itself is not formed below 750° C. and 
hence is absent (22). Fischer considers the 
absence of naphthalene a useful sign of a 
good low-temperature tar. Anthracene is 
present in small amount, if at all. [so-methyl 
anthracene and crackene were found by 
Bornstein (17) in tar from a semi-bituminous 
coal carbonized below 500° C. Benzene is 
formed only in very small quantities below 
d00° C, 

3. The nitrogenous bases of low tempera- 
ture tar (from the ‘‘Carbocoal’’ process, (23) ) 
differ in density and molecular weight from 
those of high-temperature tar, but the com- 
pounds have not been isolated.  ‘Toluidines 
appear to be present in Pictet’s vacuum tar 
(24); they have not been identified in high- 
temperature tar. 

4. Kree carbon* amounts to 2 per cent. or 
less, arid the tar yields from 20 to 40 per cent. 
of pitch. 

An interesting example of a low-tempera- 
ture tar is that obtained by Jones and Wheel- 
er (20) from coal in vacuo up to 430° C. The 
portion of this tar distilling below 300° at 
ordinary pressure contained: 


3Free carbon is the portion of tar or pitch in- 
soluble in solvents such as benzene or carbon disul- 
phide. It contains about 10 per cent. of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, and ash taken to- 
gether, and not more than about 90 per cent. of 
carbon. The organic compounds in it have not 
been identified. The amount of free carbon is 
in practice a useful measure of the quality of the 
tar, and of the heat to which it has been subjected. 
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Per Cent. 
Olefines and other unsaturated 
NNN os yi Nes oaieglntes 40-45 
Naphthenes and liquid) parattins, 
the former predominating...... about 40 
Traces of a solid parattin, C.-H.,. 
Phenols, chiefly cresols and xyle- 
MOOK ikea ecake o2evstecéaconcins 12-15 
Aromatic compounds; apparently 
homologues of naphthalene 
Traces of pyridine bases. 
No benzene, naphthalene, anthracene, phenan- 
threne ‘‘nor solid aromatie bodies generally.’’ 


These low-temperature tars are no 
longer merely laboratory products; 
they ean be produced on an industrial 
scale (¢e.g., the Maclaurin process (25) ). 

High-Temperature  Tar—One may 
compare with these low-temperature 
tars formed below 500° ©. the tar pro- 
duced in the ordinary gas-works ecar- 
hbonization im horizontal retorts heated 
to from 900° to 11000 C. or Iigher In 
the latter tar 


1. The paraffins are described as ** pres- 
ent in such small quantities as to be almost 
negligible’? (11, p. 151) or as ‘‘only traeces’’ 
(13, p. 3). The liquid paraffins from pen- 
tane up to decane, C,,H.,., have been isolated, 
but with regard to solid paraffin ‘‘a doubt 
exists as to whether it has ever been found 
in a tar from a true bituminous coal’’ (11, 
p. 1388). Where solid paraftins have been 
found in gas-works tar it is probable that 
some cannel coal or shale has been added to 
the gas eoal (10, p. 50). In laboratory dis- 
tillations of coal the evolution of paraffins 
ceases “* practically entirely’” above TOO” ©, 
YH). Coal carbonized at about 6007 vields 
in the crude naphtha fraction nearly fifty 
times more paraffins and naphthenes together 
than it gives at about SOO° C, (27). The pres- 
ence of parattins Is very undesirable if the 
tar is to be used as a source of benzol, toluol, 
or anthracene; hence the amount of paraffin 
in such tar is purposely kept as low as possi- 
ble by maintaining a suitably high tempera- 
ture during carbonization. 

2. Olefines are present in ‘‘insignifieant’’ 
amounts (10). ‘‘Ordinary coal tar oils, par- 


‘All such statements of temperature refer to 
the walls of the retort, not to the charge; the lat- 
ter would not reach retort temperature throughout 
for many hours, if at all (10, p. 97). 


ticularly the lower fractions, contain 
little olefines. In ordinary crude benzol f 
coal tar, the olefines present, which are 
moved as ‘acid tar’ with strong sulphy ‘ic 
acid, amount to about from 2 per cent. i. 4 
per cent. of the whole. A fraction of sim \p 
range of boiling point obtained from 
temperature tar lost over 50 per cent. of 
volume as ‘acid tar’ on washing with strone 
sulphuric aeid’’ (22). Tar from a gas ©. 4] 
carbonized at 1,215° C. contained only tre 
of aliphatic hydrocarbons (28). 

3. Naphthenes have been found in lig 
tar by Heusler (29), who judged that t)) 
amounted to a few units per cent. The only 
naphthene which has been identified in ordi. 
nary coal tar is nonanaphthene, CyH,, (30. - 
apart from this statement there seems to |e 
no definite evidence of the presence of these 
compounds in high-temperature tar. Those 
naphthenes which have been tested—eyelo. 
hexane, methyl ecyvelohexane, dihydronay)) 
thalene and tetrahydronaphthalene (31 
were found to be decomposed at or below 
YOO” C., so that any of these compounds pres 
ent in high-temperature tar must have es 
eaped trom the retort through the cooler 
parts of the charge. 

4. The phenols are much less abundant 
than they are in low-temperature tar. The 
percentage of phenols in the crude naphtha 
fraction of tar can be halved by raising the 
temperature of carbonization roughly from 
600° to 800° (27). Further, earbolie acid is 
in greater amount than are the other phenols, 
whereas in low-temperature tar the latter are 
much more abundant. About 1 per cent. of 
earbolic acid is present in ordinary coal tar, 
and 0.06 per cent. in a low-temperature tar 
(see Fischer’s table p. 465; also the data given 
under ‘‘Blast-Furnace Tar’). 

). Aromatic compounds other than pheno's 
are present which are either absent from, or 
present in much smaller quantities in, lov 
temperature tar (benzene, naphthalene, 
thracene, phenanthrene, and many others 

6. The free carbon amounts to from |: 
to as much as 30 per cent. of the tar, and | 
tar vields from 50 to 70 per cent., or e\ 
more, of pitch. In Wright’s experiments (2 
the proportion of pitch in the tar was m 
than doubled when the temperature of © 
hbonization was raised approximately fr 
600° to SOO” C, 


Vertical Retort Tar.-—The tar pr 
duced in vertical retorts differs fro 
the tar of horizontal retorts (.e., 1 
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emperature tar described in the 
ling section) in that it presents in 
degree many of the features of 
w-temperature tars formed below 
'.; it is intermediate in composi- 
etween a high-temperature and a 


mperature tar. The composition 

y from any one class of retort 

- over a fairly wide range in ac- 
oo anee with differences both in the 
of earbonization adopted in 
dierent gas-works and in the varieties 
of oalemploved. The following figures, 
taken from the reports of a number of 
workers upon many different tars, will 
serve to show the general contrast be- 
iwoen the two kinds. 


aa ods 


Per Cent. of Tar 
Hlorizontal Retort Vertical Retort 


Free earbon....... 12 to 30 2to7 
PUCK. oxi icnrnnae se ae Oe 40 to 50 
Paraffins in naphtha 

fraction (32)...Less than 0.023 0.23 
Cresols (32) ..... 2.45 5.90 
Naphthalene (32).. 4.60 3.40 
Benzene (33) ..... 1.40 0.70 
Toluene (33) ..... 0.50 0.30 
Paraffins (33) .. Slight trace 0.30 
Tar acids ww. phe- 

nols —( Drury, quot- 

ed by Lewes (11).. 3.00 5.30 


Chureh and Weiss (84) give the fol- 
lowing table, which contains data about 
some of the other tars as well: 


hree Carbon Per Cent. of Crude Tar 


(ras-house, horizontal ...............28.90 
(1 OBE, SOT occ cd cacccctsvnss 24.350 
saS-NOUSe, VERTICAL ......cccccccccees 4.00 
oven (Otto-Hoffmann) ......... 9.80 
oven (Semet-Solvay) ........... 10.80 
Pe (EORECTT) ccc ccc cccvenes 0.10 
sey, nr 0.40 
furnace (Seotland) ............ 15.90 
eS a errr 0.05 


‘authors do not state whether this rather 
cure includes ash, which is very abundant 
r cent. or more) in blast-furnace tar. 

almsley (35) found indications of 
dric phenols in a vertical retort 
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tar (ef. Fischer’s table of phenols, 
p. 465). Some vertical retort tars con- 
tain practically no naphthalene. The 
amount of anthracene in horizontal re- 
tort tar is usually about four times that 
in vertical retort tar. 

One may summarize the contrast be- 
tween low-temperature and high-tem- 
perature tars roughly as follows: 


Substances More Abundant in 
Low-Temperature High-Temperature 


Tar Tar 
Paraffins Free carbon 
Olefines Carbolie acid 
Naphthenes Aromatic compounds 
Phenols other than other than higher 
earbolie acid phenols and methyl 


Methyl naphthalenes naphthalenes. 


One must now consider the cause of 


these differences in composition — be- 
tween the tars from horizontal and ver- 
tical retorts. 

The Various Forms of Retorts Used 
in Gas-Works.—The temperature — to 


which the tar is exposed, and hence its 


chemical composition, are dependent 
upon the form of retort in which the 
coal is earbonized. It is necessary 


therefore to consider very briefly the 
different kinds of retorts, and the meth- 
ods of charging these with coal.’ 


a. The lightly-charged horizontal retort. 
When a charge 6 inches deep is placed in a 
S-shaped horizontal retort 15 inches high 
With its walls at a temperature of 1,000° C,, 
this thin layer of coal is heated throughout 
comparatively quickly ; the coal at the bottom 


of the charge reaches 700° C. in’ fifteen 
minutes, while the middle of the charge 


reaches this temperature in about an hour 
(11, p. 100). There is then no cool way of 
escape for the tar vapor, a good deal of which 


5A discussion of the very complex conditions 
prevailing in the various temperature zones” in 
these retorts will be found in Lewes’ (11, 
Chap. V). To deseribe the matter clearly would 


require the preparation of a diagrams 


book 


series of 


such as one does not find even in books devoted 
to the subject; the nearest approach to such fig- 
ures that we have found are those given, for ver- 


tical retorts only, by Meade (14, p. 454). 
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comes in contact with the hot roof of the re- 
tort. In such retorts the most extreme types 
of high-temperature tar can be produced. 

b. The fully-charged horizontal retort. 
The raising of the central part of the charge 
to its maximum temperature takes several 
hours longer than in the case of the lightly- 
charged horizontal retort (see the striking 
table of temperatures given by Meade (14, p. 
453)); a part of the gas and tar finds its 
way to the mouth of the retort through this 
cool central core without exposure to a very 
high temperature. The tar may be said to be 
roughly intermediate in composition between 
those from (a@) and those from (d) and (e). 

ec. The inclined retort, which is in action 
intermediate between the horizontal and ver- 
tical retorts, is not coming into general use 
and need not be mentioned further. 

d. The vertical retort, intermittently 
charged. The weight of the coal of course 
causes a vertical retort to be fully charged. 
When carbonization of a charge has proceed- 
ed for a time, a cross-section of the retort 
would show a hot outer zone of coke, then a 
zone of pasty decomposing coal, and a cool 
eentral core of intaet coal (see the diagrams 
given by Meade (14, p. 434), and the table 
given by Lewes (11, p. 104) ). The tar vapor 
probably escapes on both sides of the pasty 
zone, and is thus exposed both to high and 
to low temperatures. The pasty zone ad- 
vanees inwards until the whole charge is 
coked. 

e. The vertical retort, continuously 
charged. Coal is introduced at the top and 
eoke withdrawn at the bottom, uninterrupt- 
edly; hence the charge is never ecoked 
throughout, and there is always a econieal 
mass of coal in the upper part of the retort 
at a low temperature, through which tar va- 
pors ean pass. Of the tars produced in gas- 
works, these show the most ‘‘low-tempera- 
ture’’ character. 


There is in progress in this Institute 
a serics of observations on the effects 
upon mice of horizontal and vertieal re- 
tort tars, and of a low-temperature tar 
produced at a retort temperature of 
600° C. (36), for which we are indebted 
to the kindness of the Fuel Research 
Joard. One would of course prefer that 
the different tars compared in such ex- 
periments be derived trom the same 
stock of coal, but this has not been 


found practicable. We do not yet | 
whether different kinds of gas-coal .». 
bonized in the same manner yield x 
of equal cancer-producing power. a 
experiments of Bornstein (17) sh 4 
considerable differences in compos’ jy 
between the tars produced from di) :y. 
ent coals under the same condition. of 
‘arbonization. Thus in Deelman’s «x. 
periment, it is possible that the vert ca] 
retort tar was derived from a coal which 
would even at higher temperatures have 
yielded a tar rather deficient in cancer- 
producing power. His experiments need 
to be repeated with tars derived from a 
single sample of coal. This question is 
dealt with further in the next section, 
under ‘‘Blast-Furnace Tar.’’ 

At this point one may mention the 
remarkable case ot cancer aigu de- 
seribed by Bang (37). A workman 
when opening ‘‘la porte d’une cornue”’ 
(cornue is usually rendered by retort) 
was splashed in the left nostril by very 
hot tar. The account does not make 
clear what operation was in progress. 
An epithelioma developed at the spot 
within sixteen days, but since the man 
had been employed in the gas-works for 
nineteen years, it is just possible that 
he was about to develop a tar cancer at 
this spot. The tar on the day of the acci- 
dent ‘‘était d’une consistance extraor- 
dinaire, si bien qu’il donnait par coaru 
lation, aprés refroidissement, une sib- 
stance dure comme l’asphalte ou le brai, 
tandis qu’ordinairement le goudrol 
produit dans les cornues est de la 
sistance du sirop.’’? This deseription of 
the tar suggests an excess of free cir 
bon due to overheating. 


Blast-Furnace Tar 
The fuel used in the great majo! 
of blast furnaces in England and 
United States is coke, but in a few ! 
naces anthracite is used; neither 
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fuels yields any tar. The ordinary 
‘nous coal cannot be used because 
ftening and caking of such coal 
heated causes mechanical difficul- 
. . the working of the furnace. The 
f ces of most Scottish iron works, 
f a few in the north of England, 
d with a coal occurring in the west 
ecotland known as ‘‘splint coal.’’ 
does not soften on heating and un- 


dercoes eoking with practically no 
change ot form, yielding a strong coke 
which is not erushed by the weight of 


‘he ore. The upper part of the furnace 
‘hen becomes a coke-oven in which gas, 
tar, and coke are produced, the tar be- 
ine recovered by condensation from the 
escaping gases. In 1900, 120,000 tons of 
this blast-furnace tar were produced. 


Splint Coal—The analyses given below 
that splint eoal contains more oxygen 
and nitrogen, and less carbon, than do typical 
vas coals, although some examples of gas coal 


rey \t 
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may overlap the splint coals in composition. 
The figures have been reealeulated for ash- 
free and water-free coal. 


Composition of Gas Coal and Splint Coal 


C H oO N 5S 
aniples of Gas Coals % Yo % Yo Yo 


Wright (27), a eoal 
much esteemed for 
| is-naking prop 
See” ssceeseienseen 84.2 5.5 7.0 13 2.0 
Meade (14), “a typical 
vistnuking e@oal’.... 82.8 5.7 91 1.6. 0.8 
hornstein (17): 
WREROINE BE ésaccdees S6.7 53 56 O08 1.6 
waskohie TE ..cesece 85.1 48 8.0 1.1 1.0 
hince of Composition of English Gas Coals 
1) hmidt, giv- f{ 75.8 3.2 5.5 1.1 0.97 
Certelsmann to to to to to 
86.2 59 17.1 19 3.93 
Coals. W. Jones (88) 
| Gartsherrie.. 78.3 5.8 13.6 1.5 08 
Tk #tsevkebxed 80.1 5.6 11.6 1.6 1.1 
| ataveeseces 81.7 5.8 10.0 1.6 09 
. Pe scsanae 80.8 6 11.5 1.4 0.6 
Me: uevekinan 81.5 5.8 10.1 1.6 1.0 


position of Blast-Furnace Tar.— 
‘unately the composition of this 
‘is been but little investigated. On 
ubject I have found only the 
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work of Watson Smith (39) carried out 
about forty years ago, some confirm- 
atory analyses by Allen and Archbutt 
(40), and a few data from American 


workers. Watson Smith examined the 
tar of the Gartsherrie Iron Works, pay- 
ing attention especially to the phenols, 
which are particularly abundant in 
blast-furnace tar, making up about one- 
fifth of its volume. His results may be 
described most briefly in tabular form: 


Phenols of Blast-Furnace Tar and Gas- 
Works Tar 
Crude Phenols 
% by vol. 


gas-works 


Extracted by caustic tar 5.0! 
soda from ecarboliec 
oil fraction of blast- 


furnace tar 17.5? 


Extracted by caustic 
soda from ecreosote- 
oil fraction of blast-furnace tar 14.3 


gas-works 


Extracted by stronger 
tar 


eaustie soda from 
earbolic-oil and creo- 
sote-oil fractions of 


9-10 


{blast- 
furnace tar 23-24 


1Crystallizable carboliec acid 65% of crude 
phenols. 
2Crystallizable carbolic acid 1.883% of crude 


phenols, 


It is evident that in blast-furnace tar 
the phenols as a class are much more 
abundant, while phenol proper or car- 
bolic acid, C,H;OH, is much less abun- 
dant, than in gas-works tar. 

The erude phenols extracted by soda 
from the blast-furnace tar were found 
to be made up of (1) phenol, C,H,OH, in 
very small amount as is shown above; 
(2) the cresols, C,H,CH,OH, chiefly 
m-cresol; (3) xylenols, C.H,(CH,),.0OH, 
chiefly m-xylenol, [1, 3, 4]; (4) pseudo- 
cumenol, C.H.(CH,;),OH; (5) a- and 
B-naphthol, C,,H;,OH. The relative 
abundance of these different com- 
pounds, except in the case of the first 
member of the series, is not indicated. 
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Other compounds found were toluene 
and xylene—the proportion of meta- 
xylene being about 70 per cent., as in 
gas-tar; the trimethyl benzenes, mesity- 
lene, and pseudocumene; and naphtha- 
lene in small amount. From the ereo- 
sote and carboli¢ oil fraction 11 per cent. 
by volume of crude bases was extracted 
by sulphurie acid; aniline was identified ; 
and the odors of quinoline and pyridine 
were noticed. Paraffin wax amounting 
to 1 per cent. of the tar was obtained. 
The author seems to imply that liquid 
paraffins were present in abundanee, 
but this is not clearly expressed. 
Neither benzene nor anthracene could 
be detected, ‘‘but | am convineed some 
anthracene is present.’ 

Blast-furnace tar contains a= very 
much larger percentage of ash than 
does gas-works tar; the former contains 
10 to lo per cent., the latter up to 1 per 
cent., of ash, and there are of course 
similar differences in the corresponding 
pitches. (See various analyses given by 
Abraham (41, pp. 245, 293.) 

The data given by Watson Smith 
suthee to show that blast-furnace tar 
POSSeSSeS three characteristics of a low- 
temperature tar—namely, (1) presence 
of higher paraffins in distinct amount; 
(2) abundance of phenols other than 
earbolic acid; (38) small amount, or ab- 
sence, of benzene, naphthalene, and an- 
thracene. 

The Conditions of Temperature ina 
Blast Furnace—One must now consider 
very briefly the conditions of temper- 
ature under which this tar is formed; 
the account given is taken from Low- 
thian Bell (42), Greenwood (43), and 
Turner (44). 


The charge (ore, coal or coke, and lime- 
stone) is introduced unheated at the top of 
the furnace, and passes down the shaft to the 
hearth, where the temperature is about 2,000° 
C. The charge sinks at the rate of from 


20 inches to 5 feet per hour, the more 
rates being usual with modern metho, | 
the height of the charge were 70 fe 
time of transit would thus be not les 


fourteen hours, while in some Seote! on 

naces it is, or was formerly, as much as >, KE 
days (Greenwood). Lowthian Bell j; S84 i. 
gave the following table of tempers: jyos 
taken at the side of the shaft. (IL have ‘joy ! 


unable to find any results obtained by mu jopy 
methods. ) 


Height of Charge Temperature 

ft. ( 

Top 72 ; 
6S 340 ? 
633 Dull red 450) a 
60 oi 
a8 Red 650) : 
50 Full red 821) 
44 Bright red 930 
40 QR) 
28 1,010) 


Taking these figures as correct, it is clear 
that the eonditions are provided for a low. | 
temperature carbonization. Coal travelling 
at 5 feet per hour would not reach the tem. 
perature which is considered the upper limit 
for the production of a true low-temperature 
tar (590° C.) for two and one-half hours’ 
and would not reach the temperature of the : 
walls of gas-works retorts (say 1,000° ©. 
for a further six hours. Moreover, the escape 
of the volatile products to cooler regions is 
greatly assisted by the blast, which causes 4 
current of gases passing upwards. through 
the charge at a rate estimated at considerably 
more than 20 inches per second.’ One has 
no means of learning the highest temperature 
to which any of the volatile products are ex 
posed; but it seems clear that at any rate 4 6 
very large part of these must be earried of 
before the temperature of the charge rises 
above 700° C, 

6Mellor (Modern Inorganie Chemistry, 1!)!7. P 
iS) speaks of the charge as reaching 
after falling 20 or 30 feet. This rate wo 
course, be still more favorable to low-temy» 
carbonization, 

‘The idea might suggest itself that a 
producing substance present in the tar 
formed in the furnace is oxidized by the bl: 
this is unlikely, for the gases in the upy» 
of a blast furnace are free from oxygen, tlh 
mechanism of the furnace being designed 
mote the combination of oxvgen with carbon 
at the level where the temperature is 6 
the distillation of tar would be in progr 
conditions are such that Fe,0, is reduced 
and CQO, to CO (Mellor, loc. cit.). 








Absence of Cancer-Producing 
Power in Blast-Furnace Tar 


istrial Evidence-——An  examina- 
“of workmen dealing with _ blast- 
f ee tar and pitch by Dr. Legge in 
{' ed to the exemption of briquette 


| in which blast-furnace pitch alone 
. ed from certain regulations de- 
< | to protect workers liable to pitch 

», for the men in question were 

| not to show the characteristic le- 
sions of pitch workers in such degree 
as to call for regulations, and no case of 
yiiielioma or of conditions preceding 


it could be learned of among them (45). 
‘uriher, since January 1920, when epi- 
‘heliomatous uleeration due to tar and 
notifiable to the Home 
Qijice, no ease traceable to blast-furnace 
produets has been so notined (46). 

le rpertmental Evidence-—No tumors 
ere produced in an experiment by Dr. 


pil became 


Leitch, of eight months’ duration, in 
which blast-furnace tar was applied to a 


series of 100 mice. 

li has been shown above that blast- 
hurnace tar, or at any rate a very large 
portion of it, is produced by carboniza- 

it comparatively low temperatures ; 

aud that the tar has the chemical char- 
aciers Of a low-temperature tar. But 
one cannot conelude that this is the rea- 
sol why this tar laeks caneer-producing 
er, for one does not know whether 

' coal can yield a high-temperature 
hich produces cancer. 
rmed the experiment, 

‘vy, to carbonize splint coal by the 


No one has 


decisive 


vary methods of the gas-works, and 
| the action of the tar formed upon 
lt is well known in gas-works that 
nt kinds of ‘carbonized by 
‘cal methods may not yield by any 


coal 


‘identical tars; this fact is shown 
ery clearly by the differences be- 

the low-temperature tars pro- 
| by Bornstein (17) from different 
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coals under exact laboratory conditions. 
One must bear in mind also that the 
chemical reactions taking place in a 
blast furnace are even more complex 
than those which occur in a gas-works 
retort; some reaction by which a cancer- 
producing substance is destroyed may 
be promoted by iron or calcium, both of 
which are present in such large quan- 
tities. At present, then, it is uncertain 
whether the inability of blast-furnace 
tar to produce cancer is due to the na- 
ture of the coal, to the temperature of 
‘arbonization, or to some reaction 
which is dependent upon the peeuliar 
chemical conditions in a blast furnace. 


Coke-Oven Tar 

There is no direct evidence as to the 
eancer-produecing power of the coke- 
oven tar produced in this country, and 
its chemical composition has not been 
studied in detail. 
deal of the tar vapor is forced to pass 
through the 
packing of the cooler materials; hence 
‘“‘coke-oven tar is nearer to the lghtly 
charged horizontal retort tar than to 
the modern more paraffinoid tar’? (11, 
p. 153). Again, ‘‘the available evidence 
seems to show that the vield of benzene 
and 
roughly in the following order: horizon- 


In a coke oven a good 


hotter regions by close 


toluene trom various retorts 1s 
tal retorts, inelined retorts, coke ovens, 
vertical retorts’? (Searle (11, p. 269) ). 
The benzene and toluene 


may be taken as a rough indication of 


amounts ot 


the temperature to which the tar has 
been exposed.® It would be surprising, 
then, if this tar did not produce cancer. 
One may note that great quantities of 
the pitch from coke-oven tar, together 
with gas-works pitch, are used in the 
briquetting industry, which gives rise to 
more than half of the cases of epithe- 
lioma notified to the Home Office (46). 


SSee the table under “Vertical Retort 


Zan” 
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Leymann (47) mentions four cases of 
cancer (two of the scrotum, one of the 
penis, and one of the forearm) occur- 
ring in coke-oven workers in Germany, 
but he gives no details. 


Producer-Gas Tar 

In the report of the Senior Medical 
Inspector of Factories for 1921 (48) one 
reads under the heading Mpithelioma- 
tous Ulceration that ‘Three of the eases 
reported among tar workers reveal a 
new source of danger, as they occurred 
to stokers employed on the top of pro- 
ducer plants, who are exposed to eseap- 
ing fumes when manipulating the coal 
at the poke holes. The serotum was the 
part affected. One of these cases died 
from the cancer early in 1922.”’ 

It is extremely unlikely that these 
cancers are due either to any gas, or to 
ash, which may escape from the plant; 
they are in all probability caused by the 
condensing tar vapor. 


In a producer-gas plant, peat, lignite, oil- 
shale, bituminous coal, anthracite, or coke 
ean be used as fuel. No tar is formed when 
anthracite or eoke is used (41). A bitumi- 
nous coal yields in a producer plant from 3 
to 5 per cent. of its weight of tar, which is as 
much as it would give in a gas-works ear- 
bonization. No detailed examination of pro- 
ducer-gas tars appears to have been made, but 
according to Abraham they are similar to 
gas-works tar. ‘The low-temperature type 
of tar obtained from the Mond plant has been 
mentioned in the section on gas-works tar; 
but in at least one of the other types of plant 
the temperature reaches 1,150° C. in the zone 
of oxidation of carbon, and 980° in the zone 
of reduction of water. There are considerable 
differences in the various plants in the ex- 
posure of the tar vapor to the highest tem- 
peratures, but in the light of these figures 
one would certainly expect the tar from some 
plants to be, at least in part, of the ordinary 
high-temperature type. 

The speeial danger of producer-gas tar 
would seem to be that the workers are ex- 
posed to its vapor; this is not the case with 
workers coming into contact with other tars. 
The practical importance of this matter is 
sufficient reason for quoting here the deserip- 


tion given by Lewes (11, p. 135) of the jy. 
ute appearance of the vapor of gas-work 4,. 
‘*Tf coal gas as it leaves the mouth of ¢) »«. 
tort be allowed to escape through a pet ok 
it will be seen to be of a brown colour. «y4 
if a piece of white paper be held in the st ayy) 
of escaping gas it rapidly becomes |}. jw), 
from condensing tar vapour, while jh), 
temperature of the retort has been press: | tp 
the highest possible point the gas will ~ joy 
greyish-black from separated carbon. Php 
brown vapour is formed of myriads of 3 «po. 
scopic vesicles filled with coal gas, the nye. 
lope being tar, and owing to their Ligh ness 
they continue to float in the stream o/! oss 
until friction or the dashing against some 
solid body eauses them to burst, when the 
gas is liberated and the condensed tar streams 
down the surface of the body on whiel; the 
vesicle has been wrecked.’’ If the skin were 
exposed to any such vapor, the tar would he 
brought into the most intimate contact with 
the minute folds and apertures. Jt is clear 
that no tar-producing fuel should be used in 
any producer plant in which the stokers ar 
exposed to the escaping fumes; anthracite or 
preferably coke should be used instead. 


Scottish Shale Oil 

The ecancer-producing power of this 
oil is shown both by the industrial evi- 
denee, for which the chief authority is 
now the monograph by Seott (49), and 
by the experimental investigations ot 
Leitch (50). Here it is only necessary 
to consider such information as is avail: 
able concerning the temperature to 
which the oil has been exposed, and its 
chemical composition; the data given 
are taken chiefly from Beilby (51), Steu- 
art (52), and Scheithauer (6), and from 
information obtained through the kind 
ness of Mr. E. M. Bailey, Chief Chemis’ 
at the Pumpherston Works. 


The retorts in use in the early days © 
industry were very similar to horizontée 


works retorts, and at a somewhat later (1° 


vertical retorts were introduced also. 

evident from the lively deseription by | 
that these retorts were very strongly h 
but no exact temperatures can be s+ 
Hence, the oil responsible for the ca 
eancer reported by Joseph Bell and 

between 1876 and 1883 (see references 
by Leitch (50)) must have been heate 
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emperature; and one can infer this 
‘ om the fact that it was a great innova- 
hen Young in 1868 to 1869 lowered 
rt temperatures in some experimental 
| plants to a ‘‘low-red heat’’ (? 450° 
1 obtained thereby an increased yield 
affins. This oil, obtained at ‘‘a very 
id, seareely visible in daylight,’’ con- 
10 to 11 per cent. of paraffin scale; 
wi as the oil from the old strongly heated 
contained only 7 per cent. Young’s 
were not fitted for management by 
en, and did not come into general use; 
bu 1874 Henderson produced a practicable 
veto: also working at the lower temperatures, 
nd oon the subsequent years many such re- 
roris were built, while at the same time many 
of ihe existing retorts of older types were 
modiied for use at these temperatures. There 
must. therefore, have been a period in the 
industry when a good deal of oil was pro- 
duced at comparatively low temperatures. 

[n 1881, however, the vertical retort of 
Young and Beilby was introduced. This was 
adopted throughout the industry, so that by 
i8u7 three-fourths of the retorts in use were 
{ this type, and at the present day all the 
retorts are modifications of it giving the 
same conditions of temperature. The action 
is continuous, the shale passing through the 
retort in about thirty hours. Measurements 
of temperature made recently within the mass 
of shale in the retort have given the following 


results : 


l'emperature Duration of Heating 


| 7 On hrs. 
Risine to 510 17 
510 to 704 84 
at 704 41 
Total 30 


in the upper part of the retort during the 
long period in which the temperature is ris- 
Ing to 900° C. the shale is practically freed of 
1) without decomposition of the paraffins; 
li ‘he lower part the residue is heated in a 
Clrvent of steam to a temperature of 700° or 

| higher, which is just below its fusing 

The first stage of this process yields 
«rattin, and the second more ammonia, 
id the older method. 


> — mw — 


‘clnperature of 700° is, in compar- 
with the retort temperatures of 
orks, rather low. One may note in 


g that Dr. Leitch’s experiments 
series of mice show that shale oil 
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is distinctly less active in producing 
cancer than are most samples of gas- 
works tar. The exposure is, however, a 
long one (four and one-half hours), and 
throughout it the shale itself is kept at 
this temperature. During this time such 
changes as have been detected experi- 


mentally at about 750° C. (described 
under ‘‘Types of Chemical Reaction,’’ 
below) perhaps begin to take place. In 
laboratory experiments it has been 
found that shale can be exhausted com- 
pletely of oil at temperatures below 
540° C. so that no appreciable amount 
of oil is obtained by heating to higher 
temperatures. But it seems possible 
that some other organic product may be 
formed in the lower part of the retort, 
perhaps in very small amounts, and be 
carried over with the steam and ammo- 
nia and extracted from the mixed watery 
and oily distillates in the condensers 
chiefly by the oil. 

A list of the compounds stated in the 
literature ((6) (52), and other refer- 
ences below) to be present in Scottish 
shale oil will not require much space. 


Paraffins from CH, to C,,H,, at least. 
Olefines. 

Naphthenes, including hexa-methylene. 
Methy]-tetra-methylene, penta-methylene. 
Benzene. 

Toluene. 

m-Xylene. 

Pseudocumene. 


Pyrene. 
Chrysene. 
Phenol, qa-cresol and m-eresol, xylenols, 


some higher phenols, guaiacol (53). 
Pyrocatechin. 
Pyridine, g-picoline, four dimethyl-pyri- 
dines and one trimethyl-pyridine (54). 
Quinoline and seven methyl-quinolines 
from C,,H,N to C,,H.,N (5d). 
Sulphur compounds. 


Q@uinolines containing more than two 
methyl groups have not been isolated 
from coal tar. Heusler (quoted by 
Steuart (52)) found naphthalene to be 
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absent from the fraction of the oil boil- 
ing below 110°. 

Of the sixty-five cases of epithe- 
lioma occurring among shale oil work- 
ers trom 1900 to 1921 inelusive (49), 
forty-five were in men whose oceupa- 
tions (laborer, stillman, retort-man, 
engineman, ammonia maker, oil re- 
finer, or oil worker, coal trimmer, 
plate layer, shale breaker) do not 
bring them especially into contact 
with the fraction richest in paraffin; 
nineteen were in paraffin pressmen, 
who are exposed continually to a sat- 
urated solution of the solid paraffin 
In oil; and one case only occurred among 
the sweating-shed men, who earry out 
the final heating and filtering of the re- 
fined paraflin. Tf the higher paraffins 
produced cancer, one would expect. the 
sweating shed men to be the most liable 
fo it. It may, of course, be said that the 
paraflins produce cancer in conjunetion 
with other constituents of the oil; and 
this is the kind of statement whieh ean 
not be contradicted, for no shale oil 
workers are exposed to materials free 
from parafiin. Probably it is not pos- 
sible to ascertain whether the period of 
prevalent low-temperature distillation in 
the seventies and eighties had any effect 
upon the imeidence of cancer among the 
men, for (1) the number of cases is at 
most small; (2) there is no systematic 
record of the number of cases oceur- 
ring prior to 1900, from which vear 
onward a complete list has been com- 
piled by Seott; and (5) the long and 
variable latent period of these forms of 
cancer itroduces a further difficulty. 


Types or CuemicaL Reaction LIKELY TO 
Qccur ar THE Iligher Rerorr 
‘TEMPERATURES 


The controlling influence of temper- 
ature upon the composition of a tar is 


shown most clearly by the conversi: | ,; 
a low-temperature tar into a high. 
perature tar by heating; thus F ‘tq 
(96, p. 325)° passed his vacuum ta: ay 
extreme example of the former © \g¢ 
through an iron tube at cherry-red | gt. 
and obtained a typical high-tempers. yy, 
tar containing substanees (benzene, to}. 
uene, xylenes, phenols, naphthalene. ay 
thracene, pyridines) whieh were jo; 
present in the original tar. This jyro 
duction of aromatic from aliphatic com. 
pounds by heat is well known in the pe. 
troleum industry, and has been the sub 
ject of many patents (see (10, pp. 185. 


195)); thus the distillation residue 0! 


Galician petroleum contains many sub. 
stances, not present in the original! oil, 
which are characteristic constituents of 
high-temperature  gas-tar—anthraceue, 
phenanthrene, pyrene, retene (97). 
Burgess and Wheeler (26) found that 
all eoals (bituminous and anthracitic) 
show a well-defined decomposition point 
between 700° and 800° C. when a sudden 
and large increase (nearly threefold in 
some eases) oceurs in the amount of 
hydrogen evolved per gram of coal. 
This increase was observed also i thie 
experiments of Taylor and Porter (05). 
Burgess and Wheeler suppose that [lis 
hydrogen arises from the decomposition 
of paraffins. Jones (22), in studying the 
changes produced by heating the low 
temperature tar prepared by himself aud 


Wheeler (see under ‘*Gas-Works Tar’). 


observed a similar sudden inervuse 
in the evolution of hydrogen al 
7oU' CC. At the same tempera ire 
appears, the evolu ol 
which reac ies 
a maximum at 550°, practically ceo > 
and there is a sharp fall in 2e 
amount of methane formed. This au’ 0 
supposes that at the higher ten 


naphthalene 


of gaseous — olefines, 


This is a useful summary by Pictet of his n 
ous investigations published in other journé 


Ant 















's the olefines condense to form aro- 
compounds, and that ‘‘the in- 
| ed production of hydrogen must 
» oably ... be attributed to the union 
omatie molecules, and to the intra- 
» ocular closing up of side-chains and 
of these to form new rings.’’ As 
sample of one of these latter proc- 
he refers to the conversion of 
lyl into phenanthrene by passage 

oh a red-hot tube: 

I1—CH, C,H,—CH 

> | || + 2H, 

Ii—CH,  C,H,—CH 
\ very interesting example of the for- 
mation of aromatic compounds from an 
oleline is provided by the experiments 
of Staudinger, Kindle, and Herold (59) ; 
they passed the di-olefine isoprene, 
Cll, =C(CH,;) — CH =CH.,, through a 
tube heated to various temperatures 
from 450° to 800° C. At 750° the prod- 
ucts ineluded benzene, toluene, naphtha- 
lene, and methyl-naphthalene, anthra- 
cene, phenanthrene, and chrysene; at 
lower temperatures these aromatic com- 
pounds were not found, while at 800° 
‘hey made up practically the whole 


‘he products. In similar experi- 


ments with 2-3 dimethyl butadiene, 
Uil, = C(CH,) — C(CH,) = CH,, ben- 
ze, toluene, naphthalene, and anthra- 


cone were formed at 750°, but were not 
formed at 700°. Zanetti (60) obtained 
‘ollowing products by heating to va- 
Nous temperatures a gaseous petroleum 
faction consisting chiefly of the par- 
4s, propane and butanes: (1) unsat- 
/ compounds (chiefly ethylene and 

iS) which reached a maximum at 

. and then decreased; (2) hydro- 
vhich began to increase at 750°, the 

ise becoming more rapid at 825°; 
iromatic compounds of which ben- 
‘oluol, and naphthalene were iden- 
these began to appear at about 
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7o0° C. Thus a hberation of hydrogen 
and formation of ring compounds coin- 
cided with a diminution of olefines. 

These four different investigations 
agree, then, in showing that certain 
chemical reactions become prominent 
under laboratory conditions in the re- 
vion of temperature between 700° and 
800° C. These reactions consist in the 
decomposition of olefines and the for- 
mation of aromatic compounds, with 
evolution of hydrogen. 


Summary oF Part I. THe Composirion 
AND Cancer-Propuctne Power or Lie- 
NITE Tar, tHe Coat Tars, anpD SHALE 
Orit, AND THE Errect or Rerorr TEm- 
PERATURE UPON ‘l'HESE 


1. A comparison has been given of 
the composition of the gas-works tars 
which have undergone more (horizontal 
retort) and less (vertical retort) expo- 
sure to the retort temperature (900° to 
1,000° C.) ; in Deelman’s experiments the 
tumors produced by the former tar 
were found to become malignant more 
rapidly than did those produced by the 
latter. A repetition of these experi- 
ments is required in which tars are used 
which are known to be derived from one 
and the same sample of coal. 

2. The lgnite tar which was the 
‘ause of the first cases of tar cancer to 
be described was a high-temperature 
tar; whether the modern legnite tar, 
which is produced at lower temperatures 
(not above 600° C.) also has this prop- 
erty is uncertain, since no records ot 
‘cases of cancer due to it have been found 
in the literature. 

3. Blast-furnace tar is formed, at 
any rate in large part, at comparatively 
low temperatures, and it has the chem- 
ical characteristics (presence of solid 
paraflins, abundance of phenols other 
than earbolic acid, deficiency of other 
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aromatic compounds) of low-temper- 
ature tars. It does not produce cancer, 
but we have no proof whether this is 
due to the temperature at which it is 
formed, to the nature of the coal (splint 
coal) from whieh it is derived, or to 
some reaction dependent upon the min- 
eral substanees present in a blast fur- 
nace, 

4. Shale oil is obtained by exposure 
of the shale to temperatures which are, 
during many hours, at or near 700° C. 
The oil produces eancer, but is in this 
respect less active than gas-works tar. 

Oo. With regard to producer-gas tar 
and coke-oven tar more data are need- 
ed. We know that the tar from certain 
producers causes cancer, but we do not 
know the temperatures in these pro- 
ducers. Coke-oven tar is formed at 
fairly high temperatures, but we have 
no direct proot that it can cause cancer. 

6. Produeer-gas tar eaneer could in 
all probability be prevented by the use 
of coke or anthracite in those plants in 
which the stokers are exposed to the 
escaping fumes. 

7. Important chemical changes, con- 
sisting in the decomposition of olefines 
and the aromatic com- 
pounds, become prominent in the region 
of temperature between 700° and 800° C. 

8. Further investigation is required 
in order to decide the influence of retort 
temperature upon the ecancer-producing 
power of tars. 


formation oft 


Part II 


Tue Fractions or Gas-WorkKs Tar 


The seven fractions which are pro- 
duced by the ordinary commercial dis- 
tillation of coal tar are stated in Table 1. 
In this table an attempt is made to indi- 
eate the relative amounts of the differ- 
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ent fractions, and the temperatures 
tween which each fraction is prody 
The figures given are, of course, 

very rough, for the practice varies | 


siderably in different tar-works, and ; 





TABLE 1.—FRACTIONS OF GAS-WORKS 














| Per | Upper | 
| Cent. jof Tempe: 
Fraction of | in Sti 
) Tar | 7, 
Ammoniacal liquor | - 180 
Crude naphtha 2 180 
Light oil 9 225 
Middle or carbolie oil 5 255 
Creosote oil 14 275 
Anthracene oil 3 320! 
Piteh OD 
~ 18team distillation. in ateersion 
in the same works in accordance with 


fluctuations in the market for different 
products. Thus the proportion of ereo- 
sote oil produced may vary from 9 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. of the crude tar. 
Again, a hard, medium, or soft, pitch, 
amounting to from 50 to 80 per cent. of 
the tar, may be produced by regulating 
the amount of anthracene oil distilled 
off from it. The figures in the table are 
derived from those given by Warnes 
(13). 

The anthracene oil is the only one of 
these fractions the further treatment of 
which by the tar-distiller must be de- 
scribed here. Anthracene oil contains & 
quantity of crystalline material in sus- 
pension. These solids, which amount to 
about 5 per cent. by weight of the oil, 
are separated from the oil by centr 
fuging or filtration, and constitute * +) 
per cent. anthracene.’’ The oil is noW 
known as green, strained, or dead oil. 


It is used for the manufacture of 
‘‘orease’’ (see below) and for © Tl 
purposes. The green oil is of core 
a saturated solution of the erysta le 
substances removed. The 40 per 
anthracene is washed with solven' 12 
aneis 1098 








‘ch anthracene is not very soluble, 
| by this means is converted into ‘‘85 


eent. anthracene.’’ The material 
noved in this way, which consists 
efly of earbazole and phenanthrene, 
1) acridine and of course many other 
stances, will be spoken of here as 
hracene residue. 
The relationships of the derivatives 
tar which must be dealt with in this 








ection may be represented by the 
heme shown in Figure 1. 
Tar 
Crude Naphtha 
Light Oil 
Carbelic Oj 
Creosote Oil 
Anthracene 0 
t “| 
Green 10 Rr Cenf. 
Fitch Oj! Anthracene 
| | 
Anthracene 89 fer Cent. 
Hesidue Anthracene 


hic. 1—Relationships of the derivatives of tar. 


THe Cancrer-Propuctna POWER OF THE 
Various Fractions or Coat Tar 


The question then arises, into which 
of these fractions does the cancer-pro- 
‘ucing substance present in the original 
ar pass? 

Cancer similar to tar cancer has been 


-ecorded in workers handling (a) creo- 
ote, (b) green oil, (c) 40 per cent. an- 


uracene, and (d) pitch; and experimen- 
ally eaneer has been produced by a 
igh-boiling distillate from pitch which 
s not prepared commercially. One may 
Low consider in detail the industrial and 
xperimental evidence in the case of 
ach fraction; when no other source is 


5 


12 
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stated the experimental evidence is de- 
rived from investigations carried out in 
this Institute. There are first one or 
two points to be noted with regard to 
the industrial evidence in general. 


Evidence from the Incidence of Indus- 
trial Cancer 

The incidence of epithelioma upon the 
workers handling the different fractions 
can give qualitative, but not quantita- 
tive information upon this question. One 
can apply creosote oil and green oil to 
different series of mice in an exactly 
similar manner; but one can be quite 
sure that the men who pickle timber in 
creosote, and the men who make 
‘‘orease’’ from green oil, will not be ex- 
posed to these two agents to exactly the 
same extent. Hence a higher incidence 
of industrial cancer does not prove that 
the fraction of tar concerned contains 
the cancer-producing substance in espe- 
cially high concentration. The qualita- 
tive value ot the evidence from these 
sources, however, is very great. Where 
only very few cases of epithelioma are 
recorded in those working with a partie- 
ular substance, one must, of course, 
consider the possibility that the disease 
has arisen independently of the occupa- 
tion. 

In reports of cases of occupational 
cancer it is very desirable that the sub- 
stances with which the workers come in 
contact should be deseribed as fully and 
accurately as possible. In conditions 
such as mule-spinners’ cancer, for in- 
stance, it is evidently of the greatest 1m- 
portance to know the exact source of 
every one of the oils which may be re- 
sponsible. The literature relating to 
the tar cancers contains many vague 
and inaccurate expressions, such as 
‘paraffin, ete.’’ or ‘‘hydrocarbons of 
the petroleum series’’ (!). The degree 
of accuracy which is considered suffi- 
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cient in reporting cases of occupational 
‘ancer is shown very well by a passage 
in the thesis by Scott (49), who exam- 
ined the records of nearly a quarter of 
a million hospital admissions: ‘‘In ex- 
amining the reeords of Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary for the past twenty-two years, 
numerous cases have been recorded as 
paraffin cancer among railway work- 
ers, dock labourers, masons, chimney 
sweeps, glass makers, enginemen, ete., 
in none of whom was the condition likely 
to have been due to paraffin.’’ 


The Fractions of Low-Boiling Point 
(Naphtha, Light Oil, Carbolic Oil) 
lidustrial evidence appears to be al- 

most wholly negative. Many of the sub- 
stances contained in these fractions are 
present also in blast-furnace tar (tol- 
uene, xylene, trimethyl benzenes, ecre- 
sols, xylenols). Ball (61) reported that 
workers in a earbolie aeid factory 
showed numerous warts—‘‘one man, 
whose duty it was to fill the bottles with 
pure earbolie aeid, had his hands eov- 
ered with them.’’ It is not clear whether 
these people came into contact also with 
the crude earbolie oil fraetion or other 
tar products; no cases of cancer among 
them were reported. Story (62) de- 
seribed the ease of a workman who re- 
ceived a splash of ‘*crude ecarbolie acid’’ 
on the eyelid. At the spot a wart of the 
type familiar to carbolie acid workers 
developed, which in the course ot a few 
months beeame an epithelioma. This 
was excised and examined microseop- 
i@ally. Possibly the cancer in this case 
was of the type which oecurs sometimes 
in scars, and was independent of the 
chemical nature of the injury. 

Lian pe runental evidence with regard to 
this and the next fraction (ereosote) 
may be taken together. Bloch and Drei- 
fuss (63) refer to experiments in which 
mice were painted with ‘‘the fraction of 


low-boiling hydrocarbons :’’ they do n 
state any limits of temperature, but 
is evident that some fraction boiling b 
low 300° is meant. Whether this vagy 
term is intended to inelude the creoso' 
must be left uncertain. The fractio 
produced tumors which ulcerated lai 
and were as a rule non-malignant | 
character. There was a considerable d 
velopment of the stroma and blood ve: 
sels, so that such tumors might be give: 
the name ‘‘strongly vascularized benig 
fibro-epithelioma.’? In a later pape: 
(64) Bloch says that the cancer-produec 
ing substance is found in some tars al 
lower levels of boiling poimt than in 
others. Jordan (65) found all the frac- 
tions of tar boiling below 300° to be so 
toxic for mice that no tests could be 
‘arried out. 

In this Institute we have obtained 
negative results with xylene (boiling 
point about 136° C.); and we can ex 
clude the constituents of ‘*90 per cent. 
benzol’’ (7.e., benzene, toluene, xylene) 
which has been used as the solvent for 
several substances (e.g., acridine, plen- 
anthrene) which have given negative 
results in tests of nine months’ dura- 
tion. Apparently no conclusive experi 
ments have been made with the creosote 
fraction alone. 


Creosote Oil 

Tudustrial Evideuce—Mackenzie (66) 
recorded the case of a man, engaged 
in treating timber with creosote, on 
whose serotum were several papillo 
mata ‘‘from the size of a pea to that 0! 
i nut.’? Apparently this author had 
met with other such cases in creosote 
workers, in one of whom a similar 
tumor became an epithelioma, and was 
excised. Unfortunately this second case 
is only vaguely deseribed, and it is not 
quite clear whether the man worked 
with creosote or with tar. Legge (67) 


J.1. 8 
April, 1924 











corded cases of eczematous eruptions 
the forearms in men using creosote 
lubricate die-moulds in a brick-works. 
one old man an epithelioma devel- 
ed on the forearm, and was excised. 
the following year one case of epithe- 
ma and one case of severe ulceration 
the forearms and hands were report- 
' to the Home Office from a ‘‘creosot- 
» factory’’ (68). O’Donovan (69) de- 
ribed cancer in three men employed 
| ereosoting timber; the occupation of 
fourth is described only by the words 
‘pickles telegraph poles,’’ no substance 
cing named, but in all probability this 
sas creosote. In three of these men 
‘he eancer was on the scrotum, while the 
‘ourth man had one cancer on the lip 
and three on the arms. 


Anthracene Oil and Green Oil 
lidustrial Evidence-—Green oil, and 
sometimes creosote also, is mixed with 
and lime to make lubricating 
‘Usually the composition va- 
ries between 86 to 88 per cent. of heavy 
oil, 4 to 7 per cent. of rosin oil, and 4! 
io 6'2 per cent. of slaked lime, the re- 
iiainder being water’’ (138, p. 196). 
ileat is evolved when the lime is added 
'o the oil, and the arms of the workmen 
are often splashed by the hot. liquid. 
Oliver (70) deseribed two cases of epi- 
‘heioma of the arm among grease- 
makers, one of which ended fatally. 
_nfortunately the material used is 
‘eseribed only as ‘‘oil distilled from 
al’? but in all probability it was green 
‘| or creosote or both of these. Legge 
(1) in deseribing an examination of the 
orkmen in eight oil and grease works 
here ‘‘eoal or anthracene oil’’ was 


rosin 


YTeaseS. 


ed says, ‘‘One man using grease in the 
ling of brattice cloth was found with 
xtensive ulceration of the arm and a 
‘ar marking the place where an epithe- 
ma had been removed.’’ 


Dr. Legge 
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informs me that no cases of epithelioma 
caused by grease have as yet been noti- 
hed to the Home Office (7.e., from Jan- 
uary, 1920, to the present date). These 
records are sufficient to show that the 
practice, common in some tar-works, of 
removing tar from the skin with heavy 
oil (72) is not free from danger unless 





the oil is afterwards removed com- 
pletely. 
Eaperimental Hvidence.—Both an- 


thracene oil and green oil are very toxic 
to mice; during the earlier weeks of 
application they were therefore diluted 
with lanolin. In the anthracene oil se- 
ries, a papilloma which appeared after 
150 days developed into an epithelioma 
penetrating to a considerable depth; 
the series yielded also five papillomata, 
one of which showed early downgrowth. 
The green oil series yielded a papilloma 
and another tumor which reached a 
large size and was in all probability 


malignant; unfortunately this mouse 
was eaten by its companions. The num- 


ber of mice surviving in the later 
months (three after six months in each 
series) is too small to allow one to draw 
any conclusions as to the relative po- 
tency of the two oils. Jordan (65) failed 
to obtain tumors of any kind by the ap- 
plication of anthracene oil to mice. 


40 Per Cent. Anthracene and Anthra- 
CELE Residue 

Industrial Evidence—The only cases 
recorded in this country of epithelioma 
due to crude anthracene seem to be those 
deseribed by O’Donovan (73). ‘Three 
men engaged in handling 40 per cent. 
anthracene in an alizarine factory de- 
veloped epithelioma on the hand, cheek, 
and wrist respectively. One of the three 
had previously been a pitch-breaker ; of 
the two others, one had worked for 
thirty years and the other for thirty- 
two years with the crude anthracene, 
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and these two had never worked with 
any other tar-product. Of the twenty- 
five men employed in the factory, those 
dealing with the purified anthracene 
were tree from the skin lesions (aene, 
keratoses, telangiectases, and pigmenta- 
tion) which affeeted those in contact 
with the erude material. Leymann (47) 
mentions three workers in the anthra- 
eene department of a German chemical 
factory who had to undergo operation 
for tumor of the scrotum, but he gives 
no further information. 

Maperimental Kvidence-—Forty per 
ecnt. anthracene was tested upon two 
series of 100 mice. Series A received a 
suspension in lanolin, and showed no 
tumors, although forty-five mice lived 
more than six months. Series B re- 
After 131 


days when forty-four mice were alive, 


eeived an ethereal extract. 


one mouse developed a papilloma, which 
later bore a long horn. No other tumors 
appeared. An ethereal extract of an- 
thracene residue produced no tumors. 
This test was not very satistactory, as 
only six mice out of 100 lived more than 
160 days. But it seems clear that the 
cancer-producing substance is not con- 
centrated among the solids in suspen- 
sion tw anthracene oil. 


Pitch 

Industrial Evidence.—Ot the ninety- 
five eases of epithelioma notified to the 
llome Office from England and Wales 
between January, 1920, and June, 1922, 
sixty-six were in pitch workers (46). 
Many writers have described the condi- 
tions under whieh the piteh-breakers 
and the briquette-makers work, and the 
affections of the skin which they show 
[Legge (71), Warnes (13), Ehrmann 
(74) and others], so that it is unneces- 
sary to give any account of the matter 
here. Probably pitch cancer could be 
almost wholly eliminated if one of the 


systems now in use in some works j; 
Holland and Germany (47) (75) coul, 
be adopted. Thus in the Fohr-Kleip 
schmidt system the liquid pitch ean hb. 
run off from the tar-stills into tan! 
wagons and conveyed to a briquettin 
plant, where it is converted in a closed 
apparatus, which is patented, into a fir 
dry powder. This is mixed with th 
coal dust in a closed drum. Thus th 
work of the pitch-breaker at the gas 
works is abolished altogether, and the 
briquette-makers are not exposed to 
piteh-dust. 

Laperimental Evidence.—Pitch was 
applied to two series of 100 mice. Series 
A received a suspension of pitch in 
melted lanolin (3 gm. in 10 @e.); the 
first tumors appeared after 182 days, 
when there were twenty-seven mice sur 
viving. Between the 182nd and 294th 
days nine tumors appeared which were 
examined microscopically. Of these 
three were papillonfata, two showing 
eonsiderable downgrowth, while the re- 
maining six were typical epitheliomata. 
Series B received the filtered solution 
from piteh (8 gm.) in 90 per cent. ben- 
zol (10 @e.). This produced papillo- 
mata very quickly, the first appearing 
on the 64th day. This preparation was 
far more toxie than the other. After 
eighty days there were twenty-eight 
mice, and after 150 days two mice, re- 
maining. Two tumors were examined, 
one being a papilloma with some down 
growth and one an early carcinoma 
Jordan (65) also has produced cancers 
by means of a solution of pitch in benzo! 


‘*Pitch Distilate’’ 
Experimental Evidence—When pite! 
is heated in an iron retort, the first dis 
tillate which comes over is greenish 
black and greasy, like anthracene oil. | 
the temperature is raised to 490° C 
(bulb of thermometer in liquid) the dis 


J. 
April, 1 








‘e becomes yellowish, and at this 

a gas usually ignites at the nozzle 

i retort. At 510° a clear orange- 

wy liquid, having no resemblance to 

racene oil, comes over, which solid- 

to a reddish material rather like 

ne-wax. This liquid continues to 

| over till 550° is reached; the resi- 

in the retort is then a very hard 

A solution of the red solid in 90 

cent. benzol, in which it is almost 

ily soluble, was used for applica- 

to 100 mice. After eighty days, 

en twenty-eight mice remained, sev- 

papillomata appeared. Of seven 

ecimens examined, four showed papil- 

na, and of these one showed consider- 

vie downgrowth. One of the other 

pecimens showed a perfectly definite 

epithelioma. The cancer-producing sub- 

‘auce is then present in a fraction dis- 
tilled above 500° C, 


SumMaARY OF Part Il. THe DistrisputTion 
oF THE CanceR-PrRopuUcING SUBSTANCE 
\MONG THE DIFFERENT F'RACTIONS OF 
Gas-Works Tar 


lo summarize the data given in this 
ction, one may say that, from the in- 
dustrial evidence alone, the cancer- 
producing substance is present in the 
uigher boiling fractions—namely, creo- 
‘ec oll, anthracene oil (and hence in the 
een oil and erude anthracene), and 
‘ch. The experimental evidence sup- 
cements this by showing that it is not 
icentrated in the solids suspended in 
‘hracene oil, and that it is present in 
highest boiling distillate obtainable 
m pitch. Hence it may distil over 
rough an interval of temperature ex- 
ding roughly from 250° (the creosote 
ction) to over 500° (the ‘‘piteh dis- 
ate’’)—that is, over a range of 
J~ C. or more. It must be admitted that 
's wide range has never been deter- 
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mined by experiments with fractions 
from one and the same sample of tar. 
According to Bloch (64), in some tars 
the cancer-producing factor is absent 
from all fractions boiling below 400°. 


Parr III 
A CoMPARISON OF THE COMPOSITION OF 
Coat Tars, Licgnirr Tar, SHaue Or, 
AND PETROLEUM, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE HieH-Botmina Com- 
POUNDS 


Since cancer is produced by gas- 
works tar, lignite tar, shale oil, and at 
any rate some forms of petroleum, one 
naturally inquires what substances are 
common to all these liquids ; and one may 
inquire further, since blast-furnace tar 
is innocuous and the evidence points to 
the comparative feebleness of crude pe- 
troleum in this respect, what substances 
are absent from or less abundant in 
these two. With this object in view, a 
list as complete as possible was com- 
piled of the compounds present in each 
of these liquids. The data were set down 
in five parallel columns so that one 
could see at a glance what was the 
known distribution of any particular 
compound. ‘The authorities used were 
chiefly Lunge and Spielmann for coal 
tar, and Scheithauer for lignite tar and 
shale oil, with Steuart also for the lat- 
ter; for petroleum, Hofer’s book (57) 
was found more useful than any other. 

This piece of work obviously had to 
be carried out, but the result was not 
very satisfactory. The chief difficulties 
were as follows: (1) because a given 
compound has not been demonstrated 
in, say, shale oil, one can by no means 
assume that it is not present; (2) we 
have very little information about the 
composition of blast-furnace tar and of 
shale oil; (8) many of the statements 
about lignite tar refer to the modern 
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product, and it is not certain whether 
this produces ecaneer; (4) the whole sub- 
ject of petroleum is made difficult by the 
great number of different kinds of oil, 
differing widely in composition, and by 
the scantiness of the information avail- 
able about many of them. 

Attention was then directed espe- 
cially to the compounds with high boil- 
ing points, for it seems clear from the 
facts given in Part IL of this paper that 
the eancer-producing substance must be 
sought among these. As an arbitrary 
lower limit, a boiling point of 270° C. 
(roughly the temperature at which the 
distillation of anthracene oil is begun) 
was chosen, and a separate lst was 
made of all the compounds known to be 
present in gas-works tar which boil at 
or above this point. This list is given 
In Table 2. The compounds marked X 
have been tested for cancer-produeing 
There may 
also be present traces of the higher par- 


power with negative result. 


affins; those havine more than 15 ear- 
Appar- 
ently no members of the olefine, acety- 


bon atoms boil above 270° ©, 


lene, or naphthene series having’ boiling 
points above 270° C. are known to oceur 
in coal tar. The presence of picene in 
coal tar has not been established quite 
certainly. 

One must now consider which of the 
eompounds in the list are common to 
the other eancer-produeing fluids, and 
to blast-furnace tar. The result of this 
Inquiry may be given as follows: The 
only substanees boiling above 270 
which are stated to be present 

1. in blast-furnace tar are the naph 
thols; 

2. in hgnite tar are picene and chry 
sene y 

o. Im Seottish shale oil are pyrene 
and chrysene, and the methyl-quinolines 


from C,,H,,N on; 


with some higher parattins in each case. 


The literature does not seem to con jy 
adequate proof of this identificatio: «4 
pyrene and chrysene in shale oil. . 
cording to Scheithauer, picene and ¢! 
sene come over in abundance in the |; »» 
stages of fractionation of modern . 
nite tar and are deposited in sv 4 
masses in the condensers. 

With regard to the petroleums, 
some of them compounds boiling above 
270° of the paraffin, ethylene, and i. 
pene series are present; but appareni|y 
no substance included in Table 2 has as 
yet been shown beyond doubt to be pres 
ent in any wiheated oil. In the distilla 
tion residues on the other hand, such as 
those obtained by distilling Pennsy!|- 
vanian oil in red-hot iron retorts, an- 
thracene, phenanthrene, chrysene, and 
pyrene are present; and the same sul). 
stances have been found in the Galician 
residues (Hofer (57, pp. 92-93) and 
Redwood (76, p. 319)). 

The comparison of the composition otf 
these four different liquids shows, then, 
that chrysene, picene, and pyrene are 
common to two or more of them. One 
may now state the experimental results, 
so far wholly negative, which these high 
boiling substances have given in inves- 
tigations carried out in this Institute. 
Each substance is tested upon a serics 
of 100 mice, and the experiment is con 
tinued for nine months. 


Chrysene (a 1 per cent. solution in warn 
90 per cent. benzol of a preparation fr 
Kahlbaum) has been applied at the pres 
date for six and one-half months. This s) 
stance is distinctly toxic; only five out of | 
100 mice are now alive. None of the ser 
has shown any signs of a tumor. Picene a 
Retene. Dr. Chattaway of Queen’s Colles 
Oxford, has been so kind as to give his v 
pure preparations of these two hydrocarb: 
to be tested here. The experiments have be 
in progress for a few weeks only.’® Appare! 


“Note added at correction of proof?: 


Picene and Retene have now been applied 
seven months with negative results. 
g.1 
April, 1 
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_BLE 2.—COMPOUNDS PRESENT IN GAS-WORKS TAR WHICH BOIL ABOVE 270° C. 




















Melting: | Melting 




















or or 
Compound Boiling Compound Boiling 
Point Point 
vile °C. 
CH, CH-C-CH 
i 4 \ 
naphthene ( - I. 278 Naphthacene C H ( iat J 835 
~~ | \ ff 
CH, CH-C-CH 
\ uorene C,H, —— C,H, 295 CH 
™, i Naphthan- yr" 
CH, thracene C_ oH. C, He 141 
% | ra | 
‘Juoranthene © H, — C,H, 250 CH : 
~S “SN (at 60 mm.) | 
CH CH Chrysogene 280-290 
\4 
CH Benzerythrene CoH (Cit he 8307-308 
ae! Crackene CF. over 
ft’ ie 500 
X Anthracene CH C_H 360 
6 4 | , 6 4 
oo. ey , a 
CH Diphenylene oxide (¢ A ( eH, 276 
\N 7 
Q-Methyl anthracene C HCH, above 0 
360 
B-napithofuran C I. Cil 254-286 
Anthracene dihydride C3... 305 Nil 
2 O—CH | 
Anthracene hexahydride C, H,, 290 
a- and 3-Naphthol C_,H,OH 278 
’ hea ‘ °c) ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ 
\ Phenanthrene a ( oH, 340 and 204 
CH = CH a-Dimethyl quinoline CH, N(CH, le 274 
\ Retene ii ae deals. 350 X Carbazole C,H, — C,H, 855 
| , 
CH—CH NZ 
H 
CH = CH 
| | ) 
Phenyl p-ni: y C — C 336 
‘vrene CH, CH. above - aa oH, 1046 330 
| | 360 \/ 
CH = CH P 
H 
nryse > ’ at i, 2 ) 
irysene ot : olde 43\ CH 
\ 
CH= CH = 4 |™ 
X Acridine CH C,H, above 
Picene CH, —C_H, 520 N | 7 360 
~~. , N 
| | 
CH — CH 
Diphenylene sulphide C,H, — CH, 332 
Ixene C,H —C=C—CH, 865 \ 7 . 
| td ' ) 


CH —C—C—C H 
2 6 4 








The melting point is given in italics. 
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ly neither picene nor chrysene requires the 
higher retort temperatures for its formation, 
for they are obtained by the carbonization 
of lignite at 600° C. Retene is a derivative of 
phenanthrene. Pyrene has not yet been test- 
ed. This substance was first prepared in a 
pure state by Graebe (77) in 1871 from a 
high-boiling distillate from tar, which must 
have been similar to the piteh distillate de- 
scribed above, but so far no well-erystallized 
picrate which might be that of pyrene has 
been obtained from the piteh distillate. 

Anthracene dissolved in olive oil gave a 
negative result. This 1s in agreement both 
with the faet that workmen handling purified 
anthracene do not suffer from skin lesions 
(see under ‘*40 per cent. anthracene’’ above) 
and with the experiments of Fibiger (78) who 
failed to produce tumors in mice and rabbits 
by subeutaneous injections of suspensions or 
solutions of anthracene in oil. Truxene seemed 
to be of considerable interest ; compounds al- 
lied to it, or truxene itself, have been thought 
to be important constituents of pitch (see 
Lunge (10, p. 5382)). It was synthesized 
from phenylpropionie acid by the method of 
Kipping (79) and applied in solution and 
suspension in various mediums _ (lanolin, 
xylol, and 90 per cent. benzol) without result. 
Phenanthrene, Fluorene, and Acenaphthene, 
dissolved in 90 per cent. benzol, all gave 
negative results; the two latter are distinctly 
toxic. Acenaphthene is not present in some 
English tars. Acridine has often been sug- 
gested as the cancer-producing agent in tar, 
probably on account of its irritating effect 
upon the skin and mucous membranes. It 
was applied dissolved in lanolin in the one 
case and in 90 per cent. benzol in the other 
to two series of mice, 7.e., 200 in all. The 
only noticeable effect was that the health of 
these mice was especially good, so that an un- 
usually large proportion lived throughout the 
nine months. This provides another illustra- 
tion of the fact that ‘‘irritation’’ alone is not 
a means of producing eancer (cf. the chrome 
workers (46)). The formula of Carbazole 
suggested the possibility of establishing a econ- 
nection between the forms of cancer affecting 
aniline workers and tar workers, but no ef- 
feets upon the skin or bladder were produced 
by a 1 per cent. solution in aleohol. Accord- 
ing to Bloch (64) the cancer-produeing sub- 
stance does not contain mitrogen. 


The remaining substanees in the list 
have not as yet been available for ex- 
periment. Of them one can exelude the 
naphthols, fer they are present in blast- 


furnace tar. Crackene is a low-tem: 
ature product; it can be obtained f) 
coal by distillation below 500° (17). 
which temperature it begins to dec 
pose. The isolation of many of the 
stances in question is very difficult 
they have been but seldom prepared 
In conclusion a few points about sor, 
other compounds and classes of ¢ 
pounds may be considered. Naphth, 
are present in very small amount in evs- 
works tar (see under ‘‘THigh-Temp: 
ture Tar,’’ above). They are present 
in specially large amounts (up to 80 jer 
eent.) in Russian (Baku) petroleum: 
none of the very few eases of petroleum 
caneer of which we have been able to 
find records was due to Russian petro 
leum. The Olefines are present in ver) 
small amount in high-temperature tar, 
but more abundantly in Scottish shale 
oil; the only petroleum at all rich in 
them is the Californian, which has cer- 
tainly not attracted notice as a source 
of industrial cancer. With regard to 
the Paraffins, the evidence derived from 
the lignite tar and shale oil industries 
has been given above; in these indus 
tries the workmen who have most to do 
with the most concentrated forms of 
paraffins are the least liable to affections 
of the skin. High-temperature coal tar, 
which, together with its pitch, produces 
far more cases of industrial cancer than 
do all other materials put together, |s 
especially poor in paraffins, and contai!s 
less of them than does blast-furnace ti 
The petroleums of Pennsylvania, ©: 
ada, Galicia, and Roumania cont 
especially large amounts (up to 89 | 
cent.) of paraffins, but are not © 
tinguished by producing many cases 
petroleum cancer. We have been a ° 
to learn of one ease from the Uni 
States and of thirteen cases from G 
cia. Prosser White (80, p. 143) s: 
‘The writer has watched womeii 
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aployed all their working hours, 
‘ter year, bedaubed with refined 
- . wax free from impurities, none 
m have ever experienced the least 
' of imeonvenience or distress.’’ 
W an and Jefferies (81) have given 
| ible summary of the results of 
5] aneous injection of paraffins in 
: din monkeys; the type of lesion 

ed so far ‘‘is a foreign-body 
ranutfoma, and in no sense of the word 
neop astie.’’ It is unfortunate that the 
idea ‘hat paraffins cause cancer should 
). exeouraged by the use of the term 
“Wax Cancer’’ in the title of a paper 
“*Parafinoma and Wax Cancer,’’ by 
Davis (82)) which does not contain a 
description of even a single case of any 
condition which could be described as 
“Wax Cancer.’’ 

The evidenee concerning Carbolic 
Acid has been given under ‘‘The Frac- 
tions of Low-Boiling Point,’’ above. 
Many of the other Phenols are present 
in larger amounts in blast-furnace tar 
than in gas-works tar. Naphthalene 
seems to be exeluded by its great vola- 
tility, which causes it to be present in 
‘le low-boiling fractions; by its presence 
i blast-furnace tar and in many petro- 
cums; and by the fact that the men 
eigaged in its manufacture show only 
icviigible affeetions of the skin (80, p. 
lo). Bierich (83) produced cancer in 

«co onee with pyrrol and once with 
vo vidine; he tested twenty-seven other 

‘ances with negative results, but 
unfortunately he does not name 
Our results with benzidine 

irated solution in alcohol) were 
'y negative, with regard to both 
xin and the bladder. Benzidine has 
een found in coal tar. Bloch (64) 
that the cancer-producing sub- 

*e is neither acid nor basic. Murray 
has shown that if coal tar is ex- 
‘ed successively with water, alcohol, 
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and ether, the ethereal extract is much 
more active in producing cancer than is 
either the tar or the other two extracts. 
The ether in such an experiment takes 
up about one-half the weight of the orig- 
inal tar. This result does not permit 
one to conclude that the cancer-produc- 
ing substance is itself ether-soluble; it 
may be dissolved in the liquids of the 
tar which go into solution in the ether. 
Iixperiments with high-boiling fractions 
of ether extracts prepared by Murray’s 
method are in progress in this Institute. 


SumMarRY OF Part III 


Thus the attempts made to find the 
cancer-producing substance among the 
known constituents of coal tar have 
given wholly negative results. It now 
seems not unlikely that the cancer-pro- 
ducing substance in tar is some com- 
pound as yet quite unknown, which is 
unstable and present in amounts as 
small as those of the hormones in the 
body-fluids or the vitamines in foods. As 
in the ease of some hormones, its iden- 
tification may be long delayed even 
when very concentrated preparations 
can be obtained. ‘Those substances 
which are known to be present in coal 
tar have been isolated because they are 
specially abundant, or stable, or capable 
of forming well-defined compounds; the 
unknown substances are unknown be- 
eause they have not these properties, 
and the cancer-producing substance may 
well be among them. 

Summaries of the first two sections of 
this paper have been given above. 

All the experimental work described 
above has been carried out under the 
direction of Dr. Archibald Leitch, to 
whom the writer is indebted for much 
advice and help in many matters dealt 
with in this paper. Invaluable mate- 
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rials and 


information have been re- 


eeived from Messrs. W. Gordon Adam, 


I 


. M. Potter, and N. KE. Siderfin, of the 


Gas Light and Coke Company, and from 
Mr. W. Wirby, of the South Metropol- 
itan Gas Company; without their help, 
Which has been most readily given at 
the eost of much time and trouble, the 
work could not have been carried out. I 
wish to express my indebtedness also to 


about many forms of industrial ¢: 
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to Mr. Kk. M. Bailey, Chief Chem of 


the Pumpherston Works, for th« 
obtained by him as to the temper: 
in shale retorts; to Mr. D. R. Ste sy 


for literature on the compositio of 


shale oil; to Mr. A. B. Searle of 
field, for 


information upon se, ra] 


points connected with tar and coal: 4 
to Dr. Chattaway, for his kindness jy 


Dr. 'T. M. Legge, Senior Medical In- supplying specimens of picene and 
spector of Factories, for information — retene. 
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& 
t. : [YGIENE AND Pusiic Heart. By Louis OC. 
kes, M.D., D.P.H. University of London, Lt.- 

q |, R.A.M.C. (Temp.), Consulting Sanitary Ad- 
ey to H. M. Office of Works; Late Civilian Sani- 

. ry Member of the Advisory Board for Army 
diecal Services; Medical Officer of Health of 

a, Metropolitan Borough of Chelsea; Fellow of 
Royal Sanitary Institute; and Henry R. Ken- 

., od, C.M.G., M.B., F.R.S. Edinburgh, D.P.1H. Lon- 
n; Chadwick Professor of Hygiene in the Uni- 

la : ‘sity of London; Medical Officer of Health and 
He blic Analyst of the Metropolitan Borough of 


‘ke Newington and Medical Officer of Health for 
e County of Bedfordshire; Fellow of the Royal 
initary Institute. Cloth. Seventh Edition. Pp. 
“3 with index. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son 
d Company, 1925. 


The appearance of the seventh edition of 
‘his work is weleome and indicates the rapid 
ivanees which have been taking place in the 
voad and general fields of preventive medi- 
ne. It is certainly evident that in the last 
_ ew years new knowledge has been acquired 
1 every side, and no manual or textbook can 
considered in any measure adequate which 
oes not undergo frequent revisions. In no 
ld is this more true than in that of pre- 
entive medicine. 

7 This edition, then, is another attempt to 
y nut before health officers, practising physi- 
cians, and others interested in conserving the 
health of the public, ‘‘the advances in Public 
llealth and Sanitary Science that have taken 
place since the last edition was issued.’’ Al- 
hough the paper, binding, and printing make 
a creditable appearance, as in many works of 
‘lis sort, judicious pruning should be resort- 
ed to more freely in certain chapters and 
much irrelevant material should be omitted, 
vlile in others a more comprehensive treat- 
ment would seem necessary to make this work 

really adequate manual. 
The book deals mainly with the hygiene of 
e environment (sanitation). There are, for 
‘ample, sixty-five pages on air and ventila- 
(n, twenty-five on climate and meteorology, 
nd thirty on disinfection, with descriptions 
a multiplicity of apparatus and elemen- 
‘ry physical principles that seem unneces- 
ary. The section on ventilation is not very 
nodern in certain respects, such as over-em- 
hasis on the injurious effects of sewer gas, 
nce a hygienic bugaboo, but now not serious- 
regarded by most sanitarians. There are 
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other chapters in which American sanitarians 
will find little of service. Such subjects as 
heredity and eugenies, now regarded general- 
ly as important hygienic and _ sociological 
problems, are not considered. The chapters 
on water, disposal of refuse, foods, maternity 
and child welfare, and school hygiene, appear 
adequate and readable. The chapter on in- 
dustrial hygiene and marine hygiene, al- 
though brief, is well written, with a considera- 
tion of the most important statutory regula- 
tions of Great Britain, the pioneer in legisla- 
tion to protect the industrial worker. Particu- 
lar attention is given to dust and fumes as a 
cause of disease, and also to occupational tu- 
berculosis. The most important industrial 
poisons, together with sanitary precautions 
and welfare orders, are considered briefly. 
The various communicable diseases, their inei- 
dence, etiology, mode of transmission, diag- 
nosis, prevention and control, are described 
in a brief manner. It appears that insufficient 
emphasis is placed upon diagnosis and the 
methods usually employed in public health 
laboratories. 

No fault ean be found with the authors’ 
statement of our present-day knowledge of 
contagious diseases. The roéle of insects in 
disease, however, appears to receive insuffi- 
cient attention. The historical or epidemio- 
logical side has not been developed. The 
problem of human ‘‘carriers’’ is considered. 
Special stress is laid upon the fact that most 
diseases are highly infectious in their early 
stages. This shows how imperative is the 
close co-operation of the practising physi- 
eian and the health officer. 

The book should make an appeal to those 
who want a short, concise statement of the 
most important facts, especially in regard to 
English practice and methods in public health. 
—G, Howard Bailey. 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL RE-EDUCATION. By Shep- 
herd lvory Franz, M.., Director of Laboratories, 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (Government Hospital for 
the Insane), Washington, D. C.; Professor of Psy- 
chology, George Washington University. Cloth. 
Pp. 221 and preface and index. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1928. 


This new book by Dr. Franz—the author of 
the well-known ‘‘ Hand Book of Mental Exam- 
ination Methods’’—was written mainly for 
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medical men not trained as specialists in the 
field, and is fairly easy reading. The author 
treats his subject in an authoritative manner, 
and the book is well worth reading by any- 
one interested in the treatment of patients 
disabled by nervous and mental diseases. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I 
deals with the ‘‘Basis and General Concept 
of Ne-edueation.’’ Re-education in its broad- 
est sense is defined as a replacement of bad 
habits with better habits or the formation of 
new habits to replace habits which have been 
lost. 

Part II diseusses general re-education 
principles. It shows how habits are usually 
or normally formed from infancy up to adult 
life, and how a knowledge of these mechanisms 
assists in the development of a technic of re- 
education. The chapter on the measurement 
of performance is well written and is a prac- 
tical, lucid aceount of methods successfully 
used in the professional work of the author. 

In Part III one may profitably read chap- 
ters which treat the matter and technie of 
re-education more specifically. There are 
chapters on neurological and mental adjust- 
ments which are recommended for use in 
eases of anterior poliomyelitis, locomotor 
ataxia, cerebral palsy, speech defect, and 
psychosis. ‘These chapters are particularly 
valuable to the physician who meets such eon- 
ditions in his practice, as they approach and 
treat these subjects from a practical point of 
view, and give the physician definite, concise, 
and clear directions for earrying out the ther- 


apeutic measures recommended.—Henry B. 
Elkind. 


STUDY OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
LAWS AND SERVICE: MONOPOLY OR COMPETITION 
WITH RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE IMPARTIAL Com- 
MITTEE ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
TO THE CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Edited 
by H. D. Martin, Medical Director, The Pollak 


Steel Company. Cloth. Pp. 1007 and index. Ci 
cinnati, 1923. 


Under the foregoing title have been pub 
lished the results of an investigation made by 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, to 
eether with the resultant recommendation: 
of a committee appointed by the Chamber t. 
consider whether or not the Ohio Compensa 
tion Act should be changed or amended. 

The volume sets forth the recommendation: 
of this committee in the first thirty pages 
the remainder of the book being given up t' 
verbatim reports of testimony taken by the 
committee from a number of sources of in- 
formation, including employers (particularly 
in Ohio), compensation commissions of va- 
rious states, and representatives of various 
insurance companies writing compensation 
insurance. It is probably the most volum- 
inous and detailed survey which has been 
recorded for public perusal. It is excellently 
indexed, and to anyone who is interested in 
the highly controversial subject of whether 
compensation insurance should be conducted 
by the state, by insurance companies, or by 
both state and insurance companies, will be 
found extremely valuable. From the stand- 
point of the readers of THis JOURNAL there 
is little of material value. Very little space 
is devoted to the question of medical treat- 
ment, and this space to the question of ad- 
ministration only. For a medical man, inter- 
ested as he presumably is in the medical side 
of questions coming under compensation in- 
surance, liftle, if any, information can be 
said to be contained in the voluminous re- 
ports of testimony which are set forth. For 
a person interested in the subject matter in- 
tended to be covered by the investigation of 
the committee, it will be found highly inter- 
esting, containing as it does such a full pres- 
entation of the various points of view upon 
that subject —William W. Kennard. 
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This is a general article regarding the 
essity of emphasizing industrial hygiene. 
Writer considers it a publie duty to pre- 
industrial workers from unnecessary 
ents and to compensate them for both 
dents and occupational diseases. He 
Nts out that the annual death rate in 
fain is only 12 per thousand, whereas in 
nada it is 14 per thousand, despite the 
that the population is largely rural and 
ihe rural death rate alone is not greater 
that of Great Britain: the cause of the 
ior general rate in Canada must be sought 
ndustrial centers. 
ie chief means of promoting industrial 
ene which the author recommends are: 
Industry, assisted by the state, should 
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arrange for medical examination, so_ that 
workers nay he selected for the occupations 
for which they are fitted. 

2. Physicians should report all cases of in- 
dustrial diseases and accidents to the Health 
Departments which should investigate the 
relationship between the disease and its 
cause, and supply the Departments of Labor 
with information enabline them to correct 
the causes. 

3. Legislation should enforce the forego- 
ine recommendations. 

4. Medical schools should devote more time 
to teaching the close relation of occupation 


and disease.—R. M. H. 


DISABLING SICKNESS AMONG EMPLOYEES OF 
A Rupper MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN 1918. 1919, 1920. Some MorsBIDITY STATIS- 
TICS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH OF 
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THe Goopricn Company. U.S. Pub. Health 
Re p., Di Cc, 15, 1922, vol. 37 » PD. IOS85- 
I092. 

Cases of siekness and non-industrial in- 
Juries causing absence from work from one 
full day up to one vear among employees on 
the factory payroll were reeorded and elassi- 
fied by the department of health of the B. 
I’, Goodrich Company during the three-year 
period ending October 31, 1920. Krom the 
tabulation of these data made by the Equita- 
ble Life United 
States, this report was prepared and present- 
ed. The summary is quoted below. 

The three vears 


Assurance Society ot the 


from the 
view, and consequently the 


were unusual 


health point of 
morbidity statistics of this period would not 
be representative of the sickness expectancy 
of the present time. The problem of reducing 


Industrial morbidity to the lowest possible 
rate is not the same as the problem of redue- 
ing industrial mortalitw. Siekness disabilities 
were found to vary considerably by years, 
not only for specific diseases, but also im the 
total amount of time lost per person: but 
the chief eauses of disability remained practi- 
cally the same throughout the period under 
review. Disabilities were of shortest dura- 
191s. The 


CaNSeCS lastine longer than one 


tion in the vear ending October 31, 
frequency of 
week was greatest in the year ending October 
$1, 1919; in the following vear occurred the 
ereatest number of short-time disabilities 
that is. those lastine less than one week. The 
heneficial etfeets of a well-organized industrial 
health department are reflected im the mor- 
bidity rates of employees according to length 
of serviee with the company and in the per- 
eentagvge absent each month on account of dis- 
ability. = 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS UNDER THE GER 
MAN REPUBLIC. A. Sa/omon. Welfare Work, 
Dec., 1922, vol. 3, pp. 225- 227. 

This article, which is eontributed by the 
director of the Sehool of Social Studies. Ber- 
lin, sets out to show what the revolution has 
done for the working classes in Germany. 
Though the workers have certainly achieved 
political power it appears that they have not 
been able to reach their ideals of practical 
socialism in economic and industrial lite. The 
influence and power of capital are stronger, 
and nationalization ot 
away than ever betore: 


industry is further 
the internal economic 
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situation and the results of the Russian 
periment quite account for this. <Acty 
they have something of more real imports 
than nationalization—that is, better eo, 
tions of life, shorter hours of work, an 
share in the responsibility of production, 
The first fruit of the revolution was 
eight-hour day in place of an unlimited | 
for men and of a ten-hour day for won 
This was introdueed by the provisional o 
ernment in 1918, and ineluded workers in 
spheres. Difficulties were immediately a) 
parent in connection with certain oceupations. 
as, for example, agriculture, domestie sery 
and nursing. Agriculture has now. special 


cil 


legislation, while domestie service and nursino 
are to be regulated on the principle of ‘* pr 
paredness,’’ or being available, if needed, dur 
ing a period of thirteen hours, with definit 
intervals for meals and rest. Regarding the 
effect on industry, there is everywhere a ¢ 

sire to take on overtime work or an extra 
job, in spite of strong trade union opposition 
to the principle ; 
women 


in some eases, both men a) 
follow a occupation, Thi 
linlons, with the help of faetory inspectors. 
blocked this some dis- 
triets by arranging a two-shift system. 

In regard to the effeet of shorter hours 
on output, evidence is conflicting. Perhaps 
the most pronounced results are the establish- 
ment of thousands of small allotments of land 
around the cities and the avidity with which 
the workman and his family have taken to 
rearing vegetables. As may be conceived 
the results have not been so gratifying wit! 
the younger generation which leans toward 
amusement, though a considerable interes! 
has been aroused in games and sports. 


second 


have tendeney in 


Next in importance to the eight-hour day 
are the law-making Works Councils whic 
are compulsory in factories, shops, and offices 
with more than twenty employees. No iss 
has been so violently contested in German 
the workers as well as the employers are 
vided in their opinions of the question. | 
bill became law in 1920 and gave the work: 
a share in the control of production and b 
ness management. These couneils have 
control of the wage tariffs; they safegua) 
the right of the workers to combine; they } 
required to prevent strikes and lockouts; the. 
are entitled to send two delegates to the hoa 
of directors and to have the balance sh 
laid before them; they give general dir 
tions regarding the engagement of new wo! 
ers, and take part in decisions of dismiss: 
they control welfare work, health arrang 


J. J 
May, ! 














‘s, and matters affecting working condi- 
. The work of the councils appears to 
centered more around labor problems 
. around those of management and pro- 
‘on: indeed the former eagerness to share 
‘vol may be said to have disappeared. 
‘rade unionism has received a great stimu- 
ander the new régime but welfare work 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND 
CHEMIC 


Gas WARFARE. Errects OF POISONOUS 
(jises—EarLy AND Late. W. R. Galwey. 
‘vy, as follows from U.S. Naval Med. Bull., 
?, vol. 17, pp. 230-242, in Chem. Abstr., 
heb, 10, 1923, vol. i ge p. L360, 
The gases used are classified by their ae- 
ons into the following six groups: lachryma- 
rs; sensory irritants of the eyes, nose, and 
nper Yrespiratory passages;  vesicants; 
asphyxiants or acute lung irritants; direct 
poisons of the nervous system ; and gases 
hich aet by interference with the respira- 
tory property of the blood. The action of 
ese gases upon the tissues and the symp- 
ioms produced are deseribed with much de- 


tall, —f, D. 


GAs MASKs IN CHEMICAL PuLANTs. I. V. 
Kepner. Nat. Safety News, Jan., 19238, vol. 
D. 31. 
the various types of breathing apparatus 
ise prior to and since the world war are 
cussed. Sinee the war various manufac- 
ers have perfeeted the air-purifying con- 
nts of the canisters used with the ‘Tissot 
masks in order to give adequate protec- 
on against almost any toxie gases in the 


Tissot gas masks, without absorbent canis- 
and attached to 25 to 50 feet of non- 
apsible hose with funnel at one end and 

Nn pure alr, are universally used when 
hing out confined spaces eontaining dead- 


DOlS.- —h, M. cy 


RBON .MONoOxIDE PoIsOoNING. A. Giraull 
A. Richard. Abstr. as follows from 
¢ méd., 1922, vol. 30, pp. 556-557, in 
Abstr., Feb. 10, 1923, vol. 17, p. 454. 
arbon monoxide poisoning was followed 
sangrene and retention of urine and feces. 


ICC" PA] TON Al, POISONING BY BENZEN! P 
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has received a distinet setback. The German 
worker is hostile in principle to welfare 
schemes put forward by employers and ear- 
ried out by people of a different social class. 
The revolutionary government has been ex- 
traordinarily productive of labor legislation. 
—W. F. D. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
ALS, ETC. 


Faure-Beaulicu and Leévy-Bruhl. Absir. as 
follows from Bull. Nac. med. d. hop.., Nov. 
10, 1922, vol. 46, p. 1466, in Jour. Am. Med. 
ASSN.. Jan. 6, 923. vol. SU, p. Ho. 
Faure-Beaulieu and Lévy-Bruhl describe a 
severe anemia with hemorrhagie purpura and 
metrorrhagia in a woman employing ben- 
zene in her work. The patient showed also 
transitory signs of an affection of the spinal 
eord. They believe that similar symptoms oe- 
eurring after injections of arsphenamin may 
be due to the benzene in the drug. Legisla- 
tion should enforee sufficient ventilation of 
the rooms where benzene is employed, 


BENZENE ANEMIA. Faure-Beaulieu and 
Levy-Bruhl, Abstr. as follows from Bull. Soe. 
med, d. hop., Nov. 24, 1922, vol. 46, p. 1548, 
in Jour. Am. Med, Assn., Jan. 20, 1923, vol. 
S0, p. 213. 

Kaure-Beauheu and Lévy-Bruhl report a 
ease of anemia due to professional contact (in- 


‘halation) with benzene of the highest purity. 


BENZENE EryturMa. G. Milian. Abstr. as 
follows from Bull. Noc. meéd. dl, hop.., Now. 3. 
1922, vol. 46, p. 1447, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Dec. 30, 1922, vol. 79, D. wa 


Mihan deseribes aicase ot symmetric 


he 


erythema of extremities in a man habitually 
working with dyes dissolved in benzene. Some 
tests showed that the epidermis of the patient 
was hypersensitive also to the application of 
cold. Milian believes that it was due to an 
alteration of sympathetic centers of the cord 
by svphilis.—Kk. R. D. 


TETRACHLORETHANE Porsontine. NN. ves 
SINEr and V/. Wolf. Abstr. as faliows From 
Ann. de med.. Oct... 1922. vol. 1?. p. AOY, in 


Jour. Am. Med. Assn... Dec. 16, 1922, wal, 79. 


p. 2119. 
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Kiessinger and Wolf remark that arsphen- 
amin jaundice is so frequent today that not 
a week passes in an active hespital praetice 
Without encountering it. They have recently 
heen studying two cases of toxie jaundice, 
one fatal, for which tetrachlorethane, in the 
manufacture of artificial pearls, was) mani- 
festly responsible. In these and other cases 
cited, the first svimptoms were fati@ue, nausea, 
headache, constipation, sometimes vomiting. 
The jaundice did not appear till the third or 
fourth day. The necropsy findings in their 
Case are compared With the result of experl- 
ments on white mice, They ail testify to the 
highly toxie nature of tetrachlorethane, and 
that the liver suffers first and foremost. Since 
1915 toxie jaundice has been on the list of 
diseases to be declared to the British factory 
inspection service, In France this chemical 
has been abandoned in the makine of aero- 
planes. Treatment of the toxie manifesta- 
tions is said to consist of the early and pro- 
longed use of liver organotherapy, with 
W ileox 


has emphasized the importance of alkaline 


abundance of sweetened beverages, 


treatment, giving about 2 em. each of sodium 
citrate and sodium carbonate in a little water 
every two or three hours. This was supple- 
mented with small elucose or sodium bicar- 
bonate enemas, This alkaline treatment cured 
even in a case of trinitrotoluene toxie jaun- 
dice.—Kk. R. DD. 


PoLYNEURITIS Dug ‘ro TeETRACHLORETHANE, 
A, Levi and Bie ifel. Abstr. ads follows from 
Bull. Noc. med, d, hhop., Oct. 27, 1922, vol. io, 
p. 1100, in Jour, Am. Med. Assn., Dee. 30. 


1922, rol. 14. p. IID. 

Lert and Breitel describe two cases of poly- 
neuritis of lone duration due to tetrachlore- 
thane. The predominating symptom was a 
paralysis of the interosser of the feet and 
hancds.—-lk. R. dD. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING OF LEAD BURNERS. 
BRngelsmann,  Mainehen. med. Wehnsehr.. 
Dee, 22, 1922, vol. 69, p. 17°73. 

Mxamination of lead burners in two works 
In 1921 to 1922 showed that in one, twenty- 
two out of forty-one men had suffered from 
lead poisoning, five of them having two. at- 
tacks. In the second, with about the same 
foree, twenty-five had been ill, five of them 
with two attacks, one with three. Neither 


the appearance of stippled cells nor a 
in blood pressure nor a microscopie exami! 
tion of the urme can be depended upor 
vive warning of a threatened attack, 
diagnosis must be made on the eliniea] 
ture: a feeling of fatigue, especially in 
knees, loss of appetite, sluggish intesti; 
movements, and then sudden colicky pains 
radiating from navel and stomach, and « 
plete constipation. 

Air analyses were made to determine 
amount of lead that passed into the air jy 
the course of lead burning. No less than 5.6 
me. were found in two analyses in 100 liters 
of air. Of fortv-one burners who were ex- 
amined, thirty-one always suffered from ty) 
cal zine poisoning (chills) immediately after 
they had welded zine parts together.—A, II, 


Leap Strupies. I]. A Critical NOTE ON THE 
ELECTROLYTIC DETERMINATION OF LEAD IN 
BioLoagicAL Matrertan. ul. S. Minot. Jour. 
Biol. Chem., Jan., 1923, vol. 55, pp. 1-8. (Re- 
view by author. 

In a method recently deseribed by Denis 
and Minot for the electrolytic determination 
of lead in biological material, manganese is 
often present in the electrolytie bath and is 
deposited with the lead as dioxide on. the 
anode. Maneanese dioxide gives the reac- 
tions of lead dioxide in the subsequent steps 
of their procedure and frequently gives a 
positive test for lead when no lead is present. 

In the Denis and Minot method there are 
losses of lead due. (a) to a solution otf the 
precipitated sulphide during washing with 
0.10 N hydrochloric acid, and (5) to an in- 
complete electroly tie separation, 

The errors due to deposition of manganese 
and to loss of lead tend to balanee each other 
and give roughly quantitative results. 

Fairhall’s chromate method for the « 
termination of lead in biologieal material has 
heen found to be much more accurate alc 
practical than an electrolytic method, 


Tiree Cases oF MANGANESE POISONING. - 
PR. Charles. Jour. Neurol. and Psychopa'! 
Nov., 1922, vol. 3, pp. 262-208. 

The author diseusses the negative resu: 
up to the present time of the experimen! 
production ot poisoning, dl 
draws the conelusion that manganese ores « 


a 3 
May, 


manganese 
















to be nontoxic as a rule unless ingested 
ersons Who have a personal idiosynerasy. 
© symptoms attributed to manganese in- 
‘ation are grouped. Hmotional disturb- 
os may be manifest with uneontrollable 
rhter or weeping, particularly at the be- 
ning of the illness. Sometimes mental 
rior and lack of energy are prominent 
ptoms at the onset of the disease. This 
ng is probably due to excessive exertion 
Inced by the hypertonie condition of an- 
onistie museles, involvine excessive mus- 
ar work. 

()uite early in the disease there is a tend- 
eney to retropulsion, or in) some cases to 
vopulsion. The gait then becomes spastic, 
ith a peeuliar tendency for the patient to 
step forward on the metatarsophalangea! 
joints—a feature so marked in one of the 
cases deseribed that the patient, of his own 
accord, had had the heels of his boots raised 
for ease In walking, some time before he was 
xamined 

Later the face wears a mask-like expression, 
Che voice becomes monotonous, and increased 
sulivation is noted. There may be general 
paresis of the museles of the limbs, but with- 
out atrophy or reaction of degeneration. 

Tremors of the head and limbs are com- 
mon, and are Increased on intentional move- 
ment and after exertion. These tremors vary 
from a fine twitching of the hands to gross 
rhvthmical movements of the limbs, trunk, or 
head. The deep reflexes are increased. Pares- 
thesias and pains occur in the limbs. There 
may be complaints of cramps in the calf mus- 
‘les, generally worse after exertion. «Edema 
1 the legs is said to occur. Romberg’s sign 
isnot constant. There are no disturbances of 
ieop or superficial sensation, no eve changes, 
nO sphineter trouble, and no changes in the 
vlood or urine. There are said to be no al- 

rations in the spinal fluid, but in each of 

He three cases reported an excess ot elobulin 

is found. 

‘langanese produces no life-shortening de- 
erations. Patients having slight cases in 
early stages may recover, but patients 
ing advanced eases become life-long erip- 

some non-vital part of the nervous sys- 

being irrevocably destroyed—probably 
lenticular nucleus or its connections and 
thalamas., 
rhree quite tvypieal cases from the author’s 
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practice are described, two in men whose oe- 
eupation consisted of shoveling mineral man- 
vanese, and one in a man who ground man- 
ganese ore and threw the dust into a chute. 
The patients are living but are disabled by 
the rigidity. 

A brief reference is made to the literature 
on manganese poisoning, and the similarity of 
many of the symptoms to progressive lentieu- 
lar degeneration noted, but that disease is 
Invariably progressive and fatal, whereas 
the manganese cases improve or remain sta- 
tionary when exposure tO Manganese Ceases. 

Lastly, the possibility of manganese as an 
etiological factor should be borne in mind and 
excluded before a diagnosis of functional dis- 
ease or of disseminated selerosis is made.— 


Hi, M. 


EFFECTS OF THE X-RAYS AND RapiuM ON 
THE BLoop AND GENERAL HEALTH OF Rapt- 
oLoGisTs. G. EF. Pfahler. Abstr. from Am. 
Jour. Roentgenol., Oct., 1922, vol. 9, p. 047, 
in Jour. Radiol., Jan., 1923, vol. 4, pp. 27- 
28, 

Dr. Pfahler cites the known cases of death 
from direct or indirect exposure of raciolo- 
vists and their assistants to radium and X- 
ravs. The investigations of workers both 
here and abroad are reviewed and the follow- 
Ing conelusions are given: 

(1) Undue exposure to the X-rays or racdi- 
lum is associated at times with a moderate 
leukoplakia, a relative lymphocytosis, a rela- 
tive polveythemia, and = occasionally — an 
eosinophilia. (2 A low blood pressure, 
Which does not seem to be associated with any 
other definite symptoms, is quite common in 
radiological workers. (3) The asthenia, some- 
times noted, can probably be accounted for by 
strenuous work, caused by the great interest 
and also by the desire to meet the heavy over- 
head charges which must be carried by the 
radiologist. These symptoms are also prob- 
ably caused by close confinement, lack of fresh 
air, and lack of reereation. (4) The skin 
changes found in the earlier workers are not 
increasing, and are being avoided entirely by 
the vounger ones, because of Increased knowl- 
edge and increased protection. (5) Complete 
protection can undoubtedly be obtained. It 
requires not only the means, but continual 
eaution on the part of the individual. (6) 
Inereased protection IS needed by those who 


are working with the gamma rays, or with 
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the higher voltage X-rays. (7) A dental film 
earried in the pocket for two weeks will 
vive a quick index of excessive exposure. 
If definitely fogged or blaekened, — pro- 
tection should be inereased. (8) Shortening 
the hours of work and increasing the amount 
of fresh air and recreation will probably re- 
move symptoms, and prevent future trouble. 


HlisroGeENests oF Tar Cancer. IT. T. Dee!l- 
man. Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. f. Krebs- 
forsch., Oct, 19, 1922, vol. 19, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Dee. 23, 1922, vol. 79. p. 2202. 

Deelman publishes a very careful study on 
the histologie changes in beginning tar ean- 
eer of mice. The cancer cannot be prevent- 
ed by stopping the application of tar after 
macroscopic changes have appeared, although 
it seems that the changes of the seemingly 
benign affection into eancer occurs earlier if 
the irritation is continued.—hKh. R. D. 


DEMONSTRATION OF EXPERIMENTAL TAR 
Cancer Propucep iN Wuire Mice. Blum. 
Munchen, med. Wehnschr., Dec. 8, 1922, 
vol. 69, p. 1710. 

At a meeting of the Medical Society of 
Cologne, Blum demonstrated experimental 
tar cancer in white mice. He discussed 
the question of  loeal irritation versus 
chronic toxicosis. The theory of ‘‘speeifie 
cancer parasites’? has been abandoned and 
the newer experiments have lent support to 
the old theory of irritation, especially to the 
view of Lubarsch that the cancer problem is 
not a problem of specificity but of quantity. 
and also to the view of Ruibbert as to the 
significance of connective tissue changes in 
starting the unlimited epithelial prolifera- 
tion. Blum’s experiments began in Decem- 
ber, 1921, with white mice painted every third 
day with anthracite coal tar. The first posi- 
tive result appeared at the end of seven 
months.— A. H. 


EXPERIMENTAL Tar Cancers. BR. Bierich. 
Abstr. “Is follows trom Klin. Wehnsehr.. Now. 
11, 1922, vol. 1, D. «x 972, an Jour. Am. Med. 
Assi... Jan, OD, 


Bierich finds that in the first stage after the 


fq s 
LJad, UGL. OU, p- OS. 


continued application of tar, the fibers ot 
connective tissue swell and elastic fibers mul- 
tiply. Mast cells appear in numbers. All 


of these changes stop and even retrogress 1n 


the second stage, when the epithelium see 
to overcome this barrier and grows into 

depths. Since changes in the connective ¢ 
sue can be produced by an application 
roentgen rays or by repeated subeutanes 
Injections of arsenic, Bierich tried to prey 
tar cancer formation in animals by th 
methods. His success speaks for the prot, 
tive influence of connective tissue.—K. R. 


EXPERIMENTAL ‘TAR CANCER. FR. Bieric, 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Dec. 15, 19 
vol. OY, pp. 1738-1739. 

Bierich undertakes to discover the nature 
and mode of action of the cancer-producing 
factors in tar. Evidently their action is con. 
ditioned by quite definite properties, both o: 
the protoplasm and of the physical-chem 
eal structure. Experiments on white mice 
showed that the action of the tar is not con 
fined to the place where it is applied but that 
its active constituents penetrate into th 
neighboring connective tissue, are taken up 
by the blood, and exereted by the kidneys.— 


A. H. 


IeXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF CANCER bY 
ArsENIC. A. Leitch and Bb. L. Kennaway. Bri 
Med. Jour., Dec. 9, 1922, vol. 2, pp. 110: 
L1U8. 

The authors discuss the possibility of ar- 
senic being the active causative agent in the 
creation of industrial skin cancers. Appar- 
ently there are about thirty cases on record 
in Which people who are suffering from psor!- 
asis, and who have undergone arsenieal trea’ 
ment for periods lasting from two to thi, 
years, have developed epitheliomata. Apar 
from these eases there is little elinical © 
dence that arsenie can induce cancer. Miners 
dealing with ores of high arsenical conten’ 
show no special liability and the semi-mytl! 
eal arsenic eaters of Styria have not, with 
knowledge, furnished any example. 
amount of arsenie in coal tar and in parafi 
is verv small, and there is no evidence t! 
it produees tumor. Also no one has so 
suggested that the wide use of arsenieal pri 
arations in the treatment of svphilis has | 
prodnetive of eancer. 

In the hope of determining experiment: 
whether arsenic might not act as a eareinog 


a series of rats and mice was fed 


| 


ie agent, 
yreaqd 


eontaininge arsenic. The death 
was high but no tumors appeared. The 
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of arsenic applied locally was then in- 
vated. An alcoholic solution of potassi- 
arsenite (0.12 per cent.) was appled 

times weekly between the shoulders of 
hundred mice used. In three months 
thirds of the mice were dead, but an un- 
ted epithelioma together with a metas- 
nodule in one lung was produced in one 
he survivors.—W. F. D. 


<PERIMENTAL Soor CANCER. R. D. Passey. 
Ved. Jour., Dec, 9, 1922, vol. 2, pp. 
1115. 
his paper describes experiments made to 
‘in an active fraction out of soot which 
ld produce cancer artificially in a reason- 
percentage of cases. The only prepara- 
which proved effectual was prepared by 
‘ing a paste of three parts of soot and one 


part of quicklime with distilled water, and 
drying this by spreading it in a thin layer on 
glass plates. When dry and free from the 
smell of ammonia this was broken up finely 
and repeatedly extracted with ether until the 
color became that of light sherry. The wash- 
ings were filtered and distilled until the resi- 
due became of the consistency of a thick 
svrup. Of the mice subjected to the apphea 
tion sixteen out of eighteen survivors at the 
end of three months exhibited warts, and 
half of these subsequently developed cancer. 

A subsequent series of experiments was 
made with this particular fraction with a view 
to ascertain whether the presence or absence 
of fat-soluble A vitamine in the diet had any 
influence on cancer growths. The results were 
negative.—W. I. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


UDlEsS ON ‘TUBERCULOUS INFECTION. LX. 
NPLUENCE OF INHALATION OF COAL DUST ON 
Ti BERCULOUS INFECTION IN GUINEA-PIGs. H. 
Ss. Willis, Abstr. as follows from Am. Rev. 
luberc., Nov., 1922, vol. 6, p. 798, in Jour. 
lian. Med. Assn., Dec. 23, 1922, vol. 79, p. 


\Villis’ observations show that coal dust ae- 
lates slowly in the lunes of guinea-pigs 
posed repeatedly to its inhalation. It tends 
‘ome localized in the alveoli and alveolar 
is, under the pleura at intervals, in the 
uphoid tissue situated along the air and 
| passages and at the hilum, and along 
\inphatices in the adventitia of these tubes 
vessels, After infection tubercle develops 
What more abundantly in lungs of ani- 
exposed to dust than in those of normal 
als. The ratio is about as three to two. 
cells usually can be found in and about 
tuberculosis in lungs that have been 
exposed 10 dusting.—k. R. D. 


LMONARY ‘TUBERCULOsIS PRODUCED I:x- 

[ENTALLY BY ASPIRATION. JI. J. Corper. 
Us follows from Am. Rev. Tubere.. 
1922, vol. 6, p. 851, in Jour. Am. Med. 

1., Dec. 23, 1922. vol. 79. p. 2190. 

e upper lobe localization of pulmonary 

rculosis, the most common type of the 








disease found in man, Corper says, can be re- 
produced in dogs (in the sense of human 
postural anatomy) by the instillation of sus- 
pensions of tubercle bacilli into the nose while 
the animal is lying in the horizontal posture 
(on the right or left side depending on the 
side on which involvement is desired) during 
ether anesthesia with the head slightly ele- 
vated. These experiments with tuberele bacil- 
li verify the postural studies previously re- 
ported in animals in which India ink was 
used. By means of dead human tubercle 
bacilli, aspirated under ether anesthesia, all 
of the important characteristics of the disease 
in man may be reproduced, except progres- 
sion in the true sense of the term, such as 
would naturally be dependent upon actual 
multiplication of the bacilli in the lungs. The 
most important of these changes, including 
massive tuberculous granulation tissue forma- 
tion with subsequent necrosis followed by dis- 
charge into the bronchi and resulting cavity 
formation, fibrous pleural adhesions, and in- 
trapulmonary capillary hemorrhages are all 
obtained and in definite sequence, indicating 


that the full tissue damage initiated when 
the bacilli enter the lungs is not exhausted for 
a considerable period of time: visible eavi- 
ties were found only after 139 days, while in- 


trapulmonary capillary hemorrhage was seen 
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regularly carlier (after forty-one days 
K. RR. D. 


PNEUMOKONIOSIS AND TUBERCULOSIS: SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO Borit DISEASES IN Por- 
TERS. U1. Re. WM. Landis. Abstr. as follows from 
Aim. Rev. Tubere.,. Nov., 1922, vol. 6, p. 700, 
in Jour, Am. Med. Assn., Dee., 23, 1922, vol. 
09, p. 2190. 

The hypothesis is advanced by Landis that 
silica is the most irritant of all dusts and that 
those exposed to it in its pure form are in- 
capacitated in from two to eight vears. In 
other words, it will produce as much damage 
In this brief period ads OCCULS atter from thirty 
to fifty vears in a pottery or in a coal mine. 
[nstead of being a slow chronie process, sili- 
COSIS IS a Subacute and in some Instances a 
distinetly acute process. It would, therefore, 
seem that lunes acutely or subaeutely  in- 
flamed might readily become a fertile field 
for the tuberele bacillus. Landis empha- 
sizes the fact that no dust, not even siliea, ean 
eause tuberculosis. It may, as in the case of 
Silica, predispose the individual to the = dis- 
ease, but without the presence of the tu 
bercle bacillus tuberculosis cannot develop.— 
A. . BD, 


INDUSTRIAL ANTIIRAX. Lancet, Jan. 20, 
LO?.5 


3. ral. YG, D. / j?. 
The Advisory Committee on Anthrax, con- 


vened by the Third International Labour 
Conference, met in London December 5 to 14, 


1922, and after lone and lively (ISCUSSION re- 


solved ; 


1 ‘That hair used in the brush-making and up 
holstering industries shall be disinfected before 
the materials are handled industrially. 

~ That wool and hair to be used in the textile 
industry shall be disinfected before the materials 
are handled industrially, except in the following 
eases: ¢a) if the country of origin is included in 
the schedule of countries where the danger is 
slight; ¢(/) if the material to be imported has al 
ready been disinfected by ad process recognized us 
effective: ¢¢) if wools and long hair have to be 


sorted before Washing, unless these products are 


not ineluded in the list of harmless products: 
(7) in such other cases as may be determined by 
the committee, 


The committee held that prevention of an- 
thrax among flocks calls for (1) compulsory 
notification and oflicial verification of cases 
of anthrax; (2) isolation of animals sutfer- 
ing from or suspected of suffering from an- 


thrax: - the destruetion of the entire ear- 


cass Of any animals dead of, or suspected 
have died of, anthrax, and disinfeetion of 
immediate surroundings of the place wh. 
the animal died as well as of the premis:s 
where it was kept; and (4) preventive in. 
ulation of animals against anthrax. 

Minally the following resolution was 
adopted : 


The committee is of Opinion that in most eo 
tries the principal danger of industrial anthi 
arises in the manipulation of hides and skins, s) 
recognizes the impossibility of securing at thy 
present time complete disinfection to pro: 
against this danger, 

The committee, therefore, recommends that rez 
ulations be laid down in the different COUMLT IES 
having for their object the protection of the work 
ers and the soil against infection by anthrax from 
hides and skins, 

The committee further suggests that the Inte 
hational Labour Office, in’ conjunction with 
Hlealth Committee of the League of Nations 
should organize international researeh and invits 
nations and organizations chiefly interested to iw 
dertake such research in their respective countries 

The committee considers that in view of th: 
fact that all countries using infected materizats 
Will benefit by the discovery of a. satisfact 
process of disinfection it is desirable that the goy 
erning body should take into consideration t) 
possibility of finding grants in aid of resenre) 
undertaken for that purpose, 


MEASURES FOR THE PREVENTION OF AN: 
THRAX. Jyternat. Labour Office, Indust. and 
Labour Information, Oct. 31, 1922, vol. 1, pp. 
CaI- ZU, 

An Austrian decree, recently issued, con 
tains measures for the protection of workers 
against the danger of contracting anthrax. 
whether in faetories which handle raw hides 
and skins, horns. claws, and other parts of 
animals which may have been infected wit! 
anthrax, or in industries whieh utilize 
manufactured products, such as leather, wor 
skins, brooms, anc brushes. 

Where it cannot be proved that the ) 
materials from whieh these produets hi 
been manufactured have been procured fr 
Austrian slaughter houses, or have alree 
been disinfected according tO the regulatio: . 
they shall be subjected to the following tr 
ment as provided ; 

(a Exposure to steam of O15) atn 
pheric pressure for at least one hour. 

b boiling in a 5 per cent. solution 
carbonate of soda or potash for at least 


hours. 
c) Treatment by the Schattenfroh or 


J 
\ia\ 
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‘) process or any other process approved 
ne Ministries. 
ther precautionary measures are listed. 


, CH. 


LARIAL INFECTION IN RELATION TO AC- 
vTAL INJURY AND TO SuRGERY. Ff. Cioffi. 
r, from Arch, atal. di chir., 1922, vol. 5, 

in Med, Science, Jan., 1923, vol. 7, p. 


author is not concerned with the in- 

ce of an existing malarial infection upon 
occurrence of aceidents; or with its etfeet 
reventing or prolonging the healing of 
nds; or with the persistent symptoms, 
as wound neuralgia, in the infected; but 
the possibility of a recrudescence of long 
scent malaria as the result of trauma or 
srelcal operations. There has lone heen 
ognized an effect of this kind: following 
ect Injury to the spleen or heavy blows 
the splenic region, and indeed the evi- 
ence for it 1s COPIOUS. There is also a certain 
ount of ground for admitting that injuries 
long bones are competent to reawaken in- 
rion. In both cases the rationale of the 
process is clear, since they are the hemopoi- 
organs, but it is Important, from the med- 


legal and acecident-insurance aspects to 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


SoME NEW OCCUPATION DERMATOSES. &. 
Rucdemann, Jr. Ohio State Med. Jour., Se pt., 
vol, 18, pp. 018-620. 
industrial medicine offers a fertile field for 
arch to the dermatologist, The predis- 
ne factors of industrial dermatoses in- 
dry or oily skin, freely-perspiring skin, 
latory disturbances, and previous trauma 
rritation, Personal susceptibility and ae- 


d immunity due to repeated irritation 


puzzling problems. Exciting causes in- 
heat, cold, friction, parasites, and 

ical irritants. 

nong a large number of woods causing 
atitis are redwood and teak. Cocobolo 
dust sets up an irritation which in its 
on form resembles that from poison- 
Soothing lotions and mildly astringent 





es are indicated in early cases although 





know whether all traumata and simple opera- 
tions ean be held responsible. 

Cioffi has made inquiries from a large num- 
ber of Italian hospitals ito which numerous 
malarial subjects are admitted, concerning 
these points, and has found that in those elin- 
ies In which chloroform is used it is extreme- 
ly common for simple operative procedures 
to be followed in a day or so by malarial at- 
tacks, but that in those in which chloroform 
has been abandoned nothing of the kind is ob- 
served. Tle has also made observations on 
sixty railway employees, who were known 10 
have suffered from malaria, who were also in- 
jured, and in whom there was at a later per- 
od evidence of a persistence of the parasites 
in the blood, and in none of them was an at- 
tack determined by the trauma even when 
it concerned the bones. 

Ile coneludes that, as far as evidence goes 
at present, trauma, unless directly to the 
spleen or splenic region, and possibly such as 
to injure the bone-marrow, is not to be held 
responsible for a recrudescence of malaria. 
Surgical operations of discretion, such as 
those for hernia and the lke, required by as- 
sured workmen, can be undertaken with se- 
curity in this respect as long as chloroform 
Is not the anesthetic agent. There is a gen- 
eral review of the lterature. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


change ot occupation iS sometimes necessary. 

In the rubber industry much trouble is ex- 
perienced from aniline, benzol, and hexa- 
methvlenetetramine. The last breaks down 
to either formaldehyde or formie acid in an 
acid medium like perspiration, and produces 
an erythematous or an acute vesicular derma- 
titis. Alkaline washes help to protect the 
worker by neutralizing the aeid. 

A careful investigation of so-called ‘‘ink 
poisoning’ proved that the trouble was 
caused not by chemicals in the ink itself, but 
by a combination of factors such as vigorous 
scrubbing of the hands, drying of the skin by 
henzol used in eleaning plates, and delayed 
healing of abrasions due to the presence of 
ink in them. The use of ointments and gven- 
tler cleansing methods served to overcome the 
condition, 
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Conclusions drawn are: (1) that trade 
eczemas vary with individual susceptibility 
and with the exciting cause; (2) that pre- 
ventive methods are more important than 
treatment; (3) that industries makine use of 
hydrocarbons, benzol, and amido-benzenes 
must proteet workers through close super- 
vision; and (4) that the dermatologist and 
the industrial physician must co-operate 
earnestly.—G. N. T. 


QCCUPATIONAL INJURIES OF THE SKIN. JJ, 
Oppe nhenn, if IT. Rille, A. Ullmann. Leip- 
Zu, Leopold loss, 192. Ri ie wed ii Miin- 
chen. med. Wehnsehr., Oct. 27, 1922, vol. 69, 
p. 1516. 

The first part of this book, which takes up 
the general etiology and nature as well as the 
history of industrial dermatoses, and also the 
various occupational stigmata of the skin, ap- 
peared in 1915. The final part of this Vol- 
ume | has just appeared. It deals chiefly 
With physical injuries to the skin, produeed 
by cold and heat, electricity, rays of lght, 
radio-active substances, and compressed air. 
In addition there is a section on occupational 
tuberculosis of the skin, ulcers of the feet, and 
typical industrial Injuries or wounds of the 
skin and soft parts. Finally there is a chap- 
ter on laws for the protection of workmen. 
Mach chapter is written by an experienced 
authority, the work is abundantly illustrated 
with blaek and white and colored plates, and 
has a complete bibliography.—aA. HH. 


erystrpeLoip. W. Dubrevilh and BP. Jouwtia. 
Ann. de derm. ef syph., Dec., 1922, pp. HOUY- 


O14, 
Any slight wound or injury which does not 


heal rapidly or satisfactorily is popularly 
called septie. Sueh wounds are generally the 
result of infection by the flora of the skin, the 
staphylococcus Or streptococeus ; both are 
aerobic organisms. Less known eauses of 
sepsis are the anaerobie bacteria which cause 
erysipeloid. ‘The disease, as a clinical entity, 
is well appreciated by dermatologists. It 
was first described, from eases seen in 
butchers, 
the name of erythema serpens. Rosenbach 
rechristened it and numerous other investi- 
eators, including Ohlemann and_ Gilchrist, 
have reported examples of the disease. The 
latter saw a large number resulting from the 


bites of erabs. 


by Morrant Baker in 1873 under 


The writers review five cases, four of wh. -}; | 
followed injury from the bones or shells 
fish, and one from a seratch by a splinicy 
from a meat bone. Two or three days lat y. 
round the wound there appeared a red Zone 
which gradually extended. Ultimately ‘je 
whole of a finger, with part of the hand, j:e- 
came involved. The spreading edge was 
slightly raised, infiltrated, painful, and t 
der upon pressure. The older portions gr; 
ually assumed a dusky tint, and were slight) 
depressed, and sealy. In two or three weeks 
all the inflammation subsided under a simple 
treatment, 


These are the first cases of this nature re. 
corded in Kreneh literature. The authors re- 
cord it as a septie condition allied to erysip- 
elas. It differs in the slowness of onset, ab- 
sence of constitutional symptoms, — and 
marked tendency toward recovery. They 
think that the pathogenic organism 1s_prob- 
ably anaerobie, but their cultures of th 
serum, taken from the spreading edges of tw 
of their cases, proved negative.—Rh. P. W. 


A SKIN ERvupTION Dug TO A MOouLpb. (. 
Russ. Lancet, Jan. 13, 1923, vol. 204, pp. 77- 
78, 

This eruption affected a small group 0! 
workers employed in packing and _ sorting 
various kinds of dried fruit. The writer con- 
siders that the constant rubbing of the fore- 
arms against the sacking, placed on the work 
benches, caused the rash. This sacking had 
contained the dried fruit, which came from 
all parts of the Orient and the Colonies, On 
the fourth day following infection raised red 
papules appeared, which became vesicular on 
the sixth day and pustular on the eighth. ‘he 
lesions were invariably situated only on tli 
palmar surtace of the forearms, Smear pi 
arations, taken by the author, revealed no!! 
ing very characteristic, but after fourtec! 
days’ cultures there developed a fine 
mentous growth, which on  examina' 
showed a freely branching mycelium, bear ng 
endospores. Prof. G. Massee, to whom a pr! 
eulture was submitted, reported it to be 2 
typical ecercosporella, but one which does 1:0! 
correspond to any previously described 
riety. He suggested the name cercospo) 
verans. It resembles the asteroid tricho} 


tons, 
The writer gives an illustration of th 
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\) . "A E. 
Wehnschr., Dec, 22, 1922, vol. 69, p. 1771. 


_ arm, also one of a five weeks’ growth on 
vraud’s medium.—R. P. W. 


.prIOLOGY OF DERMATITIS IN BAKERS. O. 
Jong. Lancet, Jan. 13, 1923, vol. 204, 
0). 
a meeting of the Liverpool Medical In- 
ution a paper was read by Dr. Oscar de 
» in which he said that this dermatitis 
rred only in bakeries where the hands 
used in mixing, not in bakeries where 
hines were used. Investigations showed 
the flour used was not responsible, as no 

s of dermatitis were found in men em- 
ved in flour mills, though they were con- 

ntly handling flour. Similarly, no cases 

found in men handling or preparing 
ist. Dr. de Jong also said that the econdi- 

n was due to immersing the hands and 
s in the salt solution added to the flour. 
s was about 3.6 per cent. in: strength. 
salt erystallized on the arms of the work- 

;, and kneading forced the crystals into the 

n; a dermatitis was thus set up in suscep- 
individuals, 

Dr. de Jong suggested as a preventive the 
of a spray of fresh water after mixing 
salt solution and at periods during 

neading. The condition relapsed as a rule 
n the patient returned to work.—R. P. W. 


KXPERIMENTS WITH 
Heestermann. Miinchen. med. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE: 


\leestermann, experimenting with a view to 
‘ermining the exact cause of the different 
in lesions eaused by machine oils, used va- 
is lubricating and eutting oils, rubbing 
mn on the shaven skins of rabbits, and 
nd that the irritating substances belong to 
more volatile constituents of the oil but 
they are neither of basic nor of acid 
re nor do they belong, as Weichardt and 
izsch thought, to the unsaturated com- 
ids, nor are they asphalts. They ean be 
ved from the oils by purification with 
im hydrate and sulphuric acid.—A. H. 


ROCAIN DERMATITIS AMONG Dentists. H. 
Gaskill. Abstr. as follows from Arch. 
nat, and Syphil., Nov., 1922, vol. . 2. 
Ln Jour. Am. Med. ASSN., Dec. Ry 922, 
J, p. 1955. 


caused by inoculating the fungus into his 
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Nine cases of dermatitis among dentists are 
eited by Gaskill in which procain was believed 
to be the cause but was shown later not to be 
concerned in the etiology. For persons who 
are subject to irritation of the hand on ace- 
count of certain chemicals Gaskill suggests 
the use of an oimtment composed of 25 per 
cent. hydrous wool fat and 75 per cent. 
petrolatum, heated in a water bath; 2 per 
cent. of phenol is added, thoroughly mixed 
and allowed to eool in a jar. A small quan- 
tity of this is rubbed thoroughly all over the 
hands and the excess is wiped off. The taste 
is not especially unpleasant to the patient, 
though a small quantity of omtment of rose 
water can replace a part of the petrolatum.- 
K. RR. D. 


Kye Tests Are IMporrantr. NN. VW. Black. 
HT osp. Manage ment, Oct., 1922, vol. 14, pp. 
66-08, 

The study of industrial operations made by 
the Federated Kngineering Societies shows 
that more than 25,000,000 men and women 
employed in the United States have sub- 
standard vision requiring correction. The 
writer takes the position that physical exam- 
inations with special reference to eyesight 
should be given everyone applying for a po- 
sition in a manufacturing establishment, ‘his 
would facilitate the correction of faulty vision 
by glasses, with resultant better health and 
improved output. Poor vision is a possible 
cause of accident, because a man so affeeted 
eannot watch his work or the machinery with 
which he is workine as well as ean the normal 
individual. Onee a man is examined and 
found to have a visual defect, he can be placed 
in a position where he will be able to accom- 
plish better work and be less of a menace to 
his fellow employees. 

Labor unions have made some objections to 
physieal examinations alleging that employers 
often make use of them as an excuse to reject 
labor leaders and to discharge union men. 
Kmplovers and labor unions are, however, 
coming to look at the subject in a broad- 
minded way, both realizing that best results 
are secured by aequainting the employee with 
his visual shortcomings, by directing him to 
obtain retief, and by seeing that he is placed 


where he can do the best work with the least 
strain.—G. N. T. 
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OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


4 


(\USES AND PREVENTION oF ACCIDENTS IN 
THe TRON AND. STEEL INpustry, 1910-1919. 
L.W. Chaney. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., Bull. 
No. P98, June, 19? ?, pp. IIS, 

This report endeavors to bring together 
the results of a study of accidents in the iron 
and steel industry which has been going on in 
the Bureau of Labor Statisties during the 
last ten vears.—M. C. HH. 


Tre IRrepuctpte MINIMUM IN INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT. NS, P. Moore. Nation’s Health, Dee.., 
1922. vol. 4, pp. ¢ 49-7 50, 

The satety appliances of the average indus- 
trial plant ean forestall not more than 25 to 
jd per cent. of industrial accidents. The re- 
mainder which are charged to the unpre- 
dictable personal equation must not be ae- 
cepted as unpreventable. Far more often 
than is generally appreciated the underlying 
cause of accident is fatigue, clumsiness, or 
inexperience, When the mechanical features 
ot Inspection anil protection are perfect, pre- 
liminary training adequate, and supervision 
scientific, then only may the accident be 
charged to the personal equation.—L. A. 38. 


PREVENTING BURNS AND BilsTers IN Hor 
Work. Nat. Sufety News, Dee., 1922, vol. 6, 
pp / , 

In plants where there is much handling of 
hot material, loss of time due to burns reaches 
a large figure. Safety engineers are coming 
to realize this ane are taking measures to 
prevent burns through edueation of workmen 
tO personal carefulness, through introduetion 
of proper clothing, and through adoption 
of ingenious mechanieal devices, 

Special problems have been met = satistae- 
torily im many plants. Heavy metal-cased 
flexible lose for supplying water to water- 


eooled doors of open hearth furnaces and spe- 


, : ite ‘ . 
cial chargine pans with drainage holes to 
' , ’ . 
La re Of melted snow have been Very er- 
, .s , en!) } top] 
eC Ve 1} Oreyvel ne @NPLOSLODIS LT) STC] 
} ‘} | is ‘ 4 
piagts |. ONL wine SHlelasS TO protect the 
i 
] ’ ’ . | . ; 
workman while pouring steel into molds hav 
SPOt Deeg $y ~ ( riié riy (* <i Loaare iy\ splashing 
) | ] : 
Ot | ri Properly plaeed shields 
Dreotl | WOrker®rs Iti mphait piahts trom con 
‘ Hh). byeen. “dG | will thie heated 
‘ 11 ] ty tot {" ha lattar } 
poe i. \ ] if Parinpol art1l1on () i T he latte Is 
; ae] ’ ° 7 4 - . 
ett; (ots ) ST) i 4} (exstoned rueks O} 


through insulated pipe lines. Furnaces 
melting steel in some cases have chain ¢ 
tains cooled by a steady drip of water. St) 
regulations as to placing of hot pieces y 
trays in designated places prevent aecide 
It has been found possible to abolish the ti: 
honored method of throwing and catching | 
rivets through the use of a 2-inch carrier pijie 
Special gauntlet leather gloves have been ((e- 
signed for the exacting work of acetylen 
welding. 

The article has ten illustrations showing 
the use of sueh safety devices in designated 
plants.—G. N. T. 


MANAGEMENT OF HEAD INJURIES WITH 
REAL OR POTENTIAL Brain DAMAGE. Wirn 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE VALUE OF SAtTU- 
RATED SOLUTIONS OF MAGNESIUM SULPHAT! 
\ND SopiumM CuHLorip. C. £. Dowman. Jour. 
Am. Med, Assn., Dec. 30, 1922, vol. 79, pp. 
2212-2214. 

The main points ot this paper are summed 
up in the author’s conclusions: 

1. <All head injuries should be carefull 
studied and the tvpe of Injury properly St] 
mated before the institution of any partieulai 
treatment. 

?. No treatment is of avail in those cases 
of massive brain injury presenting evidence 
of rapid exhaustion of the medullary centers. 

4. The treatment of middle meningeal 
hemorrhage can be ereatly facilitated by) 
ligating the external carotid artery. 

4. The technie advised by Cushing in the 
treatment of war wounds of the skull and 
brain should be used in the treatment of thos: 
cases of brain injury in which there is loca! 
ized brain contusion. 

OD. Subtemporal decompression is still thi 
treatment of choice in cases of brain Inju 
when there is evidence of gross brain lace 
tion, and the patients are yet well within t! 
so-called period of medullary compensati 

6. Saturated magnesium sulphate solutio. 
by mouth will prevent the occurrence of 
creased intracranial pressure due to fluid 
ciumulation and thereby prevent the nec 
sity of late operation in many eases of bri 
injury in which immediate operative int 
vention does not seem to be indieated. 

7. Saturated solution of sodium chlo 
intravenously is of inestimable value in } 
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ng acute increased intracranial pressure 
io fluid accumulation oceurring several 
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days after head injuries, with definite brain 
injury.—k. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


‘\TiGUE Tests AT PurpDUB UNIversity. G. 
Shepard. Indust. Management, Dec., 
vol. 64, pp. 354, 357. 
‘his article gives the results of tests 
ted in 1920 and 1921 (deseribed in 
ustrial Management, Nov., 1921) and eon- 


oned in 1921 and 1922 at Purdue Univer- 


The investigation was limited to light- 


ivy muscular work involving continual re- 


ited muscular effort but without producing 


sense of muscular strain. The objeet was 


determine as accurately as possible the 


inimium proportion of rest time to total 
king hours. The results indieate that 


with a nine-hour working day maximum out- 
put is secured by resting at least 162/38 per 
cent. of the time, and that a work period of 
forty minutes followed by rest of about eight 
minutes seems to be a favorable arrangement. 
Even greater efficiency might be secured by 
making the workine period longer at the be- 
ginning of the day and gradually shortening 
it. It is hoped from further tests to draw 
more definite conclusions. It was found that 
loss of sleep, exertion, and excitement ineli- 
dental to a sorority house fire at night de- 
creased one man’s working power 9 per cent. 
on the following day.—G. N. T. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


SraTse Laws AFFECTING WORKING WOMEN. 
Ss, Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur... Bull. 
lo, 1921, pp. o1. 

This report presents a summary of the ma- 
ty of state laws affecting women who work. 


en charts and five colored maps enable the 
ader to make comparisons between different 


ites. The particular laws considered are 
‘regulating hours of work, providing for 
ninimum wage; controlling the conditions 
nome work, and providing pensions for 
thers. 
\ll but four states—Alabama, Florida, 
wa, and West Virginia—have some law reg- 
ting the hours of work for women. The 
work period permitted varies from 
to twelve hours, and the weekly one 
mn forty-eight to seventy. These lmita- 
apply only to specified occupations, In 
ral, the states having the shortest work- 
av and week also include the greatest 
er of occupations within the law. Nine- 


states and two territories provide for 
‘sin the hours of employment to allow 
periods and time for meals. They also 
re a day of rest or a shorter working day 
fain intervals. Thirteen states and one 
ory prohibit night work for women in 
n industries. The outstanding fact in a 
eration of these laws affecting hours of 
is that no one state has covered every 





phase of the subject. Those states having 
industrial Gommissions are accomplishing 
more than those dependent on separate acts 
of their legislatures. 

Twelve states have minimum wage laws, 
usually administered by boards or commis- 
sions whose rulings are mandatory, except in 
Massachusetts. Rates established vary from 
$7.90 to $20 per week. 

Laws prohibiting or regulating home work 
have been passed in about one-fourth of the 
states. These laws cover cleanliness, ade- 
quate lighting and ventilation, and protection 
from disease. 

Forty states have pension laws for mothers, 
designed to help women who need assistance 
in bringing up their children properly in 
their own homes. 

‘rom a study of the charts and maps it 1s 
evident that every state has failed to cover 
fully the possible types of legislation for the 
protection and help of its women citizens.— 
iz. A. B 
WOMEN IN THE CANbDy INbDUsTRY IN CHil 
\GO AND St. Lous. A STUDY OI] Hours, 
WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 1920- 
1921. U.S. Dept. Labor, Women’s bur., 


> i] Wes Gf) ) 
Biull, No. gO iJed« DD. 44 
i i 


A survey of the candy industry WaS made 


in these two eities durine the period from 
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February to April, 1921, admittedly a time of 
industrial depression. Thirty-two establish- 
ments were inspected in Chicago and nine- 
teen in St. Louis. None of these had a work- 
ing day of more than nine hours. The Illinois 
state law permitted employment of women 
for seventy hours a week, but none actually 
worked more than fifty hours, St. Louis had 
seven faetories where women were employed 
the full fifty-four hours per week permitted 
hy law. Wages were decidedly low, wage 
euts, discontinuanee of bonuses, curtailed 
working schedules, and slackened produetion 
bringing down the median weekly earnings in 
Chicago to $14.63 per week, and in St. Louis 
to $11.95 per week. The latter figure is be- 
lieved to be less than a living wage. 

As in all investigations of this nature, a 
great variety of conditions was found, some 
factories maintaining sanitary, well-lighted 
workrooms with proper attention to the well- 
being of employees, while a greater number 
failed In some respects to come up to a mini- 
mum standard. Most noticeable were dirty 
workrooms, due to lack of systematic clean- 
ing, and insufficient washing faeilities for the 
employees. Thirty-seven factories fell below 
the standard of providing hot and eold water, 
soap and individual towels. Forty failed to 
supply proper sanitary arrangements for 
drinking. ITlospital rooms were found in 
seven plants, and a nurse or doetor-in attend- 
ance in seven. Irom a health standpoint the 
fullure in many plants to provide suitable 
seats was a serious feature, resulting In much 
unnecessary strain. The necessity of main- 
taining a lowered temperature in choecolate- 
dipping rooms resulted in hardship to the 
workers when they were exposed to drafts of 
eold air or kept in ill-ventilated rooms cooled 
by aioe pipes. ln some cases women 
were obliged to lft to a height above their 
heads boxes weighing from 30 to 50 pounds. 
Speeding up of work with consequent over- 
fatigue was also noted. Accidents were rare, 
but the possibility of them was ever present 
in nineteen plants because of unguarded belts, 
and in several others because of unelosed ele- 
vator shaltts. 

In all respects conditions were better in 
Chicago than in St. Louis.—G, N. T. 

WomeN IN MAryLAND INpustrigs. JU. S. 
Dept. Labor. 


1922. ov. 96. 


Women’s Bur.. Bull. No. 94, 


This report gives results obtained in a s 
vey of hours and conditions of work in fift: 
cities of Maryland. Manufacturing and m 
eantile establishments, laundries and rest; 
rants were investigated with the objeet 
getting definite information regarding ni 
bers of employees, their hours, and workin» 
eonditions. Additional facts relating to a: 
nationality, experience in the trade, and | 
ing conditions among employees were gat) 
ered. The survey was planned so that 
localities and industries covered would 
representative of conditions throughout 
State. 

It was found that there was imperatiy. 
need for more careful protection of women. 
Laws in foree did not cover the subject ful 
and were often disregarded either deliberate! 
or through ignorance of their existence.  In- 
frequently 
countered, and women in many Instances 


sanitary conditions were 


were forced to work under dangerous eondi- 
tions, subjected to unnecessary strain, and 
with inadequate toilet and = rest facilities. 
Although the eight-hour day has become the 
standard in several industries, many women 
were working the full ten-hour day permitted 
by law, and even longer. The report recom- 
mends that Maryland enact more liberal leg 
islation, particularly with reference to an 
eight-hour day and an adequate minim 
wage.—G. N. T. 


Critp LABoR IN THE UNITED STATES. U. 8 
Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., 1923, pp. 31 
This report gives by the question and 
swer method a summary of child labor co! 
ditions. It is liberally provided with charts 
which enable the reader to make a rea 
comparison between different states and 

vet a comprehensive idea of conditiois 
throughout the country. It is brought | 
that in 1920 over one million children in 
United States were engaged in gainful oc 
pations, the majority in agriculture. 5St 
standards are gradually being raised, a 
which compensates to some extent for the 1: 
ure of federal statutes to survive the tes! 
constitutionalitv. There is still mueh r 
for improvement, however, particular] 
insisting on the aequirement of minin 
educational standards and on adequate p! 
ical examinations before allowing a chil 
The eight-hour day and 


vO TO work. 


Nia 








iy-eight-hour week are the rule. Five 
es set no limits on employment of children 
night. Compulsory school attendance is 
versal up to specified ages and part-time 
vol attendance for a further period is re- 
‘ved in twenty-six states. <A lst of sug- 
sted minimum standards is appended.— 
he 


HILDREN’S WORK ACCIDENTS. New York 
te Dept. Labor, Special Bull. No. 116, 
1923, pp. 42, 
(his report gives an itemized statement of 
cidents to children under 18 years of age 
ivring the year July 1, 1919, to June 30, 
20, as a result of which compensation was 
varded under the New York State Work- 
ven’s Compensation Law. From a study of 
statistics conclusions are drawn and ree- 
imendations are made, 
Striking facets noted are that four-fifths of 
e compensated eases were accidents to boys; 
it SU per cent. of these occurred in proce- 
sses of manufacture; and that 78.9 per cent. 
re injuries to the hands or arms. Power 
orking machinery, particularly power 
presses, took the heaviest toll. Handling of 
objects, falls, stepping on or striking objects, 
‘alling objects, poisonous and corrosive sub- 
stunees, ete., followed in order. 
iecommendations are made (1) that no 
‘hild under 18 years of age be permitted to 
vork on a cutting or a stamping machine in 
ihe metal industry; (2) that loosely written 
ctions of the labor law be revised and elari- 
|; (35) that treble compensation be the rule 
i the case of children suffering accidents 
when illegally employed, two-thirds of such 
‘compensation to be paid by the employer; 
+) that precautions be taken against lifting 
id pushing of heavy objects by young work- 
rs; and (5) that proper training in the use 
tools be required.—G. N. T. 


Tis Stratus or Cuitp LAsor In OnIO. 


ON. Clopper. Nation’s Health. Fe b., 1923, 
»» oO, pp. 101-102. 
in the United States as a whole, there was, 
the decade from 1910 to 1920, an absolute 
‘rease in the number of children 10 to 15 
cars of age, inclusive, reported as gainfully 
mploved, from almost two million to slightly 
ore than one million. At the same time, the 
iunber of children between these ages in- 
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ereased 15.5 per cent. The figures for 1910, 
however, represent the conditions on April 
15 of that year, while the figures for 1920 rep- 
resent the conditions on January 1. As the 
ereater number of children gainfully em- 
ployed are engaged in agriculture, this differ- 
ence in the two census dates makes the figures 
for 1920 appear unduly favorable. 

In Ohio the reduetion in the number of 
children employed was from 8.4 per cent. of 
all children from 10 to 15 years of age in 
1910, to 3 per eent. in 1920. Ohio State labor 
laws do not, however, apply to children in 
agriculture and the use of children in this 
occupation has become so extensive as to need 
control. The author therefore urges the 
necessity for harmonizing the administration 
of state school and of state labor laws.— 
A. . DD. 


Critp LABor AND THE WELFARE OF CHIL- 
DREN IN AN ANTHRACITE COAL-MINING Dts- 
mrict. U. S. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., 
Bull. No. 106, 1922, pp. 94. 

This report describes conditions among 
children from 13 to 16 years of age in a typ- 
ical district during the year 1919. The chil- 
dren were chiefly of foreign parentage—Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Russian Jews. It was 
found that in spite of state laws, many chil- 
dren less than 13 years of age were working. 
Boys were chiefly employed on the ‘‘break- 
ers,’’ although a number were working under- 
ground, A considerable proportion of them 
had suffered accidents. The mines were on an 
eight-hour basis but much overtime work was 
necessary. Girls were found at domestic 
work, in cigar factories, and in clothing es- 
tablishments. State laws prohibited the em- 
ployment of children under 16 years of age 
for more than nine hours a day or fifty-one 
hours a week, but overtime beyond this was 
frequently the rule. In fact, a general dis- 
regard of child labor laws was apparent. Va- 
rious reasons accounted for the children being 
at work, family need or the death of the 
bread-winner figuring prominently. 

General educational and sanitary econdi- 
tions throughout the district are described as 
poor. The quality of instruction in the school 
was below the average. Medical examinations 
of schoolchildren had been made at one time 
in a perfunctory way but had been discontin- 
ued by order of the school directors. The 
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infant mortality was among the highest in 
the country. The people were forced to live 
in congested quarters. Sewerage was bad, 
and the water supply, though of good qual- 
ity, was inadequate. Opportunities for ree- 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FAC 


reation were few. 

An appendix gives a summary of the Pe 
svylvania Workmen’s Compensation Act, a 
results of intensive investigations arranged 
tabular form.—G, N. T. 


TORY CONSTRUCTION, ITLLUMIN \ 


TION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSA | 


CLEAN WINbDOWs AN ECONOMY. 
Health, Nov., 1922, vol. 4, p. Osl, 


Clean windows, clean light bulbs and _ fix- 
tures, and white walls will inerease illumina- 


Nation s 


tion and, reducing eyestrain, fatigue and acci- 
dents, will promote health. Merely by keep- 
ing lightine facilities in a state of cleanliness 
many shops can bring their illumination up 
tO minimum requirements.—L. A. S. 


Moprern TENDENCIES OF VENTILATION PRAC- 
Tick. G, 7. Palmer, Jour, Am. Soc. Heating 
and Ventilating Eng., Jan., 1923, vol. 29, pp. 
21-44, 

This is a general review of progress made 
in ventilation during the last century.—P. D. 


EMPLOYEES” WaAsH Rooms. 8. DeHart. In- 
dust. Wanage prea, he D.. 1925. vol. O09, Ppp. 
[18-1.20, 

The average American workman has come 
to expect good washing, drinking, and toilet 
facilities. Employers recognize the necessity 
for modern sanitation in the factory. Many 
states require the installation of washrooms 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: 


for the prevention of occupational disease 
particularly in factories engaged in the mai 
ufacture of lead compounds. 

This general recognition of the value o! 
eood washrooms has led to the installation o! 
excellent equipment in many — instances. 
White enameled lavatory troughs equipped 
with spray-heads and liquid soap dispensers 
have proved efficient. Circular wash foun 
tains have been designed to give a shower 
bath to the face and hands, It has been 
found best to have no stoppers for troughs or 
fountains, each man thus having clean, fresh 
water for his use. One firm has established 
a room containing not only white enamel 
troughs, but clothing lockers as well. Hach 
man is assigned a locker and has an individ- 
ual faucet. Strict cleanliness is maintained 
in the room by a janitor, and it is required 
that all changing of clothes be done there. 

The importance of having pure drinking 
water is emphasized by the writer, who re 
calls that 70 per cent. of the body-weight 1s 
water.—G,. N, T. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


INDUSTRIAL MepicINE AND GENERAL PRAC- 
TICE. RE A Nation’s Hlealth, 


De ™ L922. i*4¢) a ppp. fy, j ) / 17. 


urine the past few vears there have been 


Birlingainr ¥ 


so many fluctuations with regard to the status 
of the industrial physician that it is impos- 
sible to porn diet what the future holds in store 
for him. One thing seems certain: as long as 
the laboring ian retains the meht to choose 
his own physician, just so long will it be to the 
advantage of the mdustrial physician to torm 


a partnership with the COMMUNITY practl- 


The industrial physician will be on a sound 
basis with regard to his relations with the 
community physician while he confines him 


self to meetine the moral and lecal Interests 


of the company which he serves, by prope 
placement of employees on the job, by thi 
necessary administration of any Insurance 
schemes, and by the general supervision 0! 
health. All else should bi 


referred to the doctors in the community 


the emplovees’ 


Absolute frankness and the fullest confidenc 
on the part of both the industrial physicia) 
and the general practitioner are essential pre 
requisites in the maintenance of the genera 
health anc efficiency of the industrial grow 


L. A.S. 


HeaALTiHW SERVICE IN DOLLARS AND CENTS 
I’) G. Barr. fEHosp. Management, Oct., 192. 
vol, 14, pp. 65-66. 

Important points brought oul by years Ol 


P ie 
May, J 











rience in health work at the National 
s) Register Company are given in this 
cle. Prospective employees receive a 
rough physical examination. On aecept- 
they are given a health and safety lee- 

e followed by a trip through the factory to 

mulate their interest in the organization. 

iployees of all grades, from high executives 

foundrymen, are impressed with the im- 

rtanee of attention to health and with the 

ferest of the health department in them. 
ie finest equipment is provided. <All work- 
are welghed every six months and atten- 
on is given to those who are underweight. 
visits to the department are entirely volun- 
rary, but a total of 45,500 visits last year 
oves the popularity of the work among 
the employees. 

The result of all this work, estimated as 
yorth $76,000 to the employees, is that last 
year among 6,000 employees the average loss 
of time was eleven and one-half hours. By 
contrast an average obtained from thirty dif- 
‘erent industries, as well as from the records 
{ the Metropolitan Lite Insurance Company 
and the United States Public Health Serviee, 
was six to eight days. The company thus 
effected a saving of approximately fifty hours 
per employee. Since there were 6,000 em- 
ployees, a total saving of $120,000 was made. 
Such figures prove convineing to a manager 
r president when health service is being ad- 
vocated, 

Saturday morning health talks to children, 

system of keeping rating eards of the 
en, With health the most important item, 
nd medical examinations of all foremen, su- 
ervisors, and exeeutives are listed among 
ther activities.—G, N. T. 


IL LIMINATION OF WASTE THROUGH PREVEN- 
N OF SICKNESS. HB. N. Huyck. Sixth Ann. 
last. Conte rence ot Ne i York Ntate. Nou... 
, Pp. 1WG9-170.— 
his 1s cl diseussion from the point of view 
ihe small employer. It is admitted at the 
set that waste due to sickness can be pre- 
ted. The point discussed is whether the 
all emplover ean undertake such prevention 
al fair prospect oft economic benefit both 
worker and to the company. 
‘he author has found from eleven years’ 
‘tical experience in his factory that a plan 


sick benefits, service pensions, free mecieal 
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service, and hospital treatment has cost but 
4.16 per cent. of the wages of the workers 
covered. Ile recommends that a contributory 
feature be included in such a plan; the work- 
ers for his own concern pay 1 per cent. of 
their wages toward the health insurance. He 
beheves that a plant steadily employing 200 
persons can afford to have a full-time nurse, 
[lis concern, with 600 employees, has both a 
nurse and a full-time physician, the latter an 
ex-army officer. The estimated cost for the 
services of both is less than 114 per cent. of 
wages paid. Medical examinations of new 
workers, and employment supervision come 
under the duties of the plant physician. De- 
fective teeth and vision receive attention, men 
are placed in work for which they are best 
fitted physically, and medical service is fur- 
nished in all eases of accident or illness, 

actors which show that the work is on a 
paying basis are better labor return, lessened 
labor turnover, and better quality of product. 
The improved health of the workers, and the 
saving of workers’ lives are other gratifying 
features that count heavily. It is reecom- 
mended that concerns contemplating the 
adoption of such work proceed ‘autiously, 
that every step be explained to the employees 
carefully in order that misunderstanding 
may be avoided, and that the details be 
worked out in co-operation with a committee 
of the emplovees.—G. N. T. 


HeALTH Service Of DEPARTMENT STORE, 
ITosp. Manage ment, Jan., 1923, rol. 15. pp. 
OHS-609, 

The R. I. White Company of Boston has 
four large well-lighted rooms in its building 
set aside as a health department for the care 
of accidents and illness among its employees. 
A full-time nurse, a doctor who spends two 
hours a day at the store and who is on call at 
other times, and a visiting nurse make up 
the staff. The store physician, as a matter of 
policy, treats no store employee as a private 
ease. General policies and conduct have been 
developed in co-operation with the Ilarvard 
\Mereantile Health Work. In the vear 1921] 
there was a total of 10,819 visits to the de- 
partment by employees, Accidents to eus- 
tomers are also taken care of. This provides 
prompt attention and furnishes an opportu- 
nity to make out accurate insurance reports. 


The word of the health department is regard 
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ed as final as to whether an employee is too 
ill to work; thus the over-conscientious em- 
ployee is protected and loafing is prevented. 
This health service has won the confidence of 
the employees.—G. N. T. 


Goop TEETH IMPORTANT IN I[NpDustry. O. U. 
King. Nat. Sufety News, Dec., 1922, vol. 6, 
Dp. 29. 

There has been a tremendous loss to in- 
dustry brought about by defective teeth. 
Mducation is the real solution of the great 
mouth hygiene problem. If 50 per eent. of 
the citizens of the United States would adopt 
the slogan A Clean Tooth Will Not Decay, 
ten years would be added to the average life 
of man. When the American people awaken 
to this faet, then only will the mouth hygiene 
problem become recognized as a great eco- 
nomie one and the solution assured. As a re- 
sult of dental work done in the industrial 
field under varieties of industrial clinies, 
many diseases are said to be traceable to the 
menace of mouth inteetion, among them 
chronie invalidism; raising or lowering of the 
blood pressure; enlargement of the thyroid 
eland; serious disturbances of the blood, 


heart, kidneys, stomach, intestines an’ 
joints; diabetes; serious vocal infections an | 
serious brain and nerve disturbances, ineluc- 
ine neuritis—G. N. T. 


INDUSTRIAL DENTISTRY AND ORAL HYGIEN;., 
R. I. Humphrey. Nation’s Health, Dec., 192., 
vol. 4, pp. 751-752. 

Only those dentists who have been engaged 
in industrial work during the past few years 
fully realize the extremely insanitary condi- 
tion which aetually exists among the indus 
trial population. 

If preventive methods are to safeguard pub- 
lic health, oral hygiene must become an inte- 
eral part of industrial medicine.—L. A, 8. 


PIONEER INDUSTRIAL HospitaAL Erects NEw 
PLANT. J. B. Lowman. Nation’s Health, 
Dec., 1922, vol. 4, pp. 747-748. 

The new hospital recently erected at 
Johnstown, Pa., by the Cambria Steel Com- 
panv for its employees is pronouneed one ot 
the first industrial hospitals in existence 
‘This article is concerned only with a descrip- 
tion of its econstruetion and of the depart- 
ments which it ineludes.—L. A. S. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


[INDUSTRIAL NURSING UNDER BUSINEsS DE- 
PRESSION. FE. Whitty. Pub. Health Nurse, 
Dec., 1922, vol. 14, Dp. 628-0630, 

Industrial depression has been so acute in 
some places that it has been necessary to dis- 
pense with the services of the industrial 
nurse. On the other hand some industries 
have been but little affected. Between these 
two extremes lie many instances where the 
industrial nurse has been retained but her du- 
ties varied to suit conditions. This paper 
takes up the opportunities open to the nurse 
to show her versatility under such conditions, 

One opportunity presented has been for the 
industrial nurse to make a thorough study of 
general business methods, costs, efficient man- 
agement, the relation between wages and liv- 


ing conditions, and the promotion of better 
relations between employer and worker. She 
can thus correlate her own work better with 
that going on around her, and can take a more 
intelligent part in furthering legislation tend- 
ing to the betterment of working conditions. 

Supplementary work open to the nurse in 
times of depression includes clerical work; 
employment management; inspection oi 
safety and sanitation; and supervision 0! 
bulletin board service, of lunch rooms, and o 
reereational or edueational activities. Suc! 
work leads to chances for showing originality 

All these fields of work help the nurse 1 
broaden her outlook and acquaintance an: 
to be generally useful to employer and em 
ployee alike.—G. N. T. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


CONDITIONS OF ILEALTIHT IN THE BooT AND 
Smog Trape. £. W, Burton-Fanning. Lan- 
cet, Jan. 13, 1923, vol. 204, pp. 108-109. 

In a lecture by EK. W. Burton-Fanning de- 
livered to the Norwich Shoe Trade Manufac- 


turers and Foremen’s Provident Association 
the point was emphasized that personal 11 
spection has revealed great improvement I 
cently in buildings, hours, pay, and interes 
taken in the industrial welfare of shoemaker 


Ys 
Mav, ] 














tuberculosis is unduly prevalent; 145 
emakers succumbed in comparison with 
' males of all occupations, or there were 

deaths of shoemakers as compared with 


Dy | of clergymen. Actual death rates per 

00 living persous are 4.4 for shoemakers, 
ze for tailors, 3.2 for clerks, 2.4 for engi- 
rs rs, and 1.0 for agriculturists, Poverty, 


1. essive drinking, dust and cramped _ posi- 

n are all rejected as causative factors. 

‘+ of exereise, occupational selection of 

)- se physically unfit, fatigue, nerve strain, 

e- ced of work, and lack of fresh moving air, 

held to be contributing influences. The 

tribution of cases in Norwich factories does 

W not indicate that infection is of great im- 

nortance. Working temperature should not 

below 63° IF. and should be maintained in 

presence of fresh moving air without 

drafts. A test of adequate coglness should be 

he absence of visible sweating. <A special 

ioe factory on hygienie lines is advocated for 
«-sanatorlum cases.—KE. L. C. 





\ NOTE ON THE CAUSES oF OuTPUT Limira- 
rion. H. M. Vernon. Jour. Nat. Inst. In- 

st. Psychol., Jan., 1923, vol. 1, pp. 182-188. 
Review by author. ) 

The output of eighteen women pressing 6- 
nch tiles by means of hand presses was in- 
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vestigated for a fifty-eight week period. Af- 
ter the first four and one-half months, electric 
heaters were attached to the upper dies of the 
press, which prevented the clay powder from 
sticking. Consequently much less time was 
needed for cleaning, and over an hour a day 
was saved in the eight and one-half hour 
working day. The output improved but 
slowly, and it did not reach a nearly steady 
value for four months. ‘This was due to the 
restriction of output practised by the women. 
Though they were on a straight piece rate, 
they seemed to prefer to lhmit their produe- 
tion to some agreed figure, and each week in 
the pre-heater period 30 to 70 per cent. of the 
outputs attained the same value—that is, 28.0. 
After the installation of the heaters, this 
limit was gradually abandoned, and a fresh 
one of 32.8 was substituted; but later it too 
was abandoned. It was thought that the chief 
reason why the women did not immediately 
improve their output when the heaters were 
installed was their fear that the piece rate of 
payment would be cut, though they were told 
by the management that this would not be the 
case. Another reason was the presence of a 
number of men in the workshop who infiu- 
enced the women; the men were withdrawn 


shortly after the heaters were installed, 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Tite Errictency ENGINEER AND THE INDUS- 
(AL PsycnouoeistT. C. 8S. Myers. Jour. Nat. 
lust, Indust. Psychol., Jan., 1923, vol. 1, pp. 
3-172. 
The author contests Gilbreth’s doctrine of 
the one best Way to do work.’’ Ie consid- 
s that the psychological and physiological 
‘erences between individuals are such that 
is useless to expect all to perform the same 
erations in precisely the same way. Such 
aim is harmful in practice because it dis- 
irages initiative. Moreover, the quickest 
d shortest movements are not necessarily 
e least fatiguing. Contrary to Taylor, the 
ithor maintains that a factory depends, for 
s efficiency, upon the extent to which it is 


sed as a training school and as a means of 
‘ucating those who work there. The effi- 





clency engineer is prone to regard human 
workers as machines, and to determine and 
set the tasks which may be expected of an 
efficient worker, regardless of the existence of 
factory worries, of discontent. and of other 
complicating conditions of a psychological 
character, 

The author does not support Gilbreth’s 
view that the psychologist ‘‘must not only 
make tests for himself, but must also see that 
such tests can be used by managers who are 
not psychologists.’’ Ile thinks that the use 
of tests by one untrained in psychology has 
an extremely limited value. The psychologist 
has to consider, not only the numerical data 
afforded by vocational tests, but the way the 
worker carries out the test, and his entire 
personalitv.—H. M. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICKH AND MU 


CONSTRUCTIVE WeELFARE WorK IN MoprERN 
INpustrY. ©. Sintth. Jour. Roy. Nant. Inst., 
Jan., 1923, vol. 45, pp. 188-194. 

The author traces the slow erowth of in- 
dustrial welfare work in Great Britain before 
1914, its rapid progress during the war, and 
the post-war maintenance of the position 
vained. The outstanding landmarks have 
been the reports of the Thealth of Munition 
Workers’ Committee; the practical applica- 
tion given to them by the welfare department 
of the Ministry of Munitions: the Passape of 
the Police Factories (Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions) Act, 1916: and, since the war, the in- 
vestigations of the Industrial Fatigue Re- 


search Board. The movement is vet voung, 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH Lica 


TUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


but Great Britain stood alone at the F; 
International Conference of Welfare Worke) 
held in I ranee in 1922, in offering a defin): 
experience in legal welfare, although 1! 
United States had the biggest and most ma: 
nificent examples of voluntary work. Mar 
orders have been made under the Act of 1916 
and others are in draft. Sueh orders by ¢o1 
pelling comphance effect advance; but mo) 
is gained where the spirit and not the lette) 
of the law guides the work. 

bv demanding integration between 
plover and employed, welfare work confirms 
and develops ood feeling. The day of pa 
ternalism is over in industry; the day of 
operation has begun.—E, L. C. 


La, 


SEATION: COURT DECISIONS: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


\IeDIC AL ASPECTS OF THI WORKMEN’S 


COMPENSATION LAw. Jf. D. Sayer. Med. 
Fimes, Oct., 1922, vol. 50, pp. 256-259, 275 


‘ wld. 


This is an address by the Industrial Com- 
missioner of the state of New York. He em- 
phasizes the position ot Importance which the 
physician OCCLPLes under the Workmen's 
Compensation law. The proof of a claim 
rests largely upon the signed report of the 
attending physician, and upon him devolves 
the responsibility of seeing that justice is done 
to the injured man. It follows that physi- 
clans’ reports should be aceurate and com- 
plete, setting forth the faets im detail so as 
to avoid anv p ssibility of error, Keeping 
of proper records is essential, though some- 
times irksome to a busy practitioner, 

One source of friction under the law has 
been the practice of “hitting”? cases. When a 
man is injured he has the meht to request 
medical care from his emplover. The latter 
either directly or through the insurance com- 
pany chooses a physician with little regard 
for the wishes of the workman, The result 
often is that a physician is called in during 
an emergeneyv, and soon receives a curt note 
from the insurance company stating that he 
will not be paid after a certain date, and that 
it proposes to substitute another physician 
for him. This practice has been heartily 
condemned by a representative committee se- 


lected hy thy commissioner to root out evils 


and to make recommendations for better co 
operation under the law. This committee has 
made several suggestions designed to get the 
best results for the injured man. 

The address is followed by an extended lis- 
cussion of the subject from a number of dif 
ferent viewpoints.—G,. N. T. 


COMPARISON OF COMPENSATION LaAws_ IN 
THE UNITED STATES, AS OF JANUARY 1, 1925 
CU. Hlookstadt. U. S. Month. Labor Re Pen Jan.. 
1923, vol, 16, pp. 158-109. 

In 1920 the Bureau ot Labor Statistics 
made a comparison of the prineipal features 
of the workmen’s compensation laws of the 
several states and territories, ‘* This was pub 
lished as Bulletin 275. Since then thirty-five 
jurisdictions have amended their compensa 
tion laws, while one new state (Georgia) has 
been added to the list of those having suc! 
laws. Arizona passed a new law in 1921, bu 
this aet was later declared uneconstitution 
by the state supreme court. Missouri has ha 
a checkered career with its compensation leg 
islation, and is at present without a compe! 
sation law. The state legislature enacted 
law in 1919, which was invalidated by a re! 
erendum in 1920. The law was reenacted 
1921 and again invalidated by a referendu 
in 1922. 

“The most important changes in compe! 
sation legislation since the publication 


; 
May 
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etin 275 were the consolidation of work- 
‘S$ compensation commissions with other 
Jaw enforcing agencies, the reduction of 
waiting period, and the increase in com- 
sation and medical benefits, particularly 
increase of the weekly maximum. lore 


ically, the following changes were made 
no the past three years: ive states added 


national 


sable injuries ; 


diseases. to 


the list ot ecom- 


seven states decreased the 


ng period, and four states abolished the 
‘ing period altogether in cases in which 


disability extended beyond a certain pe- 


five 


eteen States 


States 


increased the percentage ; 
increased the weekly max- 


lh: thirteen States increased the medical 


ofits: and eieht states inereased the max- 


nn amounts. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY 


NCIDENC 
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Or SERIOUS MORBIDITY AMONG A 
tp or Wace Earners. U.S. Pub. Health 
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ral. 37 _ 2a. 3195- 


By serious morbidity is meant disability 


POM, 


sickness and 


non- 


isting’ at least one week, 


,* 
i 


++? 


industrial accidents 


The Cases dle those 


which sick benefits have been paid to 


nbers Of certain employee sick-benefit asSSsO- 


jations and company rehef departments re- 


yc] 


tine to 


the 


Pubhe H 


ealth Service. The 


rates should probably be regarded as a mini- 


Hum statement of the disabilities causing ab- 


;*) 
ii 


Ou 


ce from work for a week or longer, on ae- 


nt of certain rules of some of the reporting 


ssoclations which 


- 


DUAItV fro 


Mh 


vener 


withh 


eal d 


old benefits for dis- 


isease. from eert ain 


onic diseases contracted prior to date of 
nine th 
Cl’ CallSes ot disability, 


t? 


association, 


and from certain 
There are also age 


ts for eligibility to membership in these 


OlaTIONS., 


The results reported are tor 
calendar vears, 1919 and 1920. 


‘lie seasonal fluctuations in the frequency 


all diseases combined were fairly similar 


both vears 


except 


during August and 


tember, when disease incidence decreased 
1920 and increased in 1921. In the fre- 


ney of serious digestive disorders there 


ears TO 


be 


little seasonal variation: dis- 


‘s of the circulatory system, however, ex- 


' a slight seasonal tendency, a diminished 


dence being manifest in the summer and 
Vv fall 


ot 


both 


Vvears. 
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“At present forty-two states, the three 
territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 
and the federal government have workmen’s 
compensation laws upon their statute books. 
These laws range widely as regards both cov- 
erage and amount of benefits provided. In 
attempting a comprehensible comparison of 
the various acts it is necessary to concentrate 
upon the more important features. These in- 
clude the scope or coverage, Compensation 
scale, length of time for which compensation 
Is paid, maximum and minimum limits, 
amount of medical service provided, length 
of the waiting period, administrative system, 
Insurance and type of injuries covered.’ ’— 
R. B. C. 


AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


There were twenty-seven establishments re- 
porting upon an average of 75,191 persons. 
The disease incidence in the various establish- 
ments showed wide variation. I*rom the low- 
est rate (45 cases per 1,000 persons) to the 
highest (549 cases per 1,000 persons) is a 
range of more than TOO per cent. In one 
plant the sickness frequency rate for females 
Was nearly aie) per cent. greater than the male 
rate; and on the other hand, there was a plant 
showing a lower rate for females—B. C. 


ATTEMPT TO SECURE UNIFORM Morpipity 
STATISTICS IN THE RHINE PROVINCES. JL. 
7 leh. Li atralbil., ¥ (ree rbehuyg., June 
1922, vol, 10, pp. 149-154, 

A conference called consisted of two repre- 


sentatives from each of four chief associa- 
tions of Sick Funds of Rhine Provinces and 
the regional industrial physician Dr. 
Teleky). Expert statisticians and physicians 
were invited to the sittings. Attempt was 
made to lay a foundation for statisties which 
should be elaborate and comprehensive enough 
to serve for morbidity statistics—and yet 
with data so easily obtained that the Sick 
funds could record them without any consid- 
erable outlay or other difficulties. The neces- 
sary forms and detailed instructions were to 
be furnished by the committee or by the Sick 
l’und Association, 

1. Statistics were to be limited to those 
covered by compulsory insurance (this in- 
cludes about 90 per cent. of the workers). 
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2. Individual occupations could not be in- 


eluded, since statements were not to be relied 
upon. ‘Twenty groups were formed with the 
idea that where a certain industry in one of 
these included a large number of workers 

c.g., tobaeco in the food handler group) a 
special sub-group should be made. An alpha- 
betical catalog of industries was prepared to 
tell in which group each trade belonged. 

Inasmuch as all the workers in large 
factories Krupp, Cte. would be in one 
eroup, it was recommended that faetory 
funds with more than 2,000 members should 
design sub-groups classified by oceupation, 
after consulting their Fund Association. 

4. Beside industrial grouping a= sickness 
erouping was required. The large number of 
diseases on the official list made its use impos- 
sible. In order to show the external (indus- 
trial factor, diseases from entirely different 
causes were not to be grouped together; on 
the other hand, diseases which might be mis- 
taken for one another in diagnosis were to be 
vrouped together. The following groups and 
classifications were agreed upon: 

Group 1 covered general debility, anemia, 
and chlorosis. 

Of the infeetious diseases, tuberculosis and 
such conditions as hemoptysis and pleurisy 
were grouped as tuberculosis and suspected 
tuberculosis. Special groups were also made 
for erip and for venereal diseases. In certain 
regions where typhus or dysentery was epl- 
demic, a special group might be required. 

The classification ‘‘diseases of the heart and 
arteries ’ avoided the imelusion of hemor- 
rhoids, phlebitis, and lvmphatie infections in 
this group. 

Stomach, bowel, and liver diseases formed 
a separate group. 

Misearriages and uterine hemorrhages were 


neluded together since the most frequent 


‘ause of hemorrhage in the industrial gro 
is miscarriage. 
Wound infections were classified with 


juries, instead of being grouped according 


the degree of infection. 

Industrial poisonings formed a_ separa 
eroup. On account of their variety and th 
appearance only in certain funds, these fun 
were requested to report separately cases 
poisoning, dermatitis, or other occupation 
diseases, 

An alphabetical list of diseases was to | 
furnished telling to which group each d 
ease belonged. 

Six age groups were decided upon. Dif 
culties were encountered in determining 1] 
number of members of the various age and i) 
dustrial groups; where there was marked ses 
sonal variation, counts were to be made twic 
a year. Otherwise the figures of December 31 
were to be used. 

In addition a questionnaire explaining th 
prevailing economie condition of the district 
covered by the fund was to be filled out, This 
covered tactors affecting the sickness rate 
such as unemployment, relation of sick benefit 
to wages, medical system, and control. 

Ditterent forms were to be prepared for 
factory tunds and for local town or county 
funds, each in the form to which they wer 
accustomed—books, lists, or eards. All forms 
were to be supphed by the fund associations. 

Only final diagnosis was to be used. 

When possible, each fund was to prepar 
its own statistics and to supply the association 
and the regional industrial physician with 
copy. In return they were to receive assis' 
ance in the study and interpretation of th 
material, 

The author considers that this is but a b 
ginning and hopes that others will also 
new ideas and in this way aid in the develo; 
ment of an ideal universal statistical sehen 

J. W. S. B. 


Mav, 
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\ SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BooKs ON 
Peptic Heattru. TJssued by National Health 
( ul, Washington, First Edition, April 1, 


. selected list of books on publie health 
is been issued by the National Health Coun- 
il under date of April 1, 1923. This bibhog- 
raphy is intended to give to sanitarians and 
Ners interested much needed information 
as to the best books on the various phases of 
iblie health. The Llja books included are 
io authors under fifteen 
dings: Administration and General Pub- 
Ilealth, Caneer, Child and Maternal 
‘ivgiene, Communicable Diseases, Foods and 
irition, Health Edueation, Industrial Hy- 
ne, Laboratories, Mental Hygiene, Per- 
Ilvgiene, Public Health Nursing, Sani- 
Engineering, School Hygiene, Social 
‘ygiene, and Tuberculosis. The publisher, 
ce and year of publication are also given 

a list of publie health magazines is 
ended, This list is a tentative one and 


] 
‘ 
t 


according 


en 





it is hoped in a future edition to incorporate 
suggestions as to additions and changes and 
possibly to include annotations and a starred 
list. Single copies of the bibliography may 
be obtained from the National Health Coun- 
eil, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
without charge. Prices will be quoted on 
lots in quantity. 


Some Herauru Risks or INpustry. JF. J. 


) 


Monaghan. Hosp. Management, March, 1923, 

Industrial hygiene has reached a place of 
great importance in preventive medicine to- 
day because it deals with the health, welfare, 
and human rights of most of the population. 


vol. 1). DP. OM, 1G. 4 


It has centered attention on the waste in in- 
dustry caused by sickness and the resulting 
drop in quality and quantity of work. Em- 
ployers now generally appreciate that not 
only machines but the workers who run them 
must be kept at a high state of efficiency, and 
that this involves providing hygienic working 
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conditions. Our state and national laws, 
however, leave room for improvement and 
our worst conditions here still fall below the 
standards of the worst in Kurope. Reckless- 
ness In handling trade poisons makes us ecom- 
pare untavorably with England. For in- 
stance, the five largest factories in the United 
States making storage batteries reported a 
lead poisoning rate of 17.9 per cent. in 1914 
as compared with a rate of only 2 per cent. 
for Great Britain in 1912. 

The principal health risks in industry are 
riven as follows: 

1. Dust, either organic or inorganie, 
fumes, gases, vapors and acids, poisonous and 
non-poisonous, 

2. Ilarmful bacteria causing infections. 
4. Improper ventilation. 

!. Improper lighting, 

o. Extremes of temperature and humidity. 
6. Iixecessive strain, leading to fatigue, ete. 
‘. Compressed or rarefied atmosphere. 

Ss. Uneguarded, poorly taken care of, or 
earelessly operated machinery, 

Q ire hazards. 

These risks lead to such grave results as 
poisoning, pulmonary affections, anthrax, eye 
diseases, and the many types that make up 
the 500,000 serious industrial accidents oeeur- 
ring yearly, many of which are the results 
of fatigue. It is essential that the workers 
should be properly instrueted in first-aid 
measures. <A first-aid and minor surgical 
dressing room with a nurse in attendance 
should also be provided. Physical examina- 
tions to test the fitness of men for their work 
and to check up periodically on their eondi- 
tion should be made. Wherever there is 
danger of poisoning, emplovees should be in- 
structed in the necessity of personal cleanh- 
ness, the danger of eating while at work, the 
advisability of usine gloves and respirators, 
and of changing clothing before leaving work. 
Kmplovers should do their part by providing 
eood ventilation, eliminating dust, providing 
washing faeilities and lockers for clothing. 

‘The results to an industry where the con- 
ditions of labor are hygienically satisfied will 
be (1) the lessening of labor turnover, (2) 
diminution of time lost, (3) inerease of con- 
tentment and happiness of workers and (4) 
augmented wages earned and output attained. 

“The most remunerative proposition in in- 
dustry today, for both labor and eapital, 1s 


attention to health in occupation.’’—G, N, 


A NeW GERMAN Society For INpDustrR 
IlyGieNE. Abstr. as follows from Dresde: 
Volkszeitung, Oct. 27, 1922, in Internat, | 
bour Rev., Jan., 1923, vol. 7, pp. 122-123. 

On September, 1922, took place a meeti: 
of scientists, hygienists, and representatiy. 
of employers and workers at the Universi, 
of Leipzig to diseuss the formation of a si 
ety having for object the fight against ind 
trial diseases and accidents. The history 
industrial hygiene was traced by Professw: 
IX. 6. Lehmann, who showed how imperati\ 
the necessity of this branch of general hy 
viene has become with the progress of indus 
trial technic. ‘The chemical industry, in pai 
ticular, requires the assistance of doctors and 
hygienists to protect the life and health of it 
workers. Among the sources of danger ij) 
this industry are X-rays, ultraviolet rays 
heat, dust, and other similar factors. 

The recommendation of prophylactie meas 
ures, however, is not enough; the worker 
must apply them and must know how to make 
use of the protective equipment which thie 
employer may place at his disposal. In or 
der to combat the ignorance of the working 
classes leetures should be given in schools, 
and articles bearing on the subjeet written 
for their instruction should be published in 
the trade union press. Reliable statistics are 
also indispensable to an adequate develop- 
ment of industrial hygiene.—M. C. H. 


IIYGIENIGC WoRKING CONDITIONS IN THE 
CoRAL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. Bazzano, /! 
Lavero, Nov., 1922, vol. 13, pp. d10-3485, 

On account of the decline of the coral in. 
dustry (including mother-of-pearl, shell, ana 
ivory) during the war, and the development 
of this industry in Japan and India, there 
are emploved in this trade in Italy at pres- 
ent only a few hundred workers. 

Ten workshops were studied by Dr. Cop} 
of the Naples Industrial Clinie. Conditions 
found were either dryness, in rooms whe! 
considerable heavy dust was produced, or h 
midity in cutting and polishing with w 
wheels. 

In cameo production from shells the wo! 
is individual and artistic and not productl\ 
of morbid eonditions. Coral work includes 
polishing and earving. After selection, fra: 
mentation, and sifting of sizes, the fragmen' 
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bored, strung, and polished. Carving re- 
res artistic ability; it is usually a hered- 
»y art which is now becoming lost. 
jie prevalent diseases among these work- 
are eramps and myalgias of lmited 
ips of muscles subjected to monotonous 
ements or rigidity of position. On ac- 
of the moist atmosphere in which they 
burnishers are subject to acute or 
nie articular rheumatism. Next in im- 
ince are respiratory affections, not se- 
pneumokonioses but usually bronchial 
rrh and irritation of the upper respira- 
mucosa, Which may predispose to tuber- 
sis. Due to their cramped posture and 
‘ate work the carvers suffer especially 
irritability, mneurasthenia, and _ eye- 
iin. In addition there are calluses definite 
igh to be considered trade stigmata.— 
W. S. B. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PuBLic HEALTH. R. 
Mwart. Jour, Roy. Sanit. Inst., Feb., 1923, 
nemployment at first aids health by rest 
laborious toil, then harms it by lack of 
es. If the standard of lfe—that is, the 
e of real wages—has been high, the rela- 
nship between unemployment and _ health 
be masked for some time. Real wages 
now twice their value in 1850. Control 
lisease, such as smallpox, has rendered 
strial development possible; but food sup- 
s the potent factor in public health. State 
maintains today a higher health stand- 
than that of 1850, but it is not economi- 
or physiologically sound to give doles 
‘hout asking for work in exchange. Data 
vreat importance for the period 1851 to 
‘~] are given, showing infant and general 
lality, real wages, unemployment, and 
usis death rate. Insurance is advocated 
inst personal ill health and accident, 
inst seasonal fluctuations in employment, 
against national fluctuations. Relief work, 
‘ully planned beforehand, is needed; it 
uld be graded and continuous, not broken; 
wages paid should be lower than ordinary 
zes. Much information and thought are 
‘uly condensed into this important article. 
mw. L. ©, 


APPLICATION OF THE THREE-SHirtT SysTeM 
/ THE IRON AND STEEL INpustry. Internat. 
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Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series 
D, No. 3, 1922, pp. 156. 

At the suggestion of the Taylor Society of 
the United States, an organization composed 
of engineers, production managers, and labor 
managers, the International Labour Office 
made up a questionnaire on the subject of the 
three-shift system. This questionnaire was 
sent to the governments of the States Mem- 
bers of the Organization, and to representa- 
tive associations of employers and workers. 
The inquiry was limited to blast furnaces, 
open hearth furnaces, Bessemer converters, 
and rolling mills. It was desired to bring out 
the following information: 

1. The extent to which the three-shift sys- 
tem had displaced the two-shift; the cireum- 
stances and date of the change; and the opin- 
ion of employers and workers on the effect 
of the system. 

2. The change in the number of men, out- 
put per man per day, quality of product, con- 
sumption of materials, labor cost, and total 
cost, consequent upon the substitution of the 
three-shift for the two-shift system. 

3. The effect of the three-shift system on 
the health, accident frequency rates, energy, 
and interest of the worker; the use made by 
the workers of their greater leisure. 

4. The arrangement of shifts adopted in 
order to give each worker one day’s rest 
each week; any improvements in the technie 
for carrying through the change of shift- 
system which have been suggested by re- 
cent experience. 

The replies have been published in full in 
this report. These replies were received from 
seven governments, associations of employers 
in twelve countries, and associations of work- 
men in four countries. 

In every country of Europe where the 
steel industry is of any importance the three- 
shift system has been adopted. The change 
to it from the old two-shift method came 
shortly after the war, except in Kngland 
where a few firms had adopted it some years 
before. Since most of the replies received 
were based on experience with the three-shift 
system covering only from one to two and one- 
half years, they indicate few conclusive re- 
sults. The after-effects of the war, such as 
mental and physical exhaustion due to that 
struggle, the spirit of unrest, dearth of raw 
materials, underfeeding, and numerous other 
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abnormal factors all prevented reaching re- 
Hable conelusions. In faet this report is 
mainly distinguished by its frank admission 
of presenting meager and often contradictory 
Information. HKspecially is this true of the 
efteet on the workers’ health; some employ- 
ers complain that workers exhaust themselves 
by using their spare time in additional out- 
side work, useless pleasure, or industrial agi- 
tation, while workers claim ereater energy 
and a wholesome use of the time.—G. N. T. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR DirEcTORY, 1923. 
Internat. Labour O fice, Geneva, 1923. 

This International Labour Directory aims 
at giving, in a concise form, full and aceurate 
information as to official institutions and na- 
tional and international organizations which 
deal with labor and = industrial questions 
throughout the world. The sources of infor- 
mation are the governments or organizations 
eonceerned, wherever possible, 

The first section contains a short account 
of the constitution of the International La- 
bour Organisation and of the League of Na- 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND 


tions. The second gives a list of governn 
departments, public offices, official com) 
sions and boards, ete., which deal with la 
and industry in different countries, toget| 
with an outline of the organization and fu 
tions of each department or office, the nan 
of the responsible officials, and particulars 
official publications. The third and four) 
sections give in tabular form lists of the mos: 
important national and international em 
plovers’ and workers’ organizations. The fi! 
and sixth sections contain tables of nations!) 
and international organizations of intellectu- 
al workers and of ex-Service men, respective- 
lv. The seventh section contains lists of the 
most important operative organizations of va- 
rious kinds, including international organiza- 
tions, confederations of international order. 
federations of a regional character, societies 
and associations. The eighth seetion contains 
a list of miscellaneous international organiza- 
tions which deal, more or less directly 


, with 
questions of interest from the point of vi 


of industry and labor.—M, C. H. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


TUBERCULOSIS iNp Porson Gas. A. P. 
Med, Jour, and Med. Record, Jan. 3. 1923, 


ads LS the only (as eonsidered be 
cause it was almost exclusively used against 
the American forces, as it is the most effeetive 
of all battle gases in producing casualties. 
In reality, the so called mustard eas is not a 
gas but is a h ‘aVA oll thrown in shells. Great 
extent of terraine can be contaminated for 
long periods of time. It volatilizes with citi 
‘ultv and only under warm sunshine. Any 
troops gone into such areas are burned 
wassed). It is usually not inhaled. Other 
t \ Des Of as, like phosgene and chlorine, are 
astly more deadly, but are only effective in 
| lions: hence, in such a re- 
tricted area as to be very ineffective as com- 
pared to mustard mas, (‘hest examination of 
hose gassed by mustard gas usually revealed 
nothing. Exeept im relatively few Gases, 
there was no possible relationship between the 


} 


WY eoncdition found eee CNPOSLTLPC Ta) the OS. 


The percentage of deaths in the ds hospi 
was 1.95 per cent., all from mustard 

In those cases autopsied no evidence of 
activation of existing tuberculous lesions was 
found. It seems, however, true that a n 
who has since been gassed has come to 
tribute anv illness from pain in the cli 
shortness of breath, acute bronchitis or tuber 
culosis, to his gassing. Yet it is ineoncely: 


ble that CAs eould reactivate tuberculosis, dl 
available statistics and majority expert opi 
Ion PO TO prove that it does not do so. ‘| 


view is endorsed by French, British, a 
other authorities—AM. C. I. 


Case or Curonte Hyprocyanire Acip P 
SONING. J. Rosenbloom. Abstr. as follows fi 
Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., Jan., 1923, vol 
jp. 258, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Keb. 
1923, vol. SO, p. 581. 

Loss of energy, vomiting every meal sh 
after its ingestion, and secondary anen 
Rosenbloom says, are the earliest sympt 
of chronie evanid poisoning.—K. R. D. 








(iis PATHOGENESIS OF MERCURIAL STOMA- 
is: Witu A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON 
rCURY POISONING. D. H. Bessescen. Arch. 
rmat, and Syph., March, 1923, vol. 7, pp. 


102. 


The author concludes with the following 
amary : 
1. In looking up the literature on mer- 
jal stomatitis, I was surprised to find that 
explanations advanced for the mouth le- 
ms were apparently too narrow when all 
wn lesions are taken into consideration. 

2». The nine principal theories of the ac- 
Hon of mereury on the body are briefly sum- 

irized. 

3. The essential literature on the patholo- 
ey of mercury poisoning is analyzed under 
ne system of organs affected, in order to see 

nether the known facts indicate any gen- 
ral underlying effects which might be in- 

lved in Joeal lesions, such as those that oe- 
iy in the mouth. 

i. Krom the foregoing analysis, it 1s evi- 

nt that there are distinct indications of 
blood and circulatory changes which must be 

en into consideration in discussing any 

‘al lesion. 

>». The results of examining a large num- 

of sections from tissue taken from eats 
ferrets with mercury lesions are record- 
These results and their interpretations 
fully in harmony with those deducted 
an extensive review of the literature. 
l'inally, in connection with the patho- 
nesis of mereurial stomatitis, I believe that 
veneral systemic action is answerable for 
‘lesions in the same degree as the local 


inves, 


lAR ACNE AND Tar Carcinoma. Fischl. 

h. Dermat. and Syph., April, 1923, vol. 
65. 

In a paper presented at the Vienna Derma- 
o1eal Society Dy. isch] cited ad Case of 
acne and tar carcinoma occurring in a 
rer who worked with tar. There was tar 
/on the face and a cherry-sized carcinoma 
the prepuee. 


\ CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE METHOD oF DEAL- 

witht Type-MetraL Dross 1x PRINTING OF- 
ES WHERE A CLOSED RECEPTACLE UNDER 
00D Is Nor AVAILABLE. Reprinted from 
mphlet issued by Health Committee with 
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approval of Joint Indust. Council of Print- 
ing and Allied Trades, London. 

If the dross from any type-melting pot be 
examined a quantity of very fine and light 
black dust will be seen. This black dust will 
also be found on shelves, ledges, and floor in 
the vicinity of the melting pot. It is this 
dust which is of a poisonous nature and the 
main cause of lead poisoning. If the follow- 
ing method be carried out, the danger of poi- 
soning may be reduced to a minimum. 

The skimmings from the melting pot should 
be placed directly into, say, a 12 or 24 pound 
old ink tin, which should have the lid replaced 
immediately after the skimming is complet- 
ed. ‘The tins when full should be carefully 
sealed up and sent packed in a box or other 
container direct to the metal refiner. 

The contents of the tin, onee it is filled, 
should not be transferred to any larger ves- 
sel so that the danger from escaping dust may 
be avoided. It is highly dangerous and not 
economical for the printer to attempt to ex- 
tract further metal from the dross by re- 
melting. The fine dust left after re-melting 
is very poisonous. 

The shelves, ledges, and floor of the room 
should be regularly cleansed by vacuum 
cleaner and the dust transferred into water 
ancl passed down the drain. 


Miuring Type-METAL 


Wherever practicable type and _= stereo 
metal should be melted in a pot with hood at- 
tachment connected by means of piping with 
a fan capable of extracting the fumes and 
fine dust coming from the molten metal. The 
skimmings from the melting pot should be 
put into an iron receptacle placed on a stand 
close to the melting pot and immediately un- 
der a hood connected by means of piping with 
the fan exhaust. The metal receptacle should 
have a lid made to slide backwards when re- 
quired, and it should always be kept closed 


when not In use. A diagram illustrates the 


general idea.| The same method of remov- 
ing the poisonous black dust from shelves, 
edges, and floors as previously mentioned 
should be carefully observed. 

In newspaper and other offices where lino- 
types are operated it 1s most desirable that 
the cleaning of plungers should be done in a 
dust-proot plunger-cleaner or under a hood 


connected with fan exhaust. 


| 
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CLEANING TYPE CASES 


The dust in these should never be blown 
out by means of bellows, either within the 
building or even outside. It can be easily 
and efticiently extracted by means of a vacu- 
um type-case cleaner. ‘There are several 
cheap and efficient machines on the market. 


PERSONAL PRECAUTIONS TO Br TAKEN By 
ALL Wuo ILANpLE Types or Wiio ARE EN- 


GAGED IN ILANDLING OR MELTING Meral 


Always thoroughly wash the hands before 
leaving the works or before taking food or 
drink, 


The teeth should be thoroughly brushed 
twice a day. 


DASOPHILE GRANULATIONS AND THEIR Diaa- 
NOSTIC VALUE IN LEAD POISONING. Cavagliano. 
// Lavoro. Dec... Nees Pi 8 ] . DD. 4 1 ‘W, 


i ‘ --. 


The author refers to the experiences oft Aiel- 
lo with Sehwarz’s. thick drop method. In 
studies of guinea-pigs the basophile granula- 
tions appeared from eight to ten days after 
the beginning of the experimental poisoning. 
When basophilia is present it is easily recog- 
nized in thiek drop smears but in doubtful 
eases there 1s oreal possibility of error, 

[le summarizes the opinions of the writer 
as to the diagnostic value of basophile stip- 
pling, and concurs in the opinion that the 
stippled red cells are merely immature forms 

rated from the bone marrow.—J. W. S. b. 


LEAD POISONING AMONG PRINTERS—IlIlow 
CAUSED AND How Best PREVENTED. JZ’. J. 
Leage. Reprinted from pamphlet issued by 
IT, alth Cc momrittes with approval of Joint Tn- 
dust. Couneil 7 Pi minting and Allied Trades. 


Lead poisoning is a risk in the printing 
. creat one when the num- 
ber of persons emploved is borne in mind. A} 
} 
| 


: | 


‘eported cases are followed up to find out the 
eause which can quite definitely be said to be 
due to the inhalation or breathing in of either 
dust or fume containing lead. Thus in the 
last twelve vears there have been 250 cases— 
98 compositors, 55 stereotypers, 20 linotypers, 


) 


14 monotypers, 2 electrotypers, and 41 other 
persons mainly employed in the foundry. Of 
this total 160 eases of poisoning occurred in 


ordinary letterpress printing, and 70 in news- 


paper printing works. But the most rema) 
able thing is that no fewer than 185 factor 
were involved, which means that the con 
tions exposing to risk of lead poisoning my» 
be pretty much the same in nearly eve: 
printing works in the country. 

Every reported case, it should be remen 
bered, means others who are suffering fro 
the effects of lead in a less degree. 

Dust of metallic lead or the oxide of le. 
the most dangerous form) given off in dr 
ine or brushing the plunger of the lino pot, 
absorbed even in small quantities, has 
tendency to remain in the system. Unik 
therefore, constant care and cleanliness a: 
observed lead will go on accumulating so th 
in time health may become damaged withou 
the oecurrence of any definite attack rec 
nized as lead poisoning. The average ag 
printers when attacked Is 55 and the du 

tion of employment fifteen years. 

The symptoms in the printer are usual! 
eolic and less frequently ‘drop wrist.’’ 
the possibility of a slow undermining of t] 
constitution from the action of lead on 
blood vessels and kidneys cehronie Bright 
disease) must be remembered. 

Handling of tvpe metal and fresh type 
harmless. The compositor gets his lead po 
soning from the dust in the type cases; t! 
stereotyper and foundry worker from dross 
ing the molten metal, careless dumping of 
dross on the floor and subsequent sweeping 
up and bagging operations; and the linoty} 
from brushing the plunger. and possi! 
from the fine dust of metalie lead whi 
drops down from the matrices as these are 
moved after contact with the slug. Fina! 
the debris on the floors is a cause. As le 
never enters the system directly through 
skin, poisoning can be prevented in print: 
works by avoiding the raising of dust. 

It is to the interest of everyone to 
that ventilating arrangements are as good 
hey can be for earrving away, al the pr 
they are produced, dust and fume in 
oundry and stereo department, and 
proper trays are in place under linotype 4 
monotype machines and circular saws. 

See that the dross is kept in a recepta 
under the same hood as the melting pot, 
if that is impracticable, at any rate in a 
eceptacle with a lid. Never dump it on 


Hoor. 


T } 








|jthough the temperature of the lino and 
9 pots is not high enough to give off lead 
ventilating hoods and ducts, in con- 
on with a fan, serve a threefold purpose: 
in taking away the gas and oil fumes; 
ndly, in keeping down the temperature of 
‘oom and so making working conditions 
‘ortable; and thirdly, in tending to draw 
lead dust in the air. 
wwadays with either a dust extractor for 
»ositors’ cases in large works or a vacu- 
eaner in small works, and with dust- 
plunger cleaners available, there is no 
se for blowing the type eases out with 
nvs. or for wire-brushine the plunger 
open shop. 
yorker can do much to keep fit and so 
his system more resistant to lead ab- 
on than it otherwise would.be. He 
| pay scrupulous attention to cleanliness 
hands and teeth. Too much stress can- 
laid on the part plaved by bad teeth 
werlng the health. The habits of the 
ers, intemperance and disregard of the 
ple rules of health, as no one will need to 
ld, influence liability to lead poisoning. 
ledical advice should at once be soughi if 
s of lead poisoning present themselves. 
st drop will always incapacitate a man 
onths, and may prove permanent unless 
rical treatment is obtained in time, 


TTECTION tN RADIOL! GY. (;. Kk. Ptahler. 
Troe Am. Jour. Roe ntqenol., Dec., 
pal, Ap. SUD, 10) Jour. Radiol.., March, 


i*7) , Pe cP JU, 
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General recommendations of the committee 
on X-ray and Radium Protection in England 
are as follows: ‘‘it is the duty of those in 
charge of x-ray and radium departments to 
ensure efficient protection and suitable work- 
ing conditions for the personnel. The following 
precautions are recommended: (1) Not more 
than seven working hours a day. (2) Sun- 
days and two half-days off duty each week. 
to be spent as much as possible out of doors. 
(3) An annual holiday of one month of two 
separate fortnights. (4) Sisters and nurses, 
employed as whole-time workers in x-ray and 
radium departments, should not be called 
upon for any other hospital service.’’ 

‘Dr. Pfahler recommends that the Ameri- 
can Kadium Society appoint a committee 
known as the Committee for Protection in 
Radiology, to cooperate with the Safety Com 
mittee of the American Roentgen Ray So- 
clety, together to formulate certain problems 
to be worked out by the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington, D. C 

‘‘Tle diseusses briefly the protection of the 
patient, and the protection of the radiologist 
against loss and against unjust claims. ‘The 
present loose system which allows men _ to 
practice radiology without proper prepara- 
tion does much to bring the specialty into 
disrepute, for many legal claims arise from 
the mistakes of unqualified workers and the 
public does not discriminate. This state of 
affairs can and should be remedied.’’— 


M. ©. H. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


LLECTION AND EXAMINATION OF EXPLO- 
Dustrs in Arr. L. J. Trostel and H. W. 
cri. Jour. Indust. and Engin. Chem., 
h, 1923, vol. 15, pp. 232-236. 
ie method used by the authors consists 
liltering through a  ‘‘single-thickness, 
Iman 33 x Q94-mm’”’ paper extraction 
uble held in a simple form of brass cap- 
The source of air suction is a lung- 
' foot pump or a small universal motor 
on fan equipped with a Venturi meter 
inclined manometer. The filter is dried 
‘onstant weight, by tare, under a vacuum, 


‘ust is then collected, and the increase 
veight of the filter gives the amount of 








dust collected for the volume of air sampled. 
A small piece of loose cotton is placed in the 
thimble so that a portion of the dust is caught 
on it and does not clog the filter. The effi- 
ciency of the latter increases notably, how 
ever, after about thirty seconds. 

From the practical standpoint the device 
is compared with the sugar tube and the Palm- 
er apparatus. Since the dust cannot be ignit- 
ed or washed free of sugar, the sugar tube 
method is not applicable. As contact with 
water over extended periods is not permissi- 
ble, the Palmer apparatus is considered un- 
satisfactory. 

The simplicity of the technic of sampling 
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is emphasized and the device has been found 
hv the writers to be applicable to field eon- 
ditions in whieh starch dust was encountered 
In concentrations greater than 25 me. per 
eubie foot. 

The size of the particles in the explosive 
dusts examined is given as 15 microns and 
was determined by measuring samples taken 
from the thimble and subjeeted to 100 to POO 
diameters maenification. 

A pertinent bibliography of twelve refer- 


ences Is appended.——P. J). 


Microscovy or PAINT ANp RuBBER. PIG- 
MENTS. //. Green. Chem. and Metall, Engin., 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: 





DUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Jan. 10, 19238, vol. 28, pp. 53-57. 

Further applications are given of the 
thor’s photomicrographic method of study 
pigments. The method is applicable to stud 
of dust and other particulate matter of | 
gienic interest. A brief but pertinent bil 
ography is ineluded in the paper.-—P. D, 


Dust IN Minurnc Puants. WM. W. 
Bernewitz. Abstr. as follows from Eng. M 
HG Jour. Pre SS, 1922, vol, 114, 
1070-1071. a7 Chein. Abstr... Feb. 10, 14 
vol. 17, Dp. ae. 

Suggestions for dust reduection.—P. D, 


OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


PNEUMONIA AMONG INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 
Ke. b. Nflarr. Ohio Ntate Dept. Tlealth. Non.- 
Dec., 1922, vol. 15, pp. 194-196, 

Pheumonia should be regarded as the most 
Important of infectious diseases among in- 
dustrial workers because of its high mortality 
rate. Lobar pnemmonia causes the most deaths 
In middle life, while with bronchopneumonia 
the highest mortality occurs in the extremes 
of life. Studies made by the United States 
Pubhe llealth Service, the Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance Company, and other agencies prove 
pheumonla to be an important cause of mor- 
bidity and of absenteeism, especially among 
males. Occupations which subject the work- 
men to sudden changes of temperature, such 
as iron molding, have the most pneumonia 
cases. A study by the author of deaths 
among o2.000 Ohio coal miners in 1918 re- 
vealed a death rate of 865 per 100,000 in eom- 
parison with 655 among males of lo vears 


of ave and over in the state at Jaree. In this 


study, the age period most affected was 25 
to 34 vears, tt) per eent, of deaths in that 
period being due to influenza-pneumonia. The 
occurrence of pneumonia as a terminal event 
In industrial poisoning and as a consequence 
of overcrowding and poor ventilation in fae- 
tories and homes is well known and should 
be eyarded against, (i, N. 1. 

INDUSTRIAL TuUBEerRCULOsIS. Tubercle, March, 
19235, rol, i, 

This number is devoted entirely to indus- 
trial tuberculosis. In addition to the main 


article which is reviewed in the next abstract 
it contains a short note by C. L. Sutherland 
on experiences at Oughtibridge, Yorkshire. 
of the Refractories Industries (Silicosis 
Scheme, 1919. Tle points out that whil 


sixty-four men, or 5 per cent. of the 1,254 


men examined, were found with silicosis 
tubereulosis, the proportions varled = fron 
13.95 for setters, 15.33 for miners, and 9.21 
for breakermen, to 2.43 for quarrymen, and 
291 for laborers in sheds. Reasons are @iven 
for considering even these figures too lov 
The sixty-four pathological eases were ¢lassi- 
fied as follows: 

Certificate 

of Suspen 


Sion Totally 

Issued Disabled Dea! 
Silicosis alone.......... ou 10 ya 
Silicosis plus tuberculosis 6 G I") 


This issue of Tubercle also contains a 
uable bibliography on tuberculosis in relat 
to industry, and two pages of interesting s! 
tistics. The abstracts and eritical revie 
vilch are always a feature or this jour 
deal entirely with recent papers and pub! 
tions regarding different aspects of indust! 
tuberculosis, and we note that most otf 
work dealt with was published in the Uni 
States. This issue of Tubercle is one to w! 
the attention of our readers is particul: 
directed.—E. L. C 


Tre INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIALISM U! 
The Aare INCIDENCE oF Putuists. £. L. Co 


J, 








hercle, March, 1925, vol. 4, pp. 241-255. 
viewed by author.) 

Records of mortality from tuberculosis, dis- 

uted by age periods and gathered from 

rerent nationalities, are presented in this 
cle; early and late records for Sweden, 
land, Seotland, England, and Wales are 

‘ed: reeords for Czechoslovakia, Prussia, 
the United States are also instanced. 

» age of the maximum incidence of the dis- 
is shown to have been different at dit- 

ont times in the same country. The au- 

or suggests that the order of events is as 
dows: In a settled community in which 
thisis is endemie it mainly concerns late 
ves; any influence, such as industrialism, 
hich, by disturbing habits and customs, al- 
ops the resistance of the community to dis- 
ase, causes the maximum incidence to appear 
voung adult life from which it retires again 
late life as the community settles down 
iyvsiologically. By appeal to phthisis mor- 
ty in rural and urban districts, as it affects 
les and females, the claim is made that the 
fluence of industrialism is_ particularly 
ssoclated with oceupational lite. This claim 
supported by appeal to the way in which 
phthisis occurred among females when they 
suddenly called into industry during 

the war: an interesting’ diagram shows that 
rise in mortality, which occurred, was 
oncentrated on early adult life and did not 
fend bevend the age of 55. American data 
quoted in support of this; they also show 
males in the Registration States are ap- 
ntly settling down to conditions of mod- 
life faster than in the United Kingdom, 
nee already the age of maximum incidence 
phthisis mortality among them is as late 

H0 and over. 

Occupational records for England and 
‘es are instanced and are held to show how 
move of maximum ineidence to late life 

be retarded by indoor sedentary life, or 

ihe alcoholic habit, and how it has taken 

© most rapidly in those occupations which 
been least disturbed in recent vears. The 


* appears to oecur irrespective of the 
phthisis death rate in any occupational 

ip. 

-he conelusion is reached that resistance to 

‘isis, particularly in early life, seems to 

end upon the extent to which the race 

suited itself to its environment; while the 
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degree of mortality experienced appears to 
depend rather upon aggregation of popula- 
tion, which probably affords opportunities 
for infection. 


THe Wien Rare or TUBERCULOSIS IN IN- 
pustry. FF. S. Kellogg. Nation’s ITealth, 
Feb., 1923, vol. 5, pp. 103-105. 

General figures for the incidence of tuber- 
culosis cannot be applied to special groups. 
The tavorable showing of sheltered groups 
offsets the unfavorable and even alarming 
conditions of others living and working under 
adverse circumstances. Though the general 
mortality from tuberculosis in Vermont, for 
example, has been reduced one-half in the 
last twenty yezers, the mortality from this 
disease among Vermont granite workers has 
tripled. Tuberculosis surveys of individual 
industries must be made if we are to deter- 
mine the true ineidence of the disease ina 
given group. 

The control of tuberculosis in industry de- 
pends upon the thorough organization of in- 
dustrial medical work.—lk. R. D. 


PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. W. J/. Crof- 
ton. Jour. State Med., Feb. 23, 1925, vol, 1. 
p. 74, 

Starting on the assumption that ‘‘every 
member of the community attaining adult 
vears Is, or has been, infeeted by tubercle 
bacillus,’’ Dr. Crofton alludes to the colossal 
character of the prophylactic task. He ad- 
mits that the provision of a pure milk supply, 
institutional isolation of tuberculous patients 

requiring for the British Isles at least 300,- 
O00 beds), and improvement of hygienie sur- 
roundings, may be of some use; but insists 
that there is only one certain method of en- 
suring success, namely, the immunization of 
every individual in the community with an 
antigen of the tuberele bacillus. 

The two objections to his plan are 1) the 
danger of application and (2) failure of 
effect. 

All danger is now eliminated by 
using the modern method of prophylactic in- 
oculation. The disasters attending Koch’s 
original tuberculin method were due to his 
amazing misconception of the action of mi- 
ecrobial antigen. 

2) Failure is found only in the labor- 
atorv, where excessive doses of bacilli are in- 
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jected into the blood or peritoneum or under 
the skin. Such conditions never obtain in the 
human individual. Suecess is certain both as 
to diagnosis and treatment if the proper prac- 
tice is pursued. Though not mentioned in 
this article, a further objection is that even 
if the advisability of such universal inocula- 
tion should be conceded, the diftieulty of en- 
forcing it would be almost insuperable, at 
any rate in most industrial communities. 

Dr. Crofton advises the use of an antigen 
composed of a solution of tubercle bacillus 
In benzoyl chloride Hl. TT. S. and claims that 
‘it is undoubtedly the most potent microbial 
antigen which has ever been discovered.’’ It 
ean be eiven in doses from O.QQQ00001 me. 
minimiun to 0.1 me. maximum, according to 
the age and vigor of the patient, 

Scientific literature of this character is re- 
quired to combat the prolitic and specious ad- 
vertising of nostrums which, by encouraging 
delay, add danger to the disease and raise 
Lopes destined to be falsified by results. 


D. A. © 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PULMONARY ‘TUBERCULOSIS IN THE WEST 
Riping oF Yorksuire. J. B, WeDougall. Tu- 
berele, Jan... 19235, vol. 4, pp. 145-100, 

The prevalent type of phthisis found in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire is the middle-aged 
type: but the West Riding of Yorkshire con- 
sists of three districts, occupationally dis- 
tinct—one is agricultural, another,  coal- 
mining, and the third, woolen-textile. Dif- 
ferences are found in the phthisis mortality 
rates of different age groups in these dis- 
tricts. In the coal-mining district the mortal- 
tv is low throughout life, except for one area, 
Rotherham, where the mortality under the 
age of 15 is exceptionally high; this high child 
mortality is attributed to bad atmospheric 
conditions dependent upon the industrial na- 
ture of the area. In the textile distriet the 
mortality is comparatively high late in hfe. 
Certain particular localities are affected ow- 
ing to sandstone quarrying which gives rise 
to a phthisis death rate of 16.7 per 1,000, in 
comparison with 1.0 for coal miners. Other 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 
A BRIEF FoR THE Mors ACCURATE CLASSI- 

FICATION OF INDUSTRIAL SKIN DISEASE. C. G. 

Lane. Arch. Dermat. and Nyph., Jan., 1923, 


rol. i pp. 7 / 80). 
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industries in the West Riding with s). 
influence upon the occurrence of phthisis , 
the following: ganister work in the Don \ 
ley, glass-bottle making at Ferry Bridge, p 
tery at Knottingley, and steel grinding 
Sheffield. No statistics confined to these 
dustries are, however, given. The author ; 
ticularly advocates open-air schools for 
children, and such factory hygiene as 
which includes routine medical examinat 
of all workers, together with healthful ve; 
lation and the prevention of infectior 
EK. L. C. 

KXPERIMENTAL ‘TUBERCULOSIS IN Rats 
Vartep Diets: PROTEIN AND SALT Factors. 
L. B. Lange and N, Simmonds. Am. R 
Tubere., March, 1923, vol. 7, pp. 49-57. 

‘‘Four series of rats were infected \ 
bovine tubercle bacilli by subeutaneous in 
ulation into the groin and the progress of ¢ 
infection was studied at intervals of from o) 
week to five months after infection. 

‘*Three series were on diets of varying pro 
tein content, adequate, high and low. No sig 
nificant difference was noted in the reaction 
to infection in the three Groups, either in thi 
general condition and weight curves or in | 
vross and microscopic autopsy findings. 

‘“The fourth series was on a diet deficient 
in salts but otherwise adequate. These ani- 
mals showed a more diffuse and extensiv 
loeal reaction at the site of imoeulation. 
slower dissemination and a slower elimination 
of the lesions. 

‘‘In all four series there was a high resis’ 
anee to tuberculous infection. As far as 
went, the reaction was similar in character 
and progress to that found in less resistant 
animals, but the process never advanced 
any of the sixty-six infected animals of this 
experiment to extensive necrosis.  Insteac 
the invading bacilli appear to be overcon 
directly rather than to be merely walled off. 
No instance of connective tissue encapsulati! 
was observed. Instead, there was slow shri 
age and absorption of the tubereulous tis: 
accompanied bv disappearance of the 


? 


bercle bacilli.”’ 
THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


‘The adoption of the term ‘dermatosis 
dustrialis’ in the diagnosis of pathologie s 
conditions from industrial causes is urged 


be emploved in conjunction with two qua! 
J 








‘erms, one signifying the type of eruption 
‘he other the causative element, if known, 
ie occupation if the exact cause is not 
vn.’’—M. C. S. 


DUSTRIAL DERMATITIS AT THE MASSACHU- 
- GENERAL HospiTaL. C.G. Lane. Arch. 
nat. and Syph., Nov., 1922, vol. 6, pp. 


) 


e following conclusion is given: 
Seven per cent. of dermatitis venenata 
eezema, or almost 3 per cent. of all ad- 
sions to a skin clinie in a large hospital, 
occupational in origin. 
lt is fair to estimate that 4 or 5+- per 
of admissions to a skin ¢linie may be 
‘upational, 
A more careful study should be made 
‘he individual patient. 
+. A more exact study of trade processes 

iid be instigated in ease of questionable 
ruptions on exposed surfaces. 

». The consideration of preventive meas- 
res Should be a greater factor as we see these 
ases in the elinie. 
6b. Some name, such as ‘‘dermatitis indus- 
rialis,’’ or at least a more accurate place in 
ir nomenclature, should be provided for this 
elinite etiologie group of cases.—M. C. S. 


Uite NATURE OF Eczema. HH. Jaeger. Ann. 
f dermat, et de syph., Jan. and hy h.. 1923 
10-34, 109-129. 
‘he writer conducted a large number of 
periments in order to ascertain whether 
matous and certain other diseased skins 
differently, or more readily affected by 
‘crnal agents, than are the skins of normal 
rsons. The principal chemicals tested were: 
rmalin 4 per ecent., oil of turpentine, and 
cture of arnica. Lint saturated with one 
another of these solutions, under an im- 
vious dressing, was fixed to the healthy 
of 140 persons for twenty-four hours; 
the dressing was removed the results 
noted. In hke manner seventy-seven 
ents suffering from eezemas of different 
s were selected and the sound parts of 
skins subjected to an identical routine. 
'ollowing facts were elicited. 
nly 4 per cent, of the skins of normal per- 
showed any reaction to these chemicals. 
the other hand, of the eezematous suffer- 
»1 per cent. developed on the sound part 
1elr skins a marked eruption. Macroscop- 
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ically and microscopically the lesions were in- 
distinguishable from an acute vesicular 
eczema. A few did not advance beyond the 
erythema stage. Of the healthy areas on the 
skins of a few invalids affected with a variety 
of lichen and submitted to the same exper! 
ments, 10 per cent. broke out with an eeze- 
matous rash. Of the seborrheie cases simi- 
larly treated only dS per cent. acted positively. 

Jaeger regards this marked irritability of 
the eezematous skin to chemical agents as an 
hereditary or acquired individual character. 
He thinks that it probably arises from the 
same weakness or tendency which causes 1deo- 
pathie eczema. He concludes that its seat 1s 
more likely in the cells of the skin—a tissue 
idiosynerasy, rather than a blood or lymph 
defect. 

This paper may be helpful from the hght 
which it throws upon the incidence of occu- 
pational dermatoses.—R. P. W. 


FINAL Report OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COM- 
MITTEE ON THE CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF 
BuinpNeEssS. Ministry of ITealth, 1. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London, 1922. 

Blindness and impairment of vision due to 
industrial causes may be the result of either 
disease or accident. Apart from miners’ nys- 
tagmus, disease is a small factor in causing 
blindness, but the amount of injury to vision 
‘“aused by accident is considerable, and is ac- 
centuated by sympathetic ophthalmia. Kye 
accidents in mines and quarries, reported in 
1920 and causing absence of more than seven 
days, numbered 4,869, and of these 4,540 in- 
volved loss of 18.000 weeks, or an average ot 
about four weeks per accident. Similar in- 
formation for factories and workshops is not 
available but the committee states that the 
loss of time was evidently considerable. A 
return furnished by the Scottish Board ot 
Health showed that, of 5,515 blind persons ot 
all ages on the Scottish Register of the Blind 
in April, 1922, there were 426, or 7.2 per cent., 
whose blindness was due to accidents occur- 
ring in their occupations. An analysis of 
2.000 cases from the Register of the Blind for 
England and Wales made in 1918 showed 
that 12.5 per cent. attributed their blindness 
to accident. This figure, however, included 
military cases, and cases of accident occurring 
in civil life. An investigation was made of 
records of eye accidents at hospitals in Lon- 


don, Manchester, Neweastle. Glasgow. and 
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Mdinburgh. Of about 38,700 records of in- 
patient eve accidents examined, 2,336 were 
reported as industrial accidents. 

With regard to lability to eye aecidents 
In industry, Mr. MeBride suggests that it 
may be assumed that in general one workman 
in thirty meets with an accident a year and 
one workman in every 1287 meets with an 
accident involving Injury to the eye. ‘‘It is, 
however, not possible to show in detail the 
relative risk of eve accident in the different 
iIndustries.’> Regarding lability to eye aceci- 
dents in industry, the Committee states that 
It is to be noted ‘‘that the percentage of eye 
accidents to all accidents by itself affords no 
basis for the comparison of the degree of risk 
Such 


comparison requires in each case a knowledge 


between one industry and another. 


ot the proportion Ot aeceldents to the number 
l’urther. the commit- 
tee is unable to show in detail the exact 


Of Persons emplor ed.’ 


amount of loss;or impairment of vision caused 
from year to vear, and considers this a serious 
gap in the information regarding accidents. 
[t suggests that the deficiency might be rem- 
edied by the aid of the insurance companies, 
and recommends that as soon as the proposals 


, 
+ 


for pooling the information in their posses- 
sion regarding accidents have matured, the 
information should be made available to the 
rovernment departments concerned, 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES AFFECTING EYESIGHT 


industrial diseases whieh 

evesig@ht are certain forms of poisoning, 
the special form ot cataract which is hable 
to attack elass and iron workers, pitch uleer 
ati nN, and miners’ 


nystagmus. Apart from 


miners) nystagmus, it will be found that the 


number of cases of serious impairment of 


vision caused by these diseases is probably 


Lead—Particulars are given in the report 


(spss at lead poisoning supphed TO the 


committee by Dr. T. M. Legge. who stated 


ge of the occurrence 


ndness in anv of the cases of neuritis 


Ile re- 


ported that “‘the prevention of visual impair 


riven in the tables supplied bv him. 


, . . , : 
’ 7} ? ? SS ¢f ‘ ( Pad PoOlsoning ls 
! n tl revention lead poisoning 
ig Pi¢-?° | Pie? (ahnverls Ot The latter alt sf) 


vreat that stringent precautions are in fo) 
and the industries concerned may be regard 
in this respect as well under econtrol.’’ 
Miscellaneous.—The committee also consi 
ered the toxie effects giving rise to optic m 
ritis from the derivatives of benzene, trinit) 
toluene, methyl aleohol, and earbon_ bis) 
phide. ‘The dangers to evesight are, ho 
ever, serious, and it is to be noted that | 
relative immunity from grave eye injury 
dependent on the maintenance of the stringen! 
precautions which are taken.’ 


Affections of thre bye in Processes Involvi) 
Exposure to Intense Light and Heat 


Glass Workers’ Cataract.—The committe 
refers to the Report of the Royal Society's 
Committee on this disease, and summarizes 
the conclusions already reached by this com- 
mittee, which expressed the opinion that j 
workers Wore spectacles made oft the appro- 
priate glass the disease would be abolished 
lor. Levee, who gave evidence betore the con 
mittee on this subject. eonsidered. that por 
vention was rather to be looked for in the mu 
chinery of glass-bottle making, which has it 
recent years begun to replace hand opera 
tions. 

Tron Workers’ Cataract.— ‘The form ot 
cataract found among glass workers is not 
contined to the effeets of glass making fur- 
naces. The same form of cataract has been 
reported among puddlers, chain belt makers, 
and tin makers. Prevention in these cases 
is at present only to be looked for in the us 


ss 


of appropriate glasses. 
Miners’ Nystagmus.—The most important 
of industrial diseases affecting eyesight ap 
pears to be nystagmus. In 1920 there wer 
7.028 cases in receipt ot compensation. 7 
which 2.865 were fresh cases involving con 
pensation for the first time during the yee 
The committee made no special inquiry in 
this disease as it was at the time a sub) 
of special investigation by the Miners’ \: 
tagmus Committee of the Medical Reseat 
Council. The committee supports the f 
ings of the Miners’ Nvstagmus Committ 
whieh recommended that everything poss! 
should be done to make the standard of | 
mination of objects looked at by the mu 
equal to that of an open light pit, par’ 
ularly by increasing the illuminating po’ 
of safety lamps, by the use of eleetric lan 


J. 
Jur 








«hed to the miner’s head or belt, and by 
tewashing, 


ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 


\fter reviewing the statistics available, the 
amittee concludes that there is no reliable 
vmation at hand in regard to the loss 
vision caused by accidents in factories and 
kshops as a whole, . 
‘he prineipal industries carried on in fac- 
es and workshops, which involve danger 
ihe eve, Were considered by the committee. 
1) faetories and workshops the chief source 
injury to the eyes hes in the metal and en- 
eering trades, ineluding — shipbuilding. 
ve accidents also occur in smaller numbers 


2) 


many other industries.’’ The committee 
ade a special inquiry into three branches 
olving special risk to the eves—namely, 
rated water manufacture, textile trades, 
Industries Involving the use of chemicals. 
\tter reviewing the incidence of eve acel- 
nts in the metal and engineering trades, in- 
iding shipbuilding, the committee consid- 
il the various processes in engineering and 
special risk of eve injury attendant upon 
‘h, as well as the dangers in the special in- 


Istries indicated, 


vention of kh ye Tnjurie s in Factories and 


Worksh Ops 


(ine ot the first points to which the com- 
tee draws attention is the examination of 
evesight of workers, not only of voung 

ersons entering industry, but also of those 

10 enter industry after the age of 16. ‘‘In 

r opinion it would be desirable that per- 

is over the age of 16 should also undergo 

‘est of vision before entering employment 
ch requires good evesight.’’ 

The proper lighting of factories and work- 
ps also received the attention of the com- 
tee, and reference is made to the Reports 
the Departmental Committee on Lighting 
'actories and Workshops, in which atten- 

was drawn to the connection between 
tine and the incidenee of accidents gen- 

lv. The value of guards and screens in 

tecting the workers from flying particles 

also emphasized, and the extended use of 
ens wherever possible in order to give 
tection against fiving particles is recom- 


nded. 
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Goggles and Masks.—In the great majority 
of industries where there is definite risk of 
eve accidents, goggles offer the best protee- 
tion. The objection to the use of goggles in 
certain cases is considered by the committee, 
which recognizes that it is a matter of great 
difficulty to secure the wearing of goggles, al- 
though it considers ‘“‘that improvements in 
the goggles themselves will contribute to its 
solution.’’ “The design and construction of 
gogeles are considered briefly by the commit- 
tee, which recommends that the Home Office 
take immediate steps to issue detailed speci- 
fications of the most suitable forms of gogeles 
and masks for the respective industrial proe- 
esses. Reference is made to the United States 
Bureau of Standards which recently issued 
a National Safety Code for the protection of 
the heads and eyes of industrial workers. In 
considering the measures for securing the 
wearing of gogeles, and the possibility of 


y 
S’oS 


? 


compulsion, the committee states that it dees 
not consider that any general measure of a 
compulsory character is to be recommended. 
Resouree, it thinks, should be had rather to 
development of works and safety committees 
and the general persuasive methods to be 
brought about through educative influence. 
First Aid and Ambulance in Factories.— 
The importance of promptitude in securing 
treatment in eye accidents cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Out of 1,000 inpatient 
eve accidents of all kinds recorded at Glas- 
gow Ophthalmic Hospital in a period of five 
years, and investigated by Dr. Barrow, we are 
informed that 300 were cases of infected cor- 
neal abrasion. An injury to the cornea, how- 
ever slight, is always a potential source of 
danger. Emphasis is laid on the importance 
of early treatment of eve injuries, and impor- 
tance is attached to the effective provision 
and organization of first aid in factories, 
Kye ACCIDENTS IN MINES AND QUARRIES 
Statistics —The percentage of eye accl- 
dents to all accidents in the years 1919 to 
1920 in quarries under the Mines Department 
is given as 5.5 and 5.3 respectively. Comment 
is made on the lack of precise information 
viven as to the loss of vision, and as in the 
case of factories, further knowledge of the 
amount of injury caused is considered desir- 


able. 
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Prevention of Eye Accidents in Mines and 
(uarries 


‘“We are satisfied that at the present time 
there is no general method of preventing eye 
accidents in mines.’’ Goggles and other 
means of protection, the committee states, 
would aggravate the deficiency of light and, if 
they saved some accidents to the eyes, would 
Increase the risk of accidents of a more se- 
rious character. 

(uarrics.—The committee recommends that 
the Mines Department endeavor to extend the 
ise of goggles in quarries, and for that pur- 
pose enlist the aid of the workmen’s and other 
organizations, 

Mirst Aid.—The importance of first aid in 
nines and quarries regarding eye aecidents 
is emphasized, and it is recommended ‘‘that 
the Mines Department should require all am- 
bulanee stations, above and below ground, to 


be provided with equipment for the first 
treatment of eye injuries, and should t: 
steps to ensure that all cases of eve injur 
receive adequate first aid treatment at 
earliest possible moment.”’ 


Kyt ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


After reviewing the cause of eye acciden 
among agricultural workers, the commit 
states that it would appear that in at le 
some of the oecupations in which eye acc 
dents occur, such as hedge trimming, 
wearing of suitable goggles would be pra 
ticable, and would give a certain amount 
protection. 

The appendices to the report inelude tab). 
of eye accidents in various industries, and | 
pital records of eye injuries, all of which « 
considered in detail in the report.—J. C. B. 


if 





OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


RECORD OF INpDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE 
UNITED States to 1921. L. W. Chaney. US. 
Month. Labor Rev., Dec., 1922, vol, 15. Pp. 
159-178 

lt is the present purpose to indicate the 
source from which information regarding 
industrial accidents may be derived and to 
illustrate the kind of information available. 
The writer presents his views of the subject 
through the aid of a series of sixteen tables, 
dealing first with casualties as recorded by 
the various states. The remainder of the 
tables give aecident data for specifie indus- 


tries.—R. B. C. 


(CAUSES AND Cost oF INDUSTRIAL EYE 


[INJURIES IN THE UNITED States. U. NS. 
Month. Labor Rev., March, 1923, vol. 16, pp. 
110-113. 

‘“The United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has received from the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters certain 
statistical data relative to the causes and cost 
of industrial eve injuries in the United States. 
This information represents the accident and 
compensation experience of several insurance 
earriers for the poliev year 1919 as reported 
to the National Council on Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Insurance. It covers the entire 


experience of these carriers in all industries 
and all parts of the United States. It shows 
the number of injuries requiring medical aid 
the number of tabulatable and compensable 
injuries, the total medical and compensation 
cost, and the average compensation cost per 
compensable case for each of the prineipa 
cause Classifications. Untortunately the data 
cover only about 10 per cent. of the total 
industrial eye injuries in the country; fur- 
thermore, the injuries are not classified by 
severity. For example, the number of loss- 
of-eye cases can not be ascertained nor the 
particular causes which produce these in 
juries. Nevertheless the data are deemed 
sufficient value to warrant publication, desp1'' 
the limited exposure, because they show fair 
accurately around what causes the acciden's 
congregate, thus pointing the way to t! 
safety engineer for effective accident preve 
tion work. 

‘The data include 32,825 injuries requir!) 
medical aid, 7,826 tabulatable injuries, a! 
1,400 compensable injuries. These thr 
categories are not mutually exclusive. Mo 
of the medical-aid injuries do not come with 
the tabulatable group, whereas practically | 
of the tabulatable and compensable injur 
require medical treatment. The compensa! 


| 
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iries, however, must obviously also be tab- 

table. “The total cost of all the injuries 

ounted to $671,569, of which the medical 
constituted $186,602 and the compensa- 

n cost $484,967. The average compensa- 

n cost per compensable case was $546, and 
average total cost per case requiring med- 
treatment was $20. 

‘An analysis of the data brings out some 
ificant facets for the safety engineer. I ly- 
particles and objects account for 70 per 
'. of the total eye injuries and 50 per cent. 
the total cost. Of these, abrasive wheels 

duce 10,210 or 31 per cent. of the total 
lical-aid injuries, but enly about 9 per 

of the total cost; objects flying from 

Js handled by the workers account for 9 
cent. of the aecidents, which represent 
per cent. of the cost; and flying particles 
otherwise classified account for 30 per 

of the aecidents and 24 per cent. of the 
st. Irom the foregoing it will be seen how 
portant a factor goggles and other eye- 
otecting devices are in reducing the hazard 
esulting in eye injuries.’’ 

\ table showing the number and eost of 
udustrial eye injuries for the policy year 
1919, classified by cause, is appended to the 
irticle.—R. B. C. 


Cost MEASUREMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL ACCI- 
Nt. J. L. Train. Nation’s Health, Feb., 
93 vol. 5, pp. 95-96. 
in estimating the economie cost of indus- 
il accidents, three aspects are to be consid- 
ed: (1) The loss of productive labor on the 
irt of workmen who are killed or injured, 
tether with the cost of medical and surgical 
‘iention and the overhead cost in connection 
ih the payment of claims. (2) The in- 
rect loss to production due to the stoppage 
slowing up of work when an accident oc- 
rs. (3) The injurious effect of frequent 
‘idents on the morale of workers. 
As a result of investigations and studies of 
tisticians and actuaries, it is estimated that 
United States suffers annually an eco- 
nic loss, due to industrial accidents, of 
‘010,500,000. This figure does not take into 
‘ount the indirect loss due to stoppage or 
slowing up of production following acci- 
is, the injurious effects on morale, nor the 
of training new workers to replace those 
jured.—K, R. D. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION. D. D. Goldingham. 
Indust. Welfare, 1923, vol. 5. 

This, the third article of the series, describes 
the uses of an Emergency Committee, of an 
Accident Investigation Committee, and goes 
in a detailed way into the work of the official 
in charge of safety inspection and prevention 
of acecidents.—KE. M. H. 


How INpusrriaL ACCIDENTS ARE BEING 
PREVENTED. A. HI. Young. Nation’s Health, 
Feb., 1923, vol. 5, pp. 97-98. 

The author’s comprehensive program for 
safety education within the shop indicates the 
versatility and ingenuity of modern safety 
work. This program includes: ‘‘(1) Physical 
examination of applicants for employment. 
(2) Periodic re-examination of employees. 
(3) Proper introduction of the new employee 
to his job, his foreman, and fellow workers. 
(4) Safety committees. (5) Schools of in- 
struction for safety committeemen. (6) Bul- 


letin posting. (7) Interdepartment and in- 
terplant safety contests. (8) Prizes for ‘no 
accident’ periods. (9) The ‘new broom,’ 


‘crowing rooster,’ ‘bulls-eye,’ and similar 
contest trophies. (10) Rule books for em- 
ployees and foremen. (11) Drawings and 
specifications for standard equipment. (12) 
Lectures and movies. (13) Suggestion sys- 
tem. (14) Plant publication. (15) Fore- 
men’s training courses. (16) Special drive 
days, such as ‘good ladder day,’ ‘chain and 
eable inspection day,’ ‘good housekeeping 
week,’ ete. (17) Pay envelope inserts of slo- 
gans and sermonettes. (18) Safe clothing. 
(19) Safe practice inspections. (20) Safety 
museums and ‘bad tool morgues.’ (21) Fit- 
ting and specially grinding goggles. (22) 
Fire prevention. (23) Sanitation. (24) 
Ventilation. (25) Warning signs and lights. 
(26) English classes. (27) Fatigue studies.”’ 


—K. R. D. 


[INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS CAN BE PREVENTED. 
D. Van Schaack. Nation’s Health, Jan.., 
1923. vol. 35, pp. 41-44. 

The author, quoting from accident fre- 
quency and severity rates filed with the Na- 
tional Safety Council for the year 1921, gives 
numerous and strikine figures upon the re- 
duction of aecidents among a variety of in- 
dustrial organizations which have actively 


furthered accident prevention. The author 
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urges the development of mechanical and en- 
evineering Improvements and the organization 
and edueation of personnel, workmen, fore- 
men, and superintendents as the essential 
measures in furthering safety work.—k. hk. D. 


SAFETY AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION SERV- 

wk. Safety Bungin., Jan., 1923, vol. 45, pp. 
fe, 
This article pays tribute to the private in- 
surance companies for their pioneer work in 
the prevention of accidents. The large com- 
pensation imsurance companies have built up 
organizations of technical men, safety en- 
gineers, chemists, physicians, and field inspec- 
tors, who have labored unceasingly in demon- 
strating that the great bulk of industrial aeei- 
dents is preventable. This has been the work 
of vears and has now reached a stage of great 
efficiency, [It is proposed in two bills before 
the New York legislature (Senate Bill) No. 
119, Introductory, and New York Assembly 
Bill No. 6, Introductory) to give an absolute 
monopoly of workmen’s compensation to the 
state of New York, with some sheht excep- 
tions. The effect of this would be to cause all 
private) insurance companies to withdraw 
from this particular field. Their highly- 
trained safety organizations which now do 
such good work would then cease to funetion. 
The article urges that definite provision be 
made for uninterrupted efficiency in accident 
prevention and inspection service betore final 
action is taken on the bills.—G. N. T. 


INpUSTRIAL SAFETY. Jiternat, Labour Rev., 
I i yt hi, L925 pal, 4. ppp, 102-417. 


This article is the first of a series of notes 


on accident statistics and measures adopted 
Lo promote Industrial sutety. Three closely 
interrelated factors are held tO he eoncerned : 


‘ 


1) the equipment and working, (2) the em- 


INDUSTRIAL PILYSTOLOG 


Y: 


ployer, and (3) the worker. These fact 
may work in a beneficial or a vicious circ! 
improvement of any one of them reacts « 
the others. The results can be measured on 
by keeping records and by studying’ the) 
when kept. Industrial safety has psyeh 
logical and technical aspects; but the form: 
is the more important. Abstracts from » 
ports issued in various countries follow; the 
refer to Great Britain where, in addition 
the introduction of several valuable ne 
safety devices, the safety-first movement is 
beine extended by the institution of work 
commitiees and safety committees; to Swit 
erland, where the Institute for Accident [1 
surance is the chief authority concerned, ani’ 
accident prevention, although a comparative 
lv new study, is being actively pursued; ti 
Austria where grave and unnecessary risks 
appear to be run and the imspection staff is 
Insufficient to cope with the work; to Bel 
vium Where an effort to get back to pre-war 
conditions is meeting with some suecess 
although the inspectorate is but weakly sup- 
ported by the courts; and to mining accidents 
In Germany where rescue work is caretully 
organized even though the results do not spell 
ereat success, While statistics suggest that 
there has been a marked diminution in the 
sense of responsibility among the workers 
since the war. This series of notes should 


‘ 


prove of great interest in the future.—E. L. ( 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR SAFEGUARDING 
Power Pre-s Toots. Mass, Dept. Labor and 
Indust., Bull, No. 17, 1922, pp. 2. 

or the purpose of atfording protection to 
emplovees who may be exposed to accident 
hazard in the operation of power press tools, 
the series of rules and regulations contained 
in this pamphlet has been adopted.—M. C. H 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


ViuscuLar Exercis&, Lactic ACID, AND TH] 
SUPPLY AND UTILISATION OF OxyYGEN. cl. V. 


Tli ond 1. Lupton, Quart. Jour. VMed.. 


The authors deseribe uy number Ot observa- 
tions Whiel thev have made, and 


. | ) . ° " " 
with them a eritical analvsis of the work dont 


by one of them (A. V. H.) and by other in- 
vestigators during the last few years. They 
point out that, when a muscle contracts, it 


Morporate 


makes no use of oxygen during the activ 
process. The oxygen is used only in the re 
covery processes, and in fact during violen 
muscular exercise the muscles get heavily int 
debt tor OxVgen, ancl May have LO take up a 
much as 13 liters of extra oxygen, after th 
exercise is over, before they return to the 
normal resting state. It is probable that 


hexose diphosphate is derived from the glye 
aS 


Jur 
















of the muscles, and this substance under- 
. explosive transformation into lactie acid 
n muscle contracts. During the recovery 
vess about a sixth of this liberated lactic 
| is oxidized to carbon dioxide and water, 
le the remainder is built up again into 
vogen. It has been calculated that after 
ent exercise the muscles may contain over 
om. of lactic acid, not in the free state, 
as sodium and other salts. The recovery 
cess may take nearly an hour for its com- 
tion, though the larger part is achieved in 
first minute or two after the exercise. 
hen muscular exercise is taken at a certain 
fe (for example, running at 203 meters per 
nute) an equilibrium is reached in two 
nutes between the lactic acid production 
nd the recovery: processes, and the work can 
continued indefinitely at the same rate. 
the muscular exercise 1s more yigorous (for 
ustanee, running 267 meters per minute) the 
vgen consumption by the body may be only 
slightly greater, because the mechanisms of 
xidation have reached their limit, so that the 
iscles eet more and more into debt for 
<vgen, until finally thev have to cease work, 
r slow down. It follows that the maximum 
iration of a muscular effort of given in- 
ensity depends simply on the supply of oxy- 
ven, actual or potential. For instance, 1t was 
ind that in one subject the maximum in- 
ke of oxygen, over and above the volume 
ken in when he was resting, was 4 liters per 
nute, While the maximum amount of oxy- 
en for which he could run into debt (owing 
lactic acid formation) was 10 liters: Hence 
l a running race lasting one minute the 
ial oxygen available would be 10 + 4 = 14 
fers, while in a two-minute race it would be 
is liters, and in a five-minute race, 30 liters. 
Nat is to say, the available oxygen supply 
as 14.9, and 6 liters per minute in the three 
stances; it follows, therefore, that the speed 
which the race could be run was less anid 
ss, In proportion to its length. In actual 
‘t. the subjeet was able to run one-fourth 
in fifty-three seconds, one-half mile in 
seconds, and 1 mile in 285 seconds. 
The lactie acid liberated in the contractile 
cess Is neutralized chiefly by the protein 
uufers”’ of the muscle, and possibly in part 
phosphates, but not by the bicarbonates, 


ihe exercise is moderate. If the exercise 
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lolent. carbon dioxide is turned out of the 


bicarbonates, and the respiratory quotient of 
the excess metabolism (over and above the 
resting metabolism) may rise as high as 2.6 
during the exercise, and may become negative 
during the subsequent recovery = PPOCOSS. 


H. M. V. 


Toe Errecr or ATMOSPHERIG COOLING 
POWER ON THE PULSE-RATE AND ON THE [HF- 
FICIENCY DURING MuscunLAR Exercise. JL. 
Hill and J. A. Campbell. Abstr. as follows 
from Jour, Physiol., 1922, vol. 56, Proc. 49, 
in Physiol. Abstr., Dec., 1922, vol. 7, D. 472. 

During fifteen minutes’ work on a bieyele 
ergometer, the cooler conditions greatly re- 
heved the heart—reduced the pulse-rate— 
although the gross and net efficiencies of mus- 
cular contraction were not affected. 


THe INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL ON VARIOUS 
Muscunar Acts. J/, M. Vernon. Brit. Jour. 
Inebriety, 1923, vol. 20, pp. 107-117. 

The subject took 45 or 60 ¢.e. of alcohol, in 
the form of whisky, three hours after his last 
meal, and he carried out a number of tests 
for one and one-half hours before taking the 
alcohol, and for two hours after taking it. A 
spring balance was pulled every one and one- 
half seconds for two ten-minute periods be- 
fore and after the alcohol, and it was found 
that the strength of pull, which averaged 210 
pounds in the first two minutes and 162 
pounds in the last five minutes, was only 3 
per cent. less than on control days when no 
alcohol was taken. In an industrial opera- 
tion, involving the connection of bieyele chain 
‘‘combinations’’ by means of studs and links, 
the average time taken showed a 17 per cent. 
increase as the result of the alcohol. This 
effect 1s comparable to that observed on type- 
writing a memorized passage, when it was 
found that the time taken showed a 11 per 
cent. increase, while the errors made were 
five to six times more numerous. [vidently, 
therefore, alcohol has a much more harmful 
influence on complex and skilled muscular 
acts than on simple and unskilled ones. 

The alcohol increased the number of errors 
made in an Immediate memory test (columns 
of figures) by 31 per cent., and caused a slow- 
ing or diminished skill in a multiplieation 
test and a svnonyvim test of 2.5 per cent. and 
6 per cent, respectively.—II. M. VY. 


THe INFLUENCE oF Rest PAUSE AND 
(‘HEANGES OF POSTURE ON THE CAPACITY FOR 
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Muscunar Work. JL. J. Vernon. Abstr. as 
follows from Jour. Physviol., 1922, vol. 56, 
Proc. 47, in Physiol. Abstr., Dec., 1922, vol. 
4, D. 4a 

By means of a dynamometer—d)00 pounds 
spring balance—the enormous value of change 
of posture during the rest pause in improving 
the strength of pull and in lessening fatigue 
is indicated. The posture effect is probably 
due in chief part to the influence of the pos- 
tural changes on the cireulation. 


SporILeED Work IN INDUSTRY WirH REFER- 
ENCE TO THE TIME OF Day AND TYPE OF OPER- 
ATION. A. TI. Ryan and PLS. Florence. Jour. 
Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., Jan., 1923, vol. 1, 
pp. 195-197. 

The percentages ot spoiled work during 
each hour of the working day (7 A.M. to 12 
M.. 1 pM. to 6 P.M.) Were determined in 
three different types of operation. In erind- 
ing springs a flat surface was ground on the 
two ends of a spring by means of an emery 
wheel. The spoiled work amounted to 6.2 
per cent. In one group of workers, and 12.4 
per cent. in another. It was highest in the 
last hour of the afternoon spell of work, and 
the average for the whole afternoon spell was 
» per cent. greater than that for the whole 
working spell. It was least of all in the mid- 
dle of each spell, being then more than 20 
per cent. below the average. In two footpress 
assembly operations, in which small parts 
were stamped together by means of a foot- 
press, the percentage of spoiled work varied 
from 0.26 to 1.27. The afternoon work gave 
exactly the same average of rejections as the 
morning work, but the spoiled work was at 
a maximum at the beginning of each spell, 
and normally fell from that time onward. 

The time lost in voluntary and involuntary 
rests by the women engaged in- grinding 
springs was determined, and was found to 


average 1.2 and 4.4 minutes per hour, respec 


tively. The voluntary rests gradually 
ereased throughout each work spell, but ¢! 
involuntary rests reached their minimum 
the middle of each spell. The speed of pr 
duction, during actual working time, \ 
nearly constant throughout the working da 
—H. M. V. 


Tit INTERPRETATION AND PLOTTING 
Ourpur Curves. FE. Farmer. Brit. Jou 
Psychol., Jan., 1923, vol. 13, pp. 808- 314. 

Output curves are held to be important 
the study of industrial fatigue; instances 
curves from glass blowing, metal polishing 
packing, and chocolate dipping are give) 
These curves give some measure of genuin 
workaday fatigue, but differ in kind from 
curves of experimental fatigue due to ex 
eeptional tasks performed in _ laboratories 
They represent activity after adaptation and 
motor habit have done what is possible 
ward off or to mitigate fatigue, and after 
engineers and employers have made processes 
as easy as possible. Hlence research into ou! 
put curves is an attack upon a comparativel) 
isolated problem; nevertheless the scientific 
worker who effects a healthful change in an 
output curve may be sure that he has given 
relief to the operative. <A healthful curve 
is one which represents even working from 
hour to hour and does not fall away as work 
proceeds; it may or may not exhibit an end 
spurt, but the presence of an end spurt is a 
eood rather than a bad sign.—E. L. C. 


PLACE OF GOVERNMENT IN Fatigue ELM! 
NATION. A. FP. S. Kent. Nation’s IHea'th, 
Feb., 1923, vol. 5, p. 106. 

The author reviews briefly the history 0! 
fatigue investigation in Great Britain, sum 
marizes the part the British government is 
taking in work relating to fatigue, and ou! 
lines the aspects of fatigue elimination wit! 
which government organizations are. fitt 
to cope. Kk. R. D. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


SAME STANDARD IN INDUSTRY FOR MEN AND 
Women. Nat. Safety News, Feb... 1923, vol. 
4, p. 28. _— 

‘That safevuarding health and interests of 
women in industry requires no definite federal 
standard was the consensus of opinion of rep- 
resentatives of national organizations who 


met in conference January 11, 12, and 13, 
Washington, called by the Women’s Bure@ 
of the Department of Labor.’’ The proble 
of women in industry is much the same 
that of men, the delegates agreed, but wom: 
should be placed through selection. 

The Washington conference, which was 4 


a. J 
June, 
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ded by delegates from sixty-eight organ- 
‘ions and at which forty-two states were 
resented, was called primarily in order to 
ain a survey of working conditions among 
men throughout the country, especially in 
rard to health measures and environment. 
was reported that 8,500,000 women are 
nfully oeeupied in the United States. 
Dr. R. A. Spaeth reported that the death 
of women employed in industrial and 
nufacturing plants is higher than that of 
n, but from a health standpoint women are 
no disadvantage. Women are more adept 
operations requiring repetition of action 
cannot take the place of men in heavier 
mual labor. Of 572) listed indusiries 
men are employed in all but thirty-five. — 


U. Ea 


Hwitup LABOR IN MICHIGAN SuGArR BEEr 
ups. Am. Child, March, 1923, vol. 5, pp. 


‘rom May to November 25, 1922, with the 
eption of the month of August, three 
ents of the National Child Labor Committee 
ide an investigation of conditions in the 
(humb’’ and Saginaw Valley beet fields of 
‘higan. Their purpose was to determine 
ether the work done by young children was 
trimental to their health, education, and fit- 
ss for citizenship. They found three classes 
workers in beets: farm owners, farm rent- 

and contract labor families, the last a 
vratory class who find in the beet fields 
ployment for their children who are under 
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14 years of age. State laws prohibit such 
employment in factories or workshops. 

It was found that much of the necessary 
labor was arduous. In some operations chil- 
dren worked with hands and feet on the 
eround, head hanging forward, or on hands 
and knees, creeping over the rough ground ; 
in others, with legs straddled, the body con- 
tinually bent; in some, a heavy knife lent an 
element of danger. Work was conducted 
from dawn to dark and regardless of weather. 
Living conditions, especially among contract 
labor families, were frequently of the poorest, 
owing to lack of sanitation and to overerowd- 
ine. OF 1.558 ehildren under observation, 
forty-six were 5 years of age; 122, 6 years: 
and 270, 7 years. 

A system of work permitting children to be 
excused from attendance at school during the 
season for working in beets, resulted in con- 
tract workers’ children losiny 


y 
—) 


65.6 per cent. 
and owners’ or tenants’ children 29.5 per cent. 
of their total school time. ‘‘School is looked 
upon as an incidental luxury te be indulged 
In only when there is no work to be done.’’ 
The attitude of parents and of sugar company 
representatives 1s one of more or less open 
Opposition to attempts to enforce attendance, 
Such conditions result inevitably in retarded 
development among the children; this retarda- 
tion was found proportional to the time lost 
from school. Failure of children to get a 
normal American education is perhaps the 
most serious defect of the whole system.,— 


oe oe 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


CLAIM Costs REDUCED By HEALTH SUPER- 
SION. RS. Quinby. Nation’s Health, Jan., 
, vol. 5, pp. 99-90. 
in Quinby’s opinion ‘‘the methods and 
ichinery by which a system of health super- 
sion may be built up and conducted so that 
greatest influence may be exercised in 
reduction of costs in benefits, insurance or 
inpensation, as applied to disabled workers 
industry are (1) Physical examinations of 
pleants and periodical re-examination of 
ose already employed. (2) Dispensary 
ecatment of sicknesses, accidents, and in 
any cases care of dental, ocular, and other 





conditions. (3) Supervision of factory sani- 
tation and the elimination of accident and 
disease hazards. (4) Absentee investigation, 
home nursing and medical supervision in such 
cases aS It may seem advisable. (5) Eduea- 
tion in health, personal hygiene, and safety. 
(6) Facilities for the settlement of all claims 
involved in any compensation or benefits for 
sickness, accident or death.’’ 

Following this introduction the author out- 
lines the gradual development of the health 
supervision program of the Hood Rubber 
Company and describes the creation and op- 
eration by the Hood Company of a mutual 
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Jiability insurance company for the purpose 
of carrying their own liability in industrial 
accidents. 

The average disability per employee per 
year in the Ilood Company has been reduced 
from U.85 days in 1917 to 0.32 days in 1921. 
The percentage of employees disabled yearly 
by industrial accidents has been reduced from 
0.24 per cent. in 1917 to 0.10 per cent. in 1921, 
At the same time the cost of operation of the 
benefit plan (including compensation or ben- 
efits for sickness, accidents or death) was ap- 
proximately one-half the cost of reinsuring 
the plant in a commercial company.—kK, R. D. 


The Neep ror Pertopic MepicaLn Ex Am- 
INATIONS. &E. TL. Marsh. Med. Times, Oct.., 
1922, vol. 50, pp. 253-255, 275. 

Although there has been a marked decrease 
In the general mortality rate over a long 
period of years, this has been due largely to 
the lowering of mortality among infants and 
In certain specifig communicable diseases. The 
degenerative diseases of adult life, such as 
cancer, diabetes, and organic clisease of the 
heart, present the chief problem for preven- 
tive medicine and public health work in the 
future. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, the Life Iextension Institute, and 
the Committee on Elimination of Waste in 
Industry of the Federated American En- 
eineering Societies have all attacked this 
problem and from a study ot their data the 


writer draws the following conclusions: ( 
It is evident that the mortality in the 
called degenerative diseases is steadily 
creasing. 


(2) Health surveys show) tha: 
almost one-third of those sick and disabl. 
are so because of these diseases. (3) Heal! 
surveys show that 28 per cent. of those sic 
and disabled have been in such condition for 
one year or more. (4) From 10 to 12 pry 
cent. of individuals with physical impairmen; 
necessitating medical advice are not aware of 
their condition. (5) The economie loss fron, 
morbidity and mortality in these diseases js 
enormous. (6) By periodic medical examina- 
tion with appropriate advice and treatment 
the mortality from the degenerative diseases 
can be postponed.—G. N,. T. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
Health, Jan., 1923, vol. 5, p. 45. 

This brief article consists of an outline o} 
the method, developed by the New England 
Conterence of Industrial Physicians, for mak. 
ing routine physical examinations of ap} 
cants for employment.—Kk. R. D. 


Nation’s 


CONFERENCE BOARD OF PHYSICIANS IN I[N- 
pustRY. Nation's Health, Jan., 1923, vol. 
pp. 44-45, 


This brief report includes a revised outline 
of standard physical examination as developed 
by the Conference Board of Physicians in In 


dustrv.—k. Rh. D. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPIENSATION AND INSURANCE 


INpuUsTRIAL DiskAses AND ForENsic MEDpI- 
CINE. John Glaister. Brit. Med. Jour... 1922, 
vol, 2, pp. 165-170. 

A short discussion otf the need of more 
thorough knowledge in) forensic mecieime, 
both for physicians and general legal praeti- 
tioners, Is followed 1h a more detailed eon- 
sideration of the history and present status 
of compensation for workmen in the British 
Isles. 

In 1880 Parliament passed the Employer's 
Liability Aet which modified the former com- 
mon law rules for the workers’ benefit. — It 
was still necessary, however, for the workman 
to prove that aecidents were due to negligence 
on the part of the emplover or his subordi- 
nates. It was not until 1897 that the first 
Workmen’s Compensation Law was passed. 


This provided for compensation independent 
of the question of negligence. It was to 
lowed in 1900 by a second act, including agr 
cultural employees. Industrial diseases 
distinguished from accidents first appeared 
in the Act of 1906 which also improved pr 
cedure in handling eases. At this time 1! 
United States had enacted no legislation f 
compensation to workmen. 


In the Compensation Act of 1906, only s 
industrial diseases were scheduled as comin 
within the Act. Authority for enlarging tl 
list was given, however, and today there a! 
about thirty diseases specified. Fibro 
phthisis or silicosis is dealt with under a s}) 
cial act passed in 1918. Schemes have be: 
developed for the refractory industries 1) 
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‘vine the formation of Mutual <Associa- 
ns of Employers to take over responsibil- 
es of employers, to pool finances, and to 
spense compensation under the supervision 
joint committees of employers and work- 
on supplemented by a medical advisory 
mmittee. 
igures are given showing that in 1920 the 
aber of fatal cases from industrial dis- 
ses. was twenty-seven and the number of 
iblements 10,425, involving payments of 
387 and £365,684 respectively. The min- 
se industry contributed the bulk of the dis- 
vlement cases, 90 per cent. being due chiefly 
nystagmus, beat hand, and beat knee. 
The operation of the Act of 1906 has been 
mider the scrutiny of a committee which has 
sibmitted recommendations designed to cor- 
ect errors of procedure, to provide for the 
handling of appeals, and to protect the 1eno- 


4 


ant workman in his rights. This committee 
jas reported adversely on establishing a state 
svstem of insurance but has recommended 
hat insurance with companies or through 

itual associations be required, the only ex- 
eption being concerns whose payrolls aver- 


1 
nree 


ve more than £20,000 over a period of 1 
rears. Rehabilitation of injured workmen 
nd the restoration of their earning capacity 
s, in the opinion of the committee, a work 

be undertaken under the National Health 
Insurance Acts. 

Six tables of statisties show in detail the 
unber and causes of deaths and disable- 
ents, the compensation paid, and other val- 


ible data.—G. N. T. 


Kear Is Causrp or Disasiuity. Jndust. Bull. 


OUct., 1922, vol.  - p. Oo. 
A worker in a hat factory at Newburgh 
ed a e¢laim for compensation under the 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, stating that 
suffered from mereurial poisoning. For 
wenty-five vears he had been employed at the 

same plant. his work being to remove fu 


‘rom hot water, and to squeeze and iron it. 


‘his fur had been treated with mercury. 
A specialist in nervous disorders who made 
n eXamination and reported, to the referee, 
ound that the man had none of the mouth, 
astro-intestinal, or other signs of mercurial 


oisoning. In his opinion the man was hon- 
st but had become SO fearful ot poisoning 
hrough seeing fellow workmen stricken with 
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it that he had brought upon himself certain 
symptoms which he had observed in others, 
such as tremor and wry neck. It was found 
that his neck straightened out when his mind 
Was occupied with other things, and that the 
tremor was a funetiona! emotional rather 
than an organic one. 

The referee disallowed the ease as not the 
result of an occupational disease within the 
meaning of the law.—G, N. T. 


DECISIONS OF COURTS AND OPINIONS AF- 
FECTING Lapor 1921. L. D. Clark and D. F. 
Callahan. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., Bull. No. 
309, Sept., 1922. 

The bulletin is the ninth of a series devoted 
exclusively to the presentation of the deei- 
sions of courts and the opinions of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States bearing on 
various phases of labor.—M. C. H. 


THe WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILL, 
A. G. Clow. Jour. Indian Indust. and La- 
hour, Nov., 1922, vol. 11, pp. 473-488. 

A bill to provide for workmen’s compensa- 
tion was introduced in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in September, 1922, and is expected 
to become operative in July, 1924. Its pro- 
visions, based on experience from other coun- 
tries, are aimed at (1) increasing output by 
reducing waste of labor due to disablement ; 
2) increasing efficiency by creating a greater 
sense of security; and (3) increasing the sup- 
ply of industrial labor (an important hiattler 
in agricultural India) by providing benefit in 
case of accident, an ever present fear to na- 
tives. Today an emplover is Hable for his 
own negligence but not for his manager’s. 
The new ordinance is to be confined to or- 
vanized industries, such as factories using 
mechanical power and employing not less 
than twenty persons, mining, railways and 
Tras, dock labor. building, telegraph and 
telephone service, underground sewerage work 
and fire brigade service. Compensation is to 
be payable when personal injury is caused 
arising out of, and in the course of, employ- 
ment; the principle is that the injury must 
result from a hazard of employment and not 
merely of existence. Drunkenness, disobedi- 
ence, and removal of safety devices, are to in- 
validate claims. In case of death compensa- 
tion is thirty months’ wages; and in the case 
of complete incapacity, forty-two months’ 
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wages for adults and eighty-four months for 
minors, ‘The extent of disablement is fixed 
by schedule—that is, the loss of a leg below 
the knee is fixed at 50 per cent. disability, and 
loss of an index finger at 10 per cent. All 
these payments take the form of lump sums. 

The case of temporary injuries is different : 
adults are to receive half wages and minors 
two-thirds. The first ten days do not count; 
but payments can go on for seven years. 
Mither party may convert for a lump sum at 
the end of six months, or eonversion, if both 
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NATIONAL PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION. J. A. Avrate. Nation’s Health. 
Dec., L922, vol, i, pp. 141-744. 

In order to receive the benefits of the ked- 
eral Act for the vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry, the state must 
accepl its provisions by an act ot the legis- 
lature. The State Board tor Voeational Edu- 
eation thus co-operates with the Federal 
Board for Voeational Mdueation, the latter 
recognizing certain specific services for 
which sums will be advaneed. 

There are, on the other hand, eertain serv- 
ives not provided for by the Federal Act 
whieh must consequently be performed by 
such co-operating agencies as state medical 
associations, hospitals, associated charities, 
labor organizations, ete. ‘To meet this situa- 
tion a number of states have developed a sys- 
tem of organized co-operation. These co- 
operating committees have for the most part 
rendered eonsclentious and effective service, 
thus reflecting the feeling of pride and re- 
sponsibility which the community takes in 
this kind of work. 

The work is new, and consequently for the 
next tew vears new methous ot procedure and 
administration will be discovered and tried 
Out. Li. A. S. 


TeAmM Work ror DISABLED EMPLOYEE. J. 
Boyd. llosp. Manage ment, Jan.. 1923, vol. 


15, p. 70. 


The author eites numerous eases in which 
an industrial nurse can be of real help to 
workmen and their families if she is equipped 
with a thorough knowledge of co-operative 


parties agree, may take place earlier. 

State insurance is not attempted; nor is ; 
employer compelled to insure his risk. If ; 
insured employer goes bankrupt, the ins 
ance company remains lable. Diseases ¢: 
be added by schedule; and power is taken 
enlarge the scope of the bill without recour, 
to new legislation, such as the inclusion of 
hazardous occupation. This ordinance mark: 
an important step in the industrial develo) 
ment of India.—FE. L. C. 





DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


welfare agencies, A word of advice from 
well-informed nurse as to the use of disper 
saries, children’s homes, and tntants’ welfar 
stations is often the means of relieving seriou 
troubles. Such timely direction prevents 
ereat deal of suffering and brings its rewar 
in wider influence for good.—G. N. T. 


INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION OF ILANDICAI 
IN Wisconsin. G. P. Hambrecht. Abstr. 
from Wis. Apprentice, Madison, Wis., Sept. 
1922, in U.S. Month. Labor Rev., Oct., 1922, 
vol, 15, pp. 822-8238. 

When handicapped individuals in Wisco 
sin are unable to support themselves while b 
ine retrained, the problem of rehabilitati 
is solved in the following way: 

1. If the ease is an industrial aceidern 
coming under the provisions oi: the workmen 
compensation law, it is provided by law that 
the injured may apply for extra compensa 
tion to the amount of $10 a week for a peri 
not exceeding twenty weeks, 

2. If the handicap was injured in an acc 
dent other than an industrial one, maint 
nanee is secured through interested person: 
societies, fraternal organizations, ete., if thi 
IS possible. 

When no other plan js feasible 1! 
state will maintain the handicap, the law st) 
ulating that such payments shall not exce 
420 per week and the period for which 11 
paid shall not exceed twenty weeks, unless a! 
extension of time is granted by unanimou 
vote of the state board of vocational educ: 
tion, 
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GENERAL 


Tue INpUSTRIAL DocToR 


The Industrial Doctor. the official organ of 
New York Association of Industrial 
‘Hivsiclans, IS a monthly publication, the first 
i© of which appeared in January. There 
» inclided original articles, largely contrib- 
| by physicians of the state. abstracts 
mn important government publications, and 


<cellaneous notes.—W. W, 


‘HE Posirion oF THE STATE INDUSTRIAL 
YSICIAN AND THE SCOPE OF HIS ACTIVITIES. 
iS. ADstr. Trom Med. Gesellsch, 2. Magqde- 
Official Protocol, Nov. 30, 1922, iM 
node Ht, pred, Wehuschr., ke bh, Y, 1923, vol, 
ws 2a 
ihe article gives a summary of the aims 


duties of the state industrial physician, 


points out the necessity for greater ¢o- 





operation between him and the practising 
physicians, 

Gerbis points out that the state industrial 
phvsician does not wish to exceed his au- 
thoritv nor to sow seeds of distrust by try- 
ing to get control, but rather he aims to be 
an adviser and guide in industrial hygiene 
work. The author deseribes the wretched con- 
ditions in the home industry of the Thurin- 
gian glass blowers, the diseases arising from 
work mm heat and cold, the effects of exposure 
to sulphurous fumes, the tremor caused by 
working with mereuryv, and the asthma of 
fur dvers. Special attention is given to nitro- 
benzol which is harmless in winter but which 
has fatal effeets in the summer, especially 
When a person indulges excessively in alcohol 
at the same time, 

(rerbis urges more active CO-Operation on 
the part of practising physicians, A. S. M. 
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Thi RAtROAD SURGEON: PRESENT, PAST, 
wp Furure. LL. BF. Burch. Southern Med. 
Jour... Jan.. 1923. rol. Ih, pp. Fd- ID 

While the medical department of railroads 
has always been important on account of the 
occupational hazard of railroad employees, 
still railroad surgeons of the past have not 
received due credit for their work by rail- 
road operators. A new era is now dawning, 
however, in which railroad executives are de- 
sirous of obtaining and carrying out the sug- 
eestions of the surgeons. 

The suecess of the surgical and medical de- 
partments of railroads depends upon the work 
of loeal surgeons. ‘* They should, therefore, 
he selected according tO their professional at- 
tainments and their standing for integrity 
and sobriety in their communities. A  loeal 
surgeon should be loval to the road he repre- 
sents. dle should take a keen interest im its 
welfare and he should keep a close super- 
vision over the station, shops, toilets, restaur- 
ants and houses of the employees and_ see 
that they are kept in a sanitary condition. 
Ile should know thoroughly the manual of 
first aid and should instruct those under his 
SUpPervision in its employment. Ile should 
be looked upon in his community as the rep- 
resentative of the road and in all of his cdeal- 
ings he should attempt to bring about a fair 
understanding between the road, its employes 
and the publhe at large. 2... A railroad 
sturgeon, either loeal, division or chief, should 
not be expected fo take anv pari in the settle- 
ment of claims nor should he be expected LO 
“et as a Witness in those cases in which he 
knows the road is at fault.’’-—M. C. H. 


INousTRIAL Diseases. Pelgiin Letter, Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn. April 21, 1928, vol. su, p. 
1f4v 


i 


The medical SPLPYUCe ot the department ot 


industry and labor has been making. for some 


lithe. a special study of the subject of indus 
trial diseases, but the problem is of so vast a 
scope that, in order to reach a proper solu 
tion of the question, all the data that can be 


eollected in the cditferent faetories must be 
brought togvether. li is with this in view 
that Dr. de Laet has lately presented to the 
Societe de medeeine legale a well-documented 
report on this problem of pressing interest, 


which affeets the whole economie and indus- 


trial life of the nation. Ile lays stress on eer- 


tain factors that must be considered in J; 
gium in connection with industrial diseas, 
After discussing suecinetly the tenor of 
British Workmen’s Compensation Act, ; 
cording to which, sinee 1906, compensati 
for industrial diseases has been regulate 
and outlining the principal features of 1) 
French law of 1919, the general purport 
which is the same, he pointed out that 1! 
basis of these laws is the establishment of 1! 
list of presumptions of origin. On the mo) 
or less complete condition of these lists « 
pends the degree of efficacy of these laws 
One cannot understand the pathology of in 
dustrial diseases without studying it from th, 
eround up, with all the necessary helps, and 
unless one examines thoroughly into all ne 
suspected and lhght cases. In order that thes 
conditions may be realized, three things ar 
needed: (1) The creation, in the sense 
strict specialization, of a school of ‘‘ factory 
medicine,’’ in which special training can by 
viven by our medical colleges as an accessors 
to the course in legal medicine, as has been 
frequently proposed; (2) the establishment 
of a number of elinies to which sie¢k and in- 
jyured workmen may be admitted and whic! 
are equipped with all the means of explora: 
tion necessary, These elinies would study 
at the same time, the therapeuties especially 
applicable to the pathology of industry; and 
(3) legislation creating these organizailons 
regulating their function and managemen! 
and establishing, alone with the list of pr 
siumptions of origin, the mode of determinins 
compensations for sufferers from industr 


diseases.—M. CC, H. 


Facts REGARDING INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE TH 
PusBLic SHovuLD Know. F, J. Monaghai 
Vew York City Dept. Health, Month. Bu 
Dec., 1922, vol. 12, PP. 203-277, 

This is a general article touching upon 
various phases of industrial hygiene. 
M. C. H. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL IND 
(RIAL CONFERENCE OF THE STATE OF NI 
YORK, NOVEMBER, 1922. Albany, 1923, 
188. 

At the Sixth Annual Industrial Conteren 
of the State of New York the general the 
was ‘‘Elimination of Waste in Industry 
This pamphlet outlines the proceedings of 1 
conterence.—M. C. H. 














[[yqieNtic REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO 
i: Fur Curtrine [Npustry. LL. Bargeron. 
vn. Uhyg., Feb., 1923, N.S. vol. 1, pp. 65- 


The author gives an account of the fur 
tting industry in France with special ref- 
enée to the manufacture of felt goods, and 
secusses improvements in the general hy- 
enie eonditions of the industry. These 
ild be best effected by the substitution of 
‘her compounds for the acid nitrate of mer- 
ry now generally used in the industry. It 
. suggested that the matter be brought to the 
‘tention of the International Labour Bureau 
th a view to obtaining some sort of inter- 
ational standardization.—P. D. 


PROBLEMS AND MetTiops oF VOCATIONAL 
(vIDANCE. FE. Claparéde. Internat. Labour 
Oiice, Studies and Reports, Series J, No. 1, 
Oct., 1922, pp. 1-77. 
l'rom earlest times, attempts have been 
made to adapt work to the worker, but usual- 
v in a erude way. The present movement 
‘or yoeational guidance came from various 
sources. The study of accidents and the 
nicans of preventing them brought out the 
need for qualifying tests for certain oeeupa- 
tions, like that of locomotive engineer. Labor 
inover, due to dissatisfaction or unsuita- 
ilitv of the worker for his job, was seen to 
a serious matter. Investigations conduet- 
hy those interested in efficiency or from 
iilanthropie motives added to the weight of 
Vidence in favor of vocational guidance. Ex- 
perimental psychologists became interested 
the movement, devising mental.tests and 
mous methods of measuring abilities. The 
ar gave an added stimulus to sueh work. 
it was essential to determine with some 
asure of accuracy those who would make 
od aviators, officers, and specialists in vari- 

lines of work. The vocational enidance 
vement is recognized today as having the 
rongest possible motive for existence—the 
lect of putting the right man in the right 
lhe problem takes on two forms, that of 

choice of an occupation for an individual! 
ocational guidance), and that of the choice 
an individual for a given oceupation (vo- 
ional selection). A great deal of work 
is been done in the way of applying ocen- 


tional and psvchological tests, many of 
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Which are considered in this article. It is 
eoncluded that if voeational guidance is to 
achieve satisfactory results, the following 
principles must be observed: 

“1. Psychological analysis of occupations 
and their classification according to the abili- 
ties required. 

‘*2. Determination of corresponding abili- 
ties in Individuals and, as a preliminary, the 
testing of tests to decide their diagnostic, and 
even more their prognostic, value. 

‘3. Investigation of the process of train- 
ing and edueability. 

“4. Determination of the importance of 
general intelligence in the various oceupa- 
tions. 

“5. It should never be forgotten that a 
forecast of ability will never be a certainty. 
but only a probability. Statistics should be 
prepared to determine this probability. 

‘*6. Efforts should be made to arrive at 4 
uniform system of measurement so_ that 
psychographs of psychological diagrams may 
be comparable between different countries 
and between different vocational guidance of- 
fices. . Grading by percentiles appears to be 
the most rational and least ambiguous 
method. 

‘7. It is in the social interests of the com- 
munity that every man should be in the posi- 
tion for which he is best fitted. It is also de- 
sirable and increasingly in aecordance with 
the spirit of modern democracy that the vari- 
ous social funetions should be allotted ae- 
cording to merit and not in virtue of any 
privilege. The only means of attaining this 
ideal is by a sound system of vocational guid- 
ance. All those who have at heart the har- 
monious organization of society, both em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, should 
therefore facilitate by all means in their 
power any investigation having for its ob- 
ject the establishment of industrial psycholo- 
ey upon a firmer foundation,’ ’—G. N. T. 


AFFECTIVE FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL MAL- 
ADJUSTMENT. L. Pruette and D. Fryer. Ment. 
Hug... Jan. 19.28, vol. 7, pp. 102-118. 

The authors have had experience in voca- 
tional examining at a large Y. M. ©. A. cen- 
ter. They believe that the affective condition 
of an individual is important in determining 
or preventing his adjustment to his oecupa- 
tional life. The vocational problem of the 
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counselor is to keep the individual at his 
normal emotional level. Men are usually de- 
pressed) When they come for advice, Cases 


are elted of amen with genuine ‘inferiority 


complex. ancl also cases of excessive individ 


Malis with rebellron aValiist authority, in 


Which vocational adjustment is cdittieult. The 


(cbiine’ VD) a\ ay cit) lntortiunate home Sitilation. 


or too vreat pressure to make monev on ae- 
Count of a mother, wife, or sweetheart, In 
some cases Where men had been im an oceu- 
patton Which mieht be considered inethieal, 
hes vere found to be blamune them lack of 
suceess on the stipposition that they had 
sinned, AI} these persons might have re- 
mained Contented) in ther occupations if it 
had not been for the emotional disturbance 
frequently arising from outside causes, 
There was ne apparent correlation between 
these affective disturbances and the ability 
to do mental work.  Tnetficleney was explain- 
able on the basis of loss of interest, self-dis- 


trust. Jowered enthusrasm and lowered = vi- 


POLSONOUS TAZARDS AND 


ialitv. A more refined technie might isolat 
the eifeet of emotional factors upon eapacit 
for mental work.—ks. C. 


SoctAL Work, AN OUTLINE OF Its PRorrs 
SIONAL ASPECTS Am. Assi. Soc. Worl 


‘ *) i¢ 
19525 Pp. mo Oi ae 


fj} 


bv describing briefly, vet comprehensivel 
the various lines of activity Open to the soe: 
worker ant telling the sort of training neces 
sary for work alone each of these lines. thi 
book fills a very deeided need in its partie 
lar field, 

[t contains information regarding ocey 
pational therapy, psychiatric social work, so 
clal group work, community organization, in 
stitutional work, psychological work, person 
nel work in industry, work with racial groups, 
pubhe health mursing, and nutrition work, 

The price of the book is twenty-five cents 
and copies may be obtained from the Amer! 
can Association of Social Workers, 130 East 
Twenty-Second Street, New York. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


SomME ChumicaL AspepectTs OF LNDUSTRIAL 
POISONING. LV. CC, Sharpe. Pith, Hlealth Jour., 
March, 1923, vol. 14, pp. 110-118; April, pp. 
17 2-174. 

This is an account of an investigation made 
by the Division of Industrial Ilvgiene, of the 
Provincial Board of Health of Ontario, in- 
to some health hazards from substances. of 
a chemical character among workers in the 
Toronto district. The main object of this 
survey Was to investigate the chief lead = im- 
dustries and this necessitated at once the in- 
vestigation of hazards from volatile sub- 
Stances., Other industrial POISOMINGS met 
With in the course of the investigation were 
brietty noted, 

Lead Poisoning ve Nfordgqe Battery Work- 
ers. There are in Toronto three main plants. 
Riftv-five men were examined, Analysis ot 
the air showed that only near the saws and 


] 


the butting or polishing machines was lead 


present in dangerous amounts (/.¢6., over 9 
mu. of lead per TO cubie meters Despite 


this 3 eases of lead absorption and 2 


4’ 


CaASCS Of} past history SUGVOSTIVE ot lead pol- 
soning were found in workers who were as 


sembling plates. Collie, constipation, and 


blue line on the gums, were the chief symp- 
toms. Since the examination one case ot 
acute lead poisoning has developed. 

Hazards among House Painters and 
Decorators.—Lead, turpentine, benzine, ben- 
zol, denatured alcohol, and amyl preparations 
are the hazards of this industry. 

In 152 painters examined no case of acute 
or chronie plumbism was found; 15° cases 
had past history suggestive of lead poisoning 
and 10 had complaints and physical findings 
due to one or another of the substances con- 
cerned. There were 40 cases with history of 
acute intoxication from turpentine or benzine 
in flat paint, 3 cases of acute intoxication In 
shellacking, 5 cases of poisoning from woo 
alcohol, 5 cases of benzine or ‘‘naphtha jags.— 
and 4 cases of poisoning from benzol or ace 
tone in paint removers. The following wer 
the physical defects in the 152 painters ex 


amined ° 


Coustipation, 26, 
vorrhea, 41. 

Poor teeth, 41. 
Indigestion, 7, 
Inflamed throat, S. 
Bronchitis, 7, 
Myocardial weakness, 


~ 














irregular heart, 4. 

blood pressure, 

Hardened arteries, 9, 

itemoglobin (bv Tallqvist scenle). few 
per cent.; 5 of SO per cent. and less, 

Pallor of face, 19. 

\lbumin in urine, 1. 

liendache, 21. 

fremor, LO. 

\Mvalgia and joint pains, 24. 

of weight, 2. 


15. 


hherenased 


over 95 


| OSs 


Lead Poisoning in Rubber Workers.—One 
tory employing 1.200 workers had 25 men 
ndling lead salts. In one year there were 
cases of lead poisoning in the compounding 
oms and 7 in the mixing mills, in both of 
hich places dust was an important factor. 

Lead Lead 
lrscnate Mirtures—Symptoms pointing to 


Poisoning from Spraying 
il lead poisoning were found in some men 
mploved in spraying lead arsenate mixtures 
) trees for the Tussoe moth. 
KN ifect of Volatile 
/ rpixthre rs. (one 


Nubstances on Furniture 
ninetv-five 
The ef- 
ets were far less than in painters, 70) per 


hundred and 


rnitire finishers were examuinedcl. 


nt. having no complaints and showing no 
The physical effects noted were as 


+ 
a i ~ 


lows: 


Constipation, 12. 
lndivgestion, 12. 
Pvorrhea, 11. 
Dal teeth, 10. 
liitlamed throat. 10. 
bronchitis, 3. 
blood 


“rteries, Ss, 


biecrensed 


Hardened 


pressure, >. 


llemoglobin (by Tallgvist sealed, only 2 less 
Thiam YO per cent. 

Pallor of face, 15, 

Dav polvuria, 2. 

Night polvuria. 4. 


lleadaches, 14. 

lDyizziness, 10, 

Mvalgia and joint pains, 8. 

Loss of weight. 6. 

Among the 195 furniture finishers were 40 
thei 


plaints and physical defects were found 


en Who used the spraving machine: 


be milder than for finishers in general. 
fatal 
sein Toronto last vear during the painting 


Bi Wool Poisoning, There Was one 
a tank. 
Anal Acetate Poisoning. 


rved in a 


(One Case Was Ol)- 
had 


sing amyl acetate as a solvent for celluloid 


museum curator who been 


the mounting of fish fins. His symptoms 


ere pharyngitis and bronchitis, but without 
eacdache. fullness in 


nausea. head, or eve 


rouble. 


Mongane N¢ 


Batte ri 


Poisoning im Storage 
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Workers.—No clear case of poisoning was 
found though one man had the early symp- 
toms of languor, sleepiness, and occasionally 
lauehter without cause. 

Dermatitis. 


Frequently found. 


~This 


were 


Occupational Was very 
due to 


fixing solutions in woolen dves, 10 echromie 


(’ases seen 
acid staining and turpentine in varnish rub- 
bing of furniture, to metol in photography, to 
chrome ulceration im blue printing, to irsol 
dyve in the fur industry, and to the use of 
denatured alcohol. 

(on the 
subjeet of diagnosis, Dr. Sharpe points out 


Diaquosis at Tnadustrial POISOMING., 


that ManV more Cases ot lead polsoning would 
have been recorded had the standards of diag- 
nosis frequently reported in the literature 
In the the 
industrial T[veiene a ciaenosis 


been adopted, Investigation of 


Division of 
of lead potsoning was not made in cases where 
the workers were exposed to various other 
substances Similar 


capable ot producing 


signs and symptoms. Dr. Sharpe draws a 
distinetion between diawnosis for prophylactic 
reasons, whi it? it IS well tO err on the sHte 


side and tO remove workers from CNPOsture ())) 
for elinieal 


compensation, Where othe 


slight symptoms, and diagnosis 
ISSTLOS 


iut- 


LO 


recora ()]}" 
involved, 
tribute all 


are ile considers. it folly tO 
the all health of lead 


and emphasizes the harm done to the 


workers 
lead’ 
relations between emplovers and medical men 
if a diagnosis of a certain type of poisoning 
the 


cerned Was not exposed to the poison despite 


Is made In Cases where Individual con- 
the fact that it is commonly used in his trade. 

On the general question of diagnosis of in- 
dustrial poisoning from chemicals Dr. Sharpe 
calls attention to the fact that early subjee 
tive svinptoms are the same for many chem. 
cals and there is no known early diagnostic 
that 


Intimate 


test. It is. therefore, most Mmiportant 


the physician should aequire an 


knowledge of the patient’s occupation and 
RK. AM. UT. 


Its risks, 


MaraAL PNEUMONIA CAUSED BY THiE INIIALA 


TION OF CARBON MONOXIDE FROM KIN. LL. 
Lewin, Abstr. from Arezt. Nachverst.-Zecl., 
1922, vol. 28, pp. 105-108, in Zentrlbl. f. d, 
ges. Hyg., March 25, 1923, vol. 3, p. 298, 

A workman was occupied in an iron foun- 
dry for three days cutting an opening for a 


window in a wall at a height of 7 meters. At 
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the end of this time he complained of pain in 
the chest, and he died five days later from 
pneumonia. Tle had suffered for some time 
previous with chronie bronehitis., 

The author beheved that death was due to 
the inhalation of carbon monoxide which was 
eviven off from a kiln in the foundry, since 
In his experience this poison produces svmp- 
toms similar to those described.—<A,. S. M. 


POISONING BY CARBON MONoxIDE. R. Jaksch- 
Wartenhorst, Abstr. (Us follows fron Med. 
Alin., Jan. 7, 1923, vol. 19, p. 11, 1m Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Mareh 31, 1923, vol. 80, 
p. JOS. 

Jaksch-Wartenhorst describes three cases 
of potsoning by carbon monoxide, All three 
had very marked cerebral symptoms (spasms, 
psychic disturbances, Cheyne-Stokes breath- 
ing) and one a cerebral hemorrhage two days 
after the poisoning.—M. C. 1. 


INTOXICATIONS FROM BENZENE AND ITS 
Homonogurs. Durowr. Abstr. from Bull. et 
mem. Soc, med. d. hop. de Par., 1922, vol. 38, 
pp. 1541-1545, in Zentribl. ft. de. ges. MHyg., 
March 25, 1923, vol. 3, p. QO, 

Gireat confusion exists regarding the toxi- 
cology of benzol (benzene) and benzine. Fre- 
quently petroleum derivatives are confused 
with benzol (C11) and likewise the chlorine 
derivatives of methane and ethane with 
chlorine substitution products derived trom 
benzol. Greater clearness is desirable espe- 
cially in the development of laws for the con- 
trol of industrial hazards due to these ma- 
terials and in order to prove which substanees 
are POISONOUS, A. ®. MM. 


Benzo Potsontna. J. BF. Mogan and J. 
I]. Nhrader, eda. Jour. Pah. Hlealth, April, 
1923, vol, 13, pp. 279-282. 

This paper gives the history, physical ex- 
wiuination, and blood finding of three cases 
of benzol poisoning In Women, two of them 
fatal, occurring in Baltimore in the last few 
months. All three were workers in the same 
can manufacturing plant. The poisoning was 
contracted from inhalation of benzot tumes 
from a rubber cement used in making ean 
bottoms water tight. Of the 300 men and 
women emploved, fifty-eight work in the room 
Where this cement is used. The three Cases 


showed marked anemia. low red and white 


cell counts, reduced hemoglobin, and Vagin: 
hemorrhages, 

The ventilation of the factory was foun 
too lamentably insufficient to remove the vo’ 
ume of benzol-laden air from the evaporatin: 
boxes In which the can tops are placed afte 
aioat around their edges has been filled wit! 
the quid cement. The authors emphasize th 
Importance of a complete blood examinatio» 
Including total white and red blood ee! 
counts and hemoglobin estimation in all sus 
picious cases, if there has been exposure t¢: 
benzol fumes. 

Marked diminution in red cells, a profound 
leukopenia, and a pronounced reduction o} 
hemoglobin of an emplovee calls for an im 
mediate investigation of hygienic conditions 
In the factory.—H. F. S. 


OCCUPATIONAL BENZOL POISONING. G. Meda. 
Il Lavoro, Sept., 1922, vol. 13, pp. 264-270; 
Oct., pp. YO? 300+ Now... pp. I26-3S4 } Dec.. pp. 
SO05-37 1. 

Induced by the occurrence of some fatal 
eases of benzol poisoning in a raincoat fac 
tory in Milan the author has undertaken to 
summarize the subject to date. Ile discusses 
the mode of absorption of the poison, the 
symptomatology and the pathology of the dis- 
ease, and presents with blood counts the re 
ports of three cured cases from the industria! 
clinic at Milan. The symptoms and_ treat 
ment of one serious case are detailed. Among 
other things the author notes the presence of 
polymorphonuelear cells in the urine from an 
infected kidney, in spite of a low blood nev 
trophilia, and gives successive accounts of 
the blood picture, 

Ife further discusses the etiology, predis 
position, and the question of Impurities in 
the benzol which, he feels (except In the cas 
of the nitro compounds), tend rather to less 
en the danger of poisoning, There is in his 
opinion some danger from skin absorption. 
He concludes by recommending preemplos 
ment medical examinations to exclude per- 
sons with constitutional weaknesses, and the 
subsequent periodie supervision with blood 
eXaminations. 

The article is a clear summary of the ex 
isting knowledge of the subjeet; the author 
has added little new. The case history with 
recovery from a serious condition is interest- 
ine—the treatment by intensive medication 


J.1. 
Julv, 19 











ering markedly from the American treat- 
it by repeated blood transfusions.—J. W. 


t 
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COMPARATIVE INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
OXICITY OF SOME SAMPLES OF BENZENE AND 
LRTICULARLY OF SOLUTIONS OF RUBBER IN 
VZENE FoR Use on Faprics. A. Pug/rese. 
sir. as follows from Rend, ist. Lombardo, 
2») vol, 55, pp. 404-408, m Chem. Abstr., 
wil 20, 1923, vol. 17, pp. 1516-1517. 
The toxicity of pure and impure C,H, and 
rubber-C, 11, solutions was studied by 
jeans of animals. Three procedures were 
sed: (1) inhalation with masks; (2) respira- 
‘ion of C,1, vapor in closed chambers; and 
}) respiration of vapor diluted with air by 
open windows. Dogs were used in (1) and 
dogs, rabbits, guinea-pigs, white mice and 
pigeons in (2) and (3). Chemically pure 
(Hf, had the most rapid and intense toxic 
action. The toxie effect of impure C,H, used 
in the rubber industry was relatively low. A 
sample of C,H, having the most obnoxious 
odor was the least toxic. After one month 
this became intense vellow with a precipitate 
and the toxicity increased. Rubber solutions 
were spread on cloth and the animals exposed 
to the vapor under the same conditions as be- 
fore. By this procedure the toxic effect was 
not acute insofar as respiration was normal, 
hut the body temperature decreased, with a 
maximum decrease for pure C,H, solutions 
of rubber. In contrast to the other animals, 
The HIVeONS showed no decrease in tem pera- 
Hure, but additional prolonged treatment with 
(HL, caused a decrease, with various symp- 
toms of chronie poisoning. Some animals 
developed, by repeated action of C,.,, a hy- 
persensitivity and were poisoned by amounts 
hich originally were easily tolerated. This 
conforms to the frequent belated symptoms 
~ poisoning ino rubber workers exposed to 
C1L.. Greatly increased thirst was a prom1- 
ent svmptom in all animals, particularly in 
ibbits and e@uinea-pigs. A considerable de- 
rease in white corpuscles occurred, but the 
mber became normal some time after re- 
oval from C,H. With dilution by fresh 
ir, the animals were not poisoned even by 
uch higher concentrations than the maxi- 
iim possible without aeration. By allow- 
ig a minimum space for each operator and 
ith sufficient ventilation, C,H, poisoning in 
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factories should be easily avoided. Cond1- 


tions at the Pirelli works are deemed satis- 
factory, Where each worker has 56.0 m.°, with 
replacement of 60 m.° of air per minute. 
CoH, should not be touched by hand tor ab- 
sorption ist considerable. It is recommended 
that periodical examination of the blood for 
its leukoevte count be made to detect IncIpl- 
ent cases of poisoning.—P. D. 


KXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
Toxic ACTION OF BENZINE, PETROLEUM ETHER 
AND TOLUENE. A. Puli se. Abstr. as follows 
from Rend. ist. Lombardo, 1922, vol. 55, pp. 
143-444, in Chem. Abstr, April 20, 1923, vol. 
17’, p. 1517. 

Experiments similar to those with C,H, 
(see preceding abstract) are reported for ben- 
zine of d. 0.74 (A) (Rumanian) and 0.71 
(Bb), for petroleum ether (CC) and for com- 
mercial PhMe (I) and pure PhMe (FE). D, 
kK, A, Band © were definitely toxie, increasing 
in the order given, but all less than C,H. 
Aeration experiments were, therefore, not 
attempted because high concentrations of 
CH, were necessary to obtain definite poison- 
ing under such conditions. Acute intoxiea- 
tion, ending in. convulsions, was observed 
with © and B. As with C,H,. repeated 
treatment with A and B caused a hypersensi- 
tivity. Though D and E were less toxic 
than A and Bb, their vapors irritated to a 
much greater degree the mucous membranes 
and conjunctiva, causing  lachrymation, 
sneezing, ond coughing. The substitution of 
C,H, in rubber factories by A or B is im- 
prudent, for though less toxie than C,H,, A 
and 3 give rise to slow cumulative poisoning, 
To prevent industrial poisoning, precautions 
similar to those for CEH, must be taken. 


. oe. 


INTOXICATIONS RESULTING FROM THE MAN 
UFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. Paris Letter. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assi... March 10, 19?P3. vol 


St), pp. 109-7 10). 


be. André Léri reports observing in two 
women, engaged in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial pearls, a peculiar form of polyneuritis, 
characterized by a paralysis affecting chiefly 
the interosseal muscles of the feet and hands. 
and, to a lesser degree, the extensor muscles 


of the feet and the flexor muscles of 
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the hands: an anesthesia In the region 
of the  interosseal branches of the ex- 
tremities; abolition of all the tendon reflexes : 
paralysis of the soft palate, associated with 
suppression of the pharyngeal reflex, and 
paralysis of the orbicularis oculi and the orbi- 
clularis ovis. These two women filtered the na- 
ereous varnish by hand, and also dipped the 
“pearls * in this varnish, which contained 
a high percentage of tetrachlorethane, a very 
Volatile and toxie chlorine eonipotne of car- 
bon, Affections ¢f the peripheral nervous 


system were found: 


dilation of the pupils 
or unequal size of the pupils with a weak- 
ened light reflex, paralysis of the extensors 
of the fingers, paralysis of the soft palate, 
With diminution or disappearance of the 
pharvngeal reflex, and frequently abolition 
of the tendon reflexes. Some of these women 
merely breathed an atmosphere charged with 
the vapors of tetrachlorethane, without com- 
Ing in «clirecet contact with this substance. [1 
Was evident that intoxieation occurred hy 
Wal of the respiratory Passaves, 

Lert is convinced of the great frequenes 
of intoxications through the industrial use of 
tetrachiorethane, used, not only in the man- 
lfaetiure of artificial pearls, but also as a sol- 


‘ 


vent in a number of immadustries. Striet hv: 
erenie meastives should therefore be emploved 
In factories in whieh tetrachlorethane is used, 
and particularty in the artificral pearl imdus- 
trv. Braving of the nacreous varnish should 
not be done by hand. but a mechanical pro- 
substituted, 


cess should be 


Dipping vats 
containing the naereous varnish should be 
Kept elosed cls mie as possible, ana tOX1e 


Vapors as they rise should be sucked away 


from below. Only the emplovees absolutely 
needed should be allowed to remain, for any 
leneth oof time. in the contaminated atmos 
phere, The ( Miploves ‘ should recelyve ra miect- 


cal examination, from time to time, ancl those 
showing the first signs of intoxication should 
be eliminated without dela : the abolition of 
reflexes may be regarded as an alarm signal, 
ln this manner, grave intoxication, for in- 
sStanee, certain TV pes ot commonly fatal 1ete- 
rus sueh as have been observed. can doubt- 


less byye prevented, \l. oe I |, 


The Wore LeEAd CONTROVERSY. 
The occurrence of lead) poisoning among 


painters has led to prolonged controversy 
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as to hew the workmen can best be protected, 
and as to the necessity for using lead in 
paints. The pigment most commonly em 
ploved is white lead (carbonate of lead 
The question was first raised about one hun 
dred yvears ago in France where it continued 
to receive attention trom time to time until. 
In 1909, a law (whieh would have come int 
force in 1914 had not the war intervened 
Was passed prohibiting the use of lead in 
paints. Meanwhile other European coun- 
tries, such as Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland, had taken more or less 
Stringent action to protect the workers by 
In Great 
lritain., where the number ot deaths amMone 


regulating the painting industry. 


painters from lead poisoning was observed 
to equal the total occurring in all factory in- 
dustries (291 deaths to 280 In the period 
L910 to 192] 


sight of: 


the question had not been lost 
legislation had. however, been aim- 
Ing more particularly at preventing lead poi- 
son: 


In factory industries. One result of 
the intensive campaign so carmed out had 
been to demonstrate that lead poisoning ts 
caused industrially by the inhalation of lead 
dust, and that other paths of entry for the 
poison into the body are practically neghgible., 
ov concentrating on abolition of the dust 
risk, the cases of notified polsonine were re- 
duced from 1.058 in 1900 to 230 in 1921, even 
though during these vears the disease was 
placed on the compensation list in LOT (a 
proceeding which tended to bring cases to 
light), and although the number exposed to 
risk had imereased., 

Two committees, however, were appointed 
In T9111 to report upon the use of lead com- 
pounds In the painting of coaches and ot 
buildings. Both committees recommended the 
prohibition of lead paints. The Building 
(‘ommittee held that lead paints eould readily 
be dispensed with for interior painting; 
while for exterior painting, although lead 
palnts for all purposes could not be replaced 
by other equally satisfactory paints, they saw 
no practical means of insuring the entforce- 
ment of any code of protective measures and 
so advised prohibition, At the same = time 
they expressed the opinion that demand 
would soon bring into existence satisfactory 
substitutes. The war prevented adoption of 
their recommendations. 

The next step taken was the adoption at the 
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rd International Labour Conference, 
neva, In 1921, of a convention prohibiting 
use of lead compounds in the interior 
nting of buildings, and establishing pro- 
‘ive regulations wherever the use of such 
pounds was not prohibited. 
Just before the Labour Conference met, a 
ther Committee on Industrial Paints was 
sointed to advise the British Government 
'o the position as it then existed. The re- 
of this committee has now been pub- 
“l, It contains a recommendation that 
station should be passed to give effect to 
principles embodied in the Convention 
ted at the Geneva Conference; but goes 
further, The committee differs from its 
ddecessors in not recommending prohibi- 
un for the exterior painting of buildines, or 
painting coaches and carriages. It based 
opinion mainiy upon the recent introdue- 
mn of waterproof sandpaper by the use of 
ch dry rubbing down of painted surfaces 
he abolished, and with it the danger from 
dust risk. It maintains that if drv rub- 
y down Is abolished, lead paints can be 
with but little risk on the external sur- 
es of buildings. It also optimistically ex- 
esses the hope that the trade may Institute 
spection within itself of itself in order to 
revent breach of regulations, even though 
equate government INspection of painting 
erations upon buildings cannot be estab- 


she With regard to coach painting it 
nsiders that the safety of the painter can 
nsiired by adequate Inspection. Here em- 
OVERS of labor will probably preter tO es- 
pe from comphance with an onerous code 
regulations by adopting leadless paints. 
There can be little doubt that adoption of 
recommendations made will mark a dis- 
advance in the prevention of lead poi- 
hing, even though not so pronounced as it 
Ohibition had been adopted. 
ot the least interesting part of the report 
that devoted to the effects of turpentine 
| turpentine substitutes. Evidence was 
iced before the Committee and also before 
1911 Committees to the effeet that paint- 
s inhale the vapors of these substances and 
consequence suffer from symptoms which 
ive been confused with those of plumbism. 


‘hat painters do in fact suffer from these 


Report of Departmental Committee on Indus- 
tl Paints. TL. M. Stationery Office, 1923. pp. 66, 
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Vapors is accepted, but, after careful consid- 
eration, the committee concluded that ‘* there 
is not sufficient ground to warrant us in ae- 
cepting the view that turpentine poisoning Is 


the cause of the leading symptoms commonly 
attributed to either acute or chronic lead 
poisoning, nor in attributing to the inhalation 
of fumes of turpentine and other thinners 
the oecurrence of chronic Brieht’s cdisease.”’ 
While agreeing with the first part of this 
conclusion, some hesitation may be felt about 
accepting the second part. Turpentine vapor 
appears able to set up acute nephritis and re- 
peated attacks might He expected to termi- 
nate in chronic nephritis, unless those ex- 
posed establish some sort of immunity to 
vapor. Of such Immunity there is no clear 
evidence.—E, L. C 


Titk BLoop as Guipe iw Earty DIAGNOSIS 
IN LEAD Potsontinac. Rk. Craik. Brit. Med. 


Jour... Jan. PO, 1923. vol. Ff, pp. 103-104. 


In discussing the need for an early dlagnos- 
tic sign for lead poisoning Craik states that im 
thirty cases ef all kinds he has seen wrist- 
drop only once. tle says also that **in the 
absence of serious anemia, punetate  baso- 
philia is more likely to be caused by lead than 
anything else” and suggests that ** diagnosis 
should depend not on gross signs, but on ap- 
preclation of suspicious symptoms and in- 
vestigation of blood and urine; whereas ex- 
amination of the urime is a tedious process, 
the blood film is quiek, easy, and almost as 
reliable.’ The disappearance of lead from 
the urine and of stippled cells from the blood 
oceur at about the same time, 

The author divided cases of lead poisoning 
into four groups: (1) industrial, invariably 
deteeted by experienced medical men at the 
works; (2) general practice cases, mainly oe- 
ecupational among painters, plumbers, ete. ; 

eriminal, diachyvlon taken with the inten 
tion of producing abortion: (4) domestic. re 
sulting from the contamination of food and 
drink, Occupational Cases along painters 
seem to be increasing, largely as a result ot 
the use of dry sandpapering. Craik states 
that he has known of a healthy man who con- 
tracted a case of acute plumbism in this way 
in a period of three weeks.—h,. hk. D. 


(CULANGES IN THE BLoop PicTURE AFTER THE 
INHALATION OF LEAD Dust. Jl. Rausch and 
LL. Vichaelis. Abstr. from Arch. f¢. Ilya., 
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1923, vol, 91, nos, 
Wehuselr., April 20, 1923, vol. 70. D. 912. 

The authors produced stippling of the ery- 
throevtes in rabbits by making them inhale 
alr containing 5 to 6 me. of lead carbonate 
dust per liter, 

(Changes in the blood picture were noted 
At the height of the 
experiment following exposure to lead dust 
for several days, 31.000 stippled red cells, and 
about 14,000 polychromatophilie cells per mil- 
lion erythroeyvtes were found. This blood 
picture persisted a week after lead inhalation 


ceased, 


in three to four days. 


Atter three weeks there were tewer 
stippled cells but still many polvchromato- 
philic cells, The stippled cells were consid- 
ered degenerated = voung 
A. S. MM. 


ervt hroeytes.— 


INHALATION oF Leap Dust. EB. Nehring. 
Abstr. from Arch, if Ili... L925, vol. 91. nos. 7 
and S&S, in Miinchen. med. Wehnsehr., April 
20, 1923, vot. 70, p. 512. 

In connection with the work of Rausch and 
Michaels the author carried out other insut- 
Hation experiments with lead) carbonate on 
rabbits. Ile found that only about half the 
amount of lead used by those authors was 
hecessarv To produce hlood changes, The au- 
thor carried out an experiment on himself in 
Which he placed 10 me. of lead carbonate im 
his mouth and nasal cavities for thirty con- 
secutive days. Besides a pallor and stoma- 
titis no symptoms appeared at the end of this 


time. Further studies were carried out with 


and Sin Mitnehen. med. 


cats. It is worthy of note that many ind 
viduals of this species are very resistant 
lead so that great care is necessary in dete 
mining toxie doses of lead.—<A. 8. M. 


MERCURIAL STOMATITIS AS AN Occup 
TIONAL Diskask. L, Moller. Abstr. as fo 
lows from Klin. Wehnschr., 1923, no. 3, 3 
Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Feb. 9, 1923, vo 
(0, p. 189. 





The author found mercurial stomatitis it 
25 per cent. of the workers employed in « 
plant where rabbits’ skins were prepared fo: 
felt hat manutacture. The solution used in 
the process was a mixture of mereury and 
nitric aeid.—M, C. 8. 


THe OQrEDEMA OF PARA-PHENYLENEDIAMINE. 
O. S. Gibbs. Abstr. as follows from Jour 
Pharmacol, and Ear pe i. Therap., 1922, vol. 
20, p. 221, in Med. Science, March, 1923, vol. 
/, D. 350. 

Para-phenylenediamine is a dye which has 
been largely used for coloring hair and for 
dveing furs, and a number of reports have 
heen furnished of its poisonous qualities. 

One of the features of its toxie action is 
the production of edema of the head and neck, 
and also of the tongue, the eyelids and the 
face. The author has experimented with the 
toxicity of the dve on cats, and shows that the 
edema Which has hitherto been observed is 
the first stage in a general swelling. It Is 
possible that a change in the composition ot 
the blood is responsible for its effect. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR ERFRECTS 


New Dara on Atk Dust DETERMINATIONS. 
VWargaree Lingels, Jour, Am. Noo. [feat Wd 
and Ve ntilating Ming., March, 19235, vol, 29, 
pp. 177-193. 

An account of further developments in the 
Anderson and Armspach dust determinator 
Is given. A portable field) apparatus, of 
Which a photograph is shown, weighs about 
40 pounds, and consists in a fan directly con- 
nected to a 1/6 horse power motor and a filter 
across Which resistance Is measured at con- 
stant air flow with two manometers and a 
suitable valve for matntainine constant alr 
flow, A simple method of bringing the test 


papers into equilibrium with the atmospher 
conditions is deseribed.—P. 1). 


PNEUMONOKONIOsSIS) OF METAL POLISHERS. 
Tle ph, Agdasse -Latont, and P, Powillot. Abstr 
as follows from Bull. officrel direction re 
cherches sei. ind. inventions, 1922, no. 35, pp 
5062-572, in Chem. Abstr.., April 10, 1923. vol. 
if, P. Lad, 

Tests were earried Out in shops not 
equipped with fans for removing the dust. In 
a poorly ventilated nickel polishing shop the 
air at the height of the workmen (4) con- 
tained 10 mg. of dust per cubie meter with a 


J.1. hm 








-of nickel. The dust from the floor con- 
i 6.3 per cent. nickel and from the work 
hes 16.5 per cent. The air from two 
.s polishing shops contained, respectively, 
nd 30 meg. of dust per cubic meter, of 
ch a trace and 0.002 mg. were copper. 
dust from the floor contained, respee- 
lv, 48.9 and 35 per cent. copper, from the 
k benches near the grindstones 50.5 and 
; per cent., and from the benches near the 
fers 23.5 and 10.7 per cent. The dust in- 
od therefore consists almost entirely of the 
‘ishing material, with but traces of metal; 
when lead is involved it gradually causes 
atent saturnism. Clinical and radiological 
aminations on a large number of workmen 
re reported.—P. DD. 
TUBERCULOSIS. ITs PREDISPOSING CAUSES. 
PoC. Smith. U.S. Pub. Health Rep., April 
1923, vol. 38, pp. 777-784. 
‘Marble and stone cutters, dry grinders, 
drillers and other workers who inhale 
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hard dust are especially subject to tubereu- 
losis. Soft dust from coal, limestone, wood, 
cotton, or wool is not very injurious. Many 
occupations in which the mortality from tu- 
berculosis is high are not in themselves con- 
ducive to tuberculosis, but are occupations in 
which the emplovees are underpaid or over- 
worked, or which are sought by the physically 
unfit, the improvident, or persons ignorant or 
careless of the measures necessary to keep 
healthy. Outside of certaim dusty occupa- 
tions, the lowest tuberculosis mortality is 
found among the callings which are charae- 
terized by comfortable living and moderate 
exertions. —b. C, 


SOME NOTES ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
KontMetrer. Rk. A. HH. Flugge-de Smidt. 
Jour. Chem. Met. Mining Soc. S. Africa, 1922, 
vol. 23, pp. 77-86, 

This title is listed for the benefit of inter- 
ested readers.—P,. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


|. Report oF THE SUB-COMMITTEE VAp- 
OINTED BY THE VUASSOCIATION TO COLLECT 
Oar, ON THE INCIDENCE OF, AND MORTALITY 
ROM, TUBERCULOSIS AND MINERS’ PUHTHISIS 
\MONG NATIVES. Proceedings of the Trans- 
val Mine Medical Officers’ Association. June, 
422, vol, 2, pp. 1-8. Il. Discussion ON 
bUBERCULOsIS. Ibid., Aug., 1922, vol. 2, pp. 
12. me printed from Tropical Discdses Bull... 
arch, 1923, vol. 20. 
|. This report of the subcommittee ap- 
inted by the Association to collect data on 
Incidence of and Mortality from Tuber- 
‘(losis and Miners’ Phthisis among Natives, 


tile brief and, unfortunately, in its pub- 
shed form, without a schedule of the statis- 
il findines referred to in the text, is still 
locuument of the highest interest and impor- 
nee: the discussion following the communi- 
tion of the report to the Association is one 
it ought to be widely read not only by those 
terested in tuberculosis but by all those who 
sire to see the human individuals that con- 
tute the Native Labour Contingents in our 
olonies fairly treated. 
The report discloses a rapid and_ terrible 





increase in the death-rate and repatriation- 
rate Trom tuberculosis throughout the mines, 
and a corresponding increase in the rates for 
silicosis and tuberculosis with silicosis. 

“For tuberculosis the total number of 
cases (repatriated and died) in 1916 was 709, 
or a rate of 52 per 10,000; and in 1920 it was 
1135, or 42.5 per 10,000, Similarly, for sili- 
cosis, the numbers and rates were as follows: 
115 or &.4 per 10,000 in 1916; 180 or 11.5 per 
10,000 in 1920. For tuberculosis with silico- 
sis. they were 100 or 7.3 per 10,000 in 1916; 
239 or 15.4 per 10,000 in 1920.’’ 

These figures speak for themselves. It 4s 
recognized by the subcommittee that, while im 
proved diagnosis has certainly been operative 
during the period in question, this factor 
‘cannot entirely account for the very marked 
Increases that have taken piace.’’ It would 
indeed be strange if faulty diagnosis had been 
so marked, in the past, as to lose sight of the 
true nature of diseased conditions so advanced 
as to lead to death and repatriation on this 
formidable scale, and we cannot help reading 
into the restrained expression of opinion of 


the subcommittee a note not far removed from 
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Irony When it is said that improved methods 


‘cannot entirely account’? for figures that 


onght to awaken the liveliest concern amone 


all those responsible for the reeruiting and 
emplovinent of native labor m the Transvaal. 
When we learn, in the discussion, from such 
an authority as Dr. Irvine, that half of the 
total Gases of pure tuberculosis are detected 
In the first six months and that, in his opin- 
lon, this means that ‘‘half of the total cases 
are boys with a pronounced lack of immunity 
to) tuberculosis,” we are already prepared 
for his eoneclusion that this loss OCCUrring 
shortly after the start of work in the mines Is 
due on the one hane to Imported tubereulo- 
SIS and. on the other, to tuberculosis originat- 
Ing in highly susceptible box s, ora possible 
explanation we turn to Ir, Dyodad’s eonutri- 
bution to the discussion, THe savs, ‘*L think 
i is an example of the most vicious circle 
that was ever ereated in ali COUNTY, ana 
that is that we repatriate a very large num- 
ber of highly infectious boys to their kraals 
and then we are surprised when their sue- 
cessors develop tuberculosis at an early stage 
of work. Tle adds his view that ‘*if we are 
eoine to seareh for the cause of this increase 
We must go into the territories :°° in that con- 
clusion he is clearly right. Now here is a sit- 
lation of great interest. The medical men 
of the Transvaal mines and the highly expert 
staff of the Bureau for the investigation. of 
the cliseases of the miners are at one in ealling 
attention to a terrible mortaity from tuber- 
It is fully 
realized that the native reeruits to the mines 


eulosis amone the native workers. 


are highty susceptible to the disease. The 
Inference Is clear that the repatriation of 
persons found to be suffering from this in- 
fective condition must necessarily be a serious 
danger to their associates when thev regain 
the crowded and insanitary kraals of their 
native villages and mix onee more with the 
admittedly highly susceptible populations of 
the interlor——a vicious circle indeed. And vet 
the obvious remedy is ignored, Dr. Oren- 
stein, In commenting on this point. savs: 


There are a great many things that might be 
done in this country that ipparenthy one cannot 
vet done. lor instanee, we repeatedly urged on 
the Government the advisability of appointing 
some persons to go inte the Territories and col 
lect actual facts about tuberculosis in the Terri 


tories. This was one of the recommendations 
the De Villiers Commission, . . . It was » 
forward again by private members during t! 
present session and turned down by the Minist, 
of Mines because there was no money, I und 
stand, 


It is really about time that those responsib! 
for the lives of large numbers of subjec 
races became aware of their obligation to lis 
ten to what the medical profession has to say 
The pohey of gathering together into th 
trammels of industrial work large detac] 
ments of susceptible persons and repatriating 
to thelr native homes the infeeted victims o 
a disease that is essentially one that spreads 
from man to man under home conditions, is 
not, on the face ot it. ad sound business prop 
osition. On humanitarian grounds, too, some 
thine might he sald ot this ‘*moast VICIOUS @1Y 
cle that was ever created In any country. | 

ll. ‘The discussion now recorded is the out 
come of the desire expressed at the forme) 
meeting that information as to the actual stat 
of things in the territories from which nativ: 
mining recruits are drawn, and to which they 
turn if invalided, should be made available. 
In order to obtain Leht on this question, it 
had been decided to invite certain medical 
and other persons from among those working 
at the examination and selection of reeruits 
In the territories to attend a meeting of the 
Society, and the guests included Dr. Wels! 
and Dr. Allen, Colonel Villiers, Chairman ot 
the Native Recruiting Corporation, Ltd.. Ma 
Smith, Secretary of the Witwatersrand Na 
tive Labour Association, and Major Welsh ot 
the Defence Foree. 

Dr. Welsh addressed the meeting and gave 
his views as to the actual conditions ino the 
territories with regard to the medical Inspec 
tion of recruits, the present distribution ot 
tuberculosis among the natives, and the ques 
tion whether there is much danger of spread 
ing infection through the repatriation of tu 
bereulous miners. The degree of precision 
in detection of early tuberculosis among thes 
recruits may be gathered from the deseription 
viven: ‘* We stethoscope every hoy that COLES 
along: **You have to go through from 60 
to 100 boys in an hour or an hour and a half 
and by the time vou get to the end the ear IS 
hot quite sO acute in detecting sound ;"” 
‘* Many ot the bhovs have crepitations and 
other signs in the chest.’’ Now it is unde- 
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ie that a physician with experience of 
es ean weed out the acutely ill in the 
se of a very rapid inspection, and all who 
Africans at first hand will agree that 
veneral condition, the skin, the eves, the 
-and so forth, give admirable indications 
the general fitness of a reeruit: but 
Is a question ot deteetine early Or 
fairly advanced signs of pulmonary 
‘ulosis, not even that mueh trusted im- 
ent. the stethoscope, ean be looked upon 
cely to help mueh when sixty men have 
«examined in an hour and a half; to sav 
hinge of 100 in an hour. It is clear from 
Dor. Welsh savs that the examination is 
little use so far as concerns tuberculosis, 
meh it is probable that it serves to weed 
ihe actual weaklings if conducted by a 
an, such as Dr. Welsh clearly is, of great 
nerience in the inspection of reeruits. 
Next as to the prevalence of tuberculosis 
the territories: here, too, the information 
ailable is far from sufficient. To quote Dr. 
Velsh, ‘‘the Native Territories are a large 
ace; they cover an area of something like 
17.000 square miles, nearly two-thirds the size 
of Scotland, with a population of about one 
nillion natives seattered over this area. an 


essentially rural population with no large 
native towns or ¢Gities; and as there are no 
stutisties at all kept, it IS Impossible TO v1ve 
iefinite figures of any kind.’’ It must there- 
core be admitted that nothing precise is known 
about this essentially important problem 
ipon which the whole future of the staffing 
1 the mines as well as the health and happi- 
tess Of a subject race may perhaps depend; 
and all we ean Say is that the sooner Steps are 
‘aken to find out about it the better. 

While this absence of exact knowledge is 
‘eplorable, the paper read by Dr. Welsh 
‘rows much valuable heht upon certain 
spects of the tubereulosis problem and the 
Hnpresslons of an experienced doctor are 
len more significant than ill-compiled and 


{ly collected statistics, It is of great in- 


rest to find that the impressions of both Dr. 
Velsh and Dr. Allen are to the effect that the 
sease 1s lessening in severity. Dr. Welsh is 
itisfied that he sees ‘‘less tuberculosis than 
en years ago.’”’ Dr. Allen says, ‘‘ 1 can speak 
or Zululand which I have investigated very 


Noroughly, and | can say that tuberculosis 
> certainly diminishing.’ 
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In the discussion which foliowecd. Dr. Oren- 


stein asked the pertinent Question as— to 
Whether a process of gradual immunization 
Was tending to produce among the natives a 
tvpe of tuberculosis like that met with in 
Europe. In reply, Dr. Welsh said that at 
one time tuberculosis “*seemed to be spread- 
Ine so rapidly and seemed so hopeless to deal 
with’? that he thought that the native ques- 
tion would SOOT! settle itself. Ile “oes, On TO 
say, ‘*1 am satisfied that the type of disease 
as it exists now Is much more like that found 
in Huropean countries though | do not think 
it has reached that type vet.”’ 

It is very interesting to speculate as to how 
far the introduction of infected persons Into 
such a seattered community as the Native 
Territories can spread disease on the one 
hand or immunity on the other. We tend to 
the opimion that the rapidly fatal course of 
the disease in Africans is likely to lead to a 
rapid elimination of the infeetive subjects, 
thus lessening their powers of spreading in- 
fection; that the open-air life is likely to limit 
infection to the immediate circle of relatives 
inhabiting the same kraal as the patient, since 
close contact will only be possible indoors ; 
and that the spread of the disease as well as 
acquired resistance to it are both likely to be 
slow. It seems, indeed, that but little resist- 
ance is as yet manifest among the natives that 
come to work in the mines, and it is certain 
that the Native Labour Corps serving in 
Krance were extremely susceptible to tuber- 
eulosis. It is probable that, in a population 
such as that described by Dr. Welsh as inhab- 
iting the Native Territories, a balance of 
sight but still significant resistance and 
slowly spreading infection suffices to explain 
the diminution of cases noted, but that the 
degree of resistance is far too shieht to be of 
account under the more intense conditions of 
infection met with at the mines.—E. L. © 


The TREATMENT OF CUTANEOUS ANTHRAX, 
J.C. Regan. Abstr. as follows from New York 
Ntlate Jour. Med... March, 1923, wal. 25, p. i7a. 
in Arch. Dermat. and Nyph., May, 1925, val. 
(, p. OOF,” 

The author gives a summary review of the 
etiology and distribution of animal anthrax 
and ot previous methods of treatment of cu- 
taneous anthrax in man. This is followed by 
a description of a method of treatment by 


a 
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anti-anthrax serum alone, injected in part in 
the immediate neighborhood of the lesion and 
In part intravenously or subeutaneously. The 
statistics quoted by the author from his own 
eases and from the literature show that this 
method gives better results than any other. 
All surgical interference, whether by incision, 
excision, caustic or cautery, is condemned.— 
M. C. S. 


Tit TREATMENT OF BLOOD POISONING DUE 
TO ANTHRAX. EE. Baumann. Abstr. from 
Klin. Wehnsehr., 1922, vol. 1, pp. 247 2-247 3, 
in Zentrlbl, ie d. ges, Hyg., Mareh 20, 19235, 
vol, 3. p. O16. 

The author gives the elinieal histories of 
two @aSeS ot severe veneral infeetion with all- 
thrax which he treated suecessfully by means 
of intravenous injections of silver methylene 
blue (Merek’s Argochrom). The author be- 
hieves this to be the most successful therapy 
in the treatment of general blood poisoning 
caused by anthrax.—A. S. M. 


VENEREAL DISEASES IN INpuUstTRY. J. J. 
Heagerty. Pub. Health Jour., April, 1923, 
vol. Lh, pp. 175-179. 

This is an argument for (qa) instrueting 
emplovees in the dangers of venereal diseases 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


DERMATITIS FROM Dyep” Furs. London 
Le lle Jour. Lae. ve f. Assn... April 14 


vol, SU, Pp. 1085-1086. 


‘ LIL K 

‘On the continent of Europe, cases of der- 
miatitis due to dyed furs have been recorded 
In the last vear. The lower part of the face 
and the neck show an ervthematous, lichenoid 
or eezematous eruption, The fur responsible, 
known by the trade name of ‘biberette,’ is 
probably rabbit's fur dved to imitate beaver. 
The dye ois paraphenyvlendiamin, which has 
been used for many vears to dve brown fur. 


In Kneland. some cases of dermatitis 


SUp- 
posed tO be eausect Ly the dve (}) cheap furs 
have recently been reported. The publie 


health department of the London County 


Counell has started an investigation. and a 
eonterence Ot representatives ot the London 


Fur Traders’ Association with the ministry 


of health has been arranged.’’—M. C. H. 


and the possibility of grave complheati: 
where treatment is neglected; and (b) bri 
ing to the attention of employers the e¢ 
nomie loss due to venereal diseases, and 

desirability of periodic examination of ¢ 
ployees. 

Industrial physicians give 2 to 10 per ce) 
as the venereal disease incidence among | 
dustrial workers but this is probably a | 
estimate because emplovees hide the disea 
where possible through fear of dismissal. 

The economic loss from venereal diseases 
made up of the following items: 

1. Decreased efficiency of those suffering 
from such diseases. 

2. Greater liability of syphilitic persons 
to other deleterious health influences. 

3. Dangers to others from workers sut 
fering from the eardiae and nervous forms 
of syphilis. 

4. The development of neurosis and ps\ 

chosis following minor injuries is apt to occu 
in the syphilitie. 
). Lesions ranging from primary to lat 
tertiary syphilis are sometimes claimed as 
injuries and disabilities contracted in the 
eourse of work. 

6. Greater tendeney of svphilities to acc 
dents.—R. M. H. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


MerHops OF PREVENTING SKIN AND Ey! 
ACCIDENTS IN Movina Picture STwptIos. 
Polack. Recherches et Inventions, March 31 
1923, vol. 4, pp. 317-820. 

This title is listed for the benefit of inter 


ested readers. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES OF THE Eye. Lance 
Jan. 27, 1923, vol. 204, pp. 192-1938. 

According to Dr. T. M. Legge, H. M. Mec 
eal lnspector of Factories, amblyopia fron 
lead poisoning, which used to be an important 
cause of industrial blindness, is now compar 
atively rare. ‘‘Sinee 1900 lead poisoning ha 
diminished by more than one half. In th 
years 1905-09 there were found twenty Gases 
of optic neuritis from this cause; in the co: 
responding period 1915-19 there were onl: 
six. These results, he says, have been largel: 
accomplished by the advanee made in locall) 


J. 3; 2 
July. 1! 











lied exhaust ventilation, by means of fans, 
remove dust and fumes at the point at 
‘ch they are produced, and so prevent inha- 
‘on of them by the workers. Before the 
some eases were reported of amblyopia 
sirring in the manufacture of explosives in 
eh dinitro-benzol was employed, but 
‘ing the war blindness from this cause does 

seem to have occurred. On the whole 

risks of toxic amblyopia in connection 
‘h industrial processes are now fairly well 
arded against.’’—K, R. D. 


Tue First Ai ro THE INJURED Eye, C. P. 
nes. Va. Med. Month., 1922, vol. 49, pp. 
)- 250. 

The author of this article recommends the 
ollowing procedure for rendering the first 

i to the injured eye: 

1. Cocainization; a 4 per cent. solution of 

cain should be dropped into the eye before 
camination, 

2. Flush the eye with normal salt solution 

‘borie acid solution, 

3. Remove offending bodies with sterile 

jiton-wound toothpick or sterile spud. 

{- If a wound is on the cornea, always 
‘ouch with tineture of iodine and put in some 
orated vaseline and then put on a compress 
vndage for twenty-four hours. 

>. Suture carefully all lid tears, approx- 
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imating the lash line and seal with collodion, 
if possible. 

6. In burns of the conjunctiva and cornea, 
eocainize thoroughly, remove carefully all 
the offending material, put in borated vase- 
line and put on a eompress bandage.— 


M. C. H. 


ButyN As A LocAL ANESTHETIC IN MINOR 
SURGICAL OCULAR OPERATIONS. FE. L. Vernon, 
Am. Jour. Ophth,, May, 1923, vol. 6, pp. 402- 
404, 

Krom his experience in 100 eases in which 
the patients were anesthetized locally with a 
2 per cent. solution of butyn for the purpose 
of removing superficially lodged foreign bod- 
ies of the cornea and for other purposes, the 
author concludes: 

1. Butyn is more expensive than cocain. 

2. It produces hyperemia, while cocain 
produces ischemia. 

3. It has no aetion on the pupil. 

4. It produces as good or better anes- 
thesia. 

5. It has no effeet on the corneal epithe- 
lium, 

6. our instillations of a 2 per cent. so- 
lution produce satisfactory anesthesia for all 
minor ophthalmic operations. 

7. Tablets are quite slowly soluble, even 
in sterile hot water.—M. C. 8. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


[NDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION. G. E. 
Suutord, Safety Engin., Feb., 1923, vol. 45, 
t 1-422, 
This is a short review of lost time accidents 
10,000 factory workers. The point of op- 
ration or the point of the machine where the 
perator’s attention is principally directed, 
vether with the item of handling material, 
ere the person handling it suffers an in- 
iy, shows the largest number of accidents 


industry.—R. M. T. 


NeW IpEAS For TEACHING Sarety. Fac- 
ry, May, 1923, vol. 30, p. 561. 

“In an intensified drive to reduee the num- 
‘ot preventable aecidents occurring in its 
lants, one corporation hit upon the idea of 
‘tually reproducing the accidents which had 





taken place during the preceding year. The 
use of motion pictures was rejected because 
it was felt that they would not have a natural 
effect which the coneern desired most to pro- 
duce. Instead, papier-maché full-sized mod- 
els of the various machines used in the plant 
were secured. Six of the company employ- 
ees were then coached, much as 1f a play were 
to be given. After they had fully learned 
their parts, they were assembled in groups, 
one group at a time, in the various audl- 
toriums. The aecidents were then repro- 
duced right in front of the men’s eyes as they 
had actually occurred. So true to life were 
they that the initial reproduction for each 
geroup brought the men to their feet in pro- 
test against what they believed to be certain 
death or injury for the persons taking part 
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When they found out that there was no dan- 
ver, they relaxed in their seats, but the im- 
pression had been seeured. 

“A lecturer then pointed out how the acel- 
dent could have been avoided, or how it was 
brought about through carelessness. In this 
connection, the lecturer made use of a papler- 


mache leo of a man. The exhibit in this re 


Spe () OUTS Waals ohastly. byuit LOST CVery 
man lett, after the demonstration was con- 
wled, witha promise Lo himself to be more 
Ulan the future. And the practical re- 

sult was that accidents during the following 


months were reduced fully 40 per cent.’ 


Menta Factors IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 
Wo ORR. Woodbury. Nat. Safety News. Maa. 
(9235, VOL. 15 DD. 25-2. 

Co-operation between the safety engineer 
and the industrial physician is essential to 
under- 
standing of the mental causes of an accident 


effective accident prevention. An 


is of value, not only as an ald to the recovery 
of the vietim, but also as an aid to the preven- 
tion of further aecidents. 

Dr. Woodbury discusses mental causes of 


accidents under the followine headings: 


lonorance, 
lnexperience, 
Mental limitation, 
Predisposition, 
Faulty attitudes, 
Mental sets faulty attitudes which have 
become fixed and influence the working of the 
person s mind in all matters, 

Mxecitability. 

Subconselous errors, 

Faulty habits, hurry. 

lnattention. 

Distraction, 

Preoccupation, 

\lental sickness, 

Depression, 


~S eke SS, r eu 

tation after the injury 
annot be achieved through measures directed 
recovery, Caretul at- 


ention must he rivel to mental and CliuO- 


tional damages, [If these are overlooked in 
the beginning they are less easily overcome 


ed NOL back recovery, 


Dr. Woodbury helleyves deb ty y every worker 


should have a physical examination befo 
taking employment, the examination inely 
Ing a record of the physical condition, pe 
A full int) 
duction to the work, its demands and dang 


sonal qualities and intelligenee. 


should be given to every new employee. Cor 
pensation organizations should have comple 
first hand information of the home and e« 
nomie conditions of the claimant from t} 
beginning of his injurv. Wise vocational 1 
habilitation is essential in securing satisfa 
tory convalescence from accident Injuries, 


um. C.. &. 


PutTrina ACCIDENTS TO Rout IN THE FUR 
NITURE PLANT. Nat, Natety 
1923, vol. 7, pp. 9-11. 

This article deals with the co-operative ef 


Ne Us, Apri 


forts of small furniture plants employing less 
than 1.000 men, in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
to reduce the number of accidents and pro 
tect the health of their workers. The Furni 
ture Manufacturers’ Association, which in- 
cludes nearly all furniture manufacturers in 
this district, maintains a fully equipped hos- 
pital with a staff of experienced men. This 
central medical office co-operates with and 
vives instructions to the first-aid departments 
of the different factories. An example fol- 
lows of a company employing an average of 
400 workers which has been organized for 
safety, in spite of the facet that the size of 
the plant does not permit an elaborate safety 
organization nor even a safety man his entire 
time.—R,. M. T, 


ACCIDENTS AMONG WORKMEN IN PUBLIC 
Urinities. Berlin Letter. Jour, Am. Med. 
Assn., April 21, 1925, vol, 80, pp. 1162-1165. 

According to a government survey of work- 
men in gas and electric plants and in water 
works, the heaith conditions among workmen 
tending furnaces and retorts are largely cde- 
pendent on the mode of manufacture used in 
retorts and furnaces, which in the older plants 
were constructed much differently from the 
[In the latter the filling and 
emptying are done by machinery. The phys- 
ical labor involved is thus materially de- 


modern makes. 


ereased, and fewer workmen are required to 
do the work. Whereas formerly the hours 
of work in the gas plants were often very 


long, now the Berlin gas plants require only 


six hours work a day of their furnace work- 


J. kp a 
July, 192 











with the exception of Saturday and Sun- 
when eight hours are demanded. From 
records of health insurance societies of 
nufacturing plants in the city of Berlin, it 
sears that the incidence of sickness among 
‘-kmen in gas plants, which in 1913 was 
| per cent. less than that of other members 
‘he health insurance societies, In 1920 was 
7 per cent. higher than that of other mem- 
. The usual explanation given for this 
» fact that now the workmen in gas plants 
full pay during periods of sickness, and 
jive in addition the sick benefits from the 
Ith that 
ns virtually Increase 1 


insurance soclet les. SO sickness 


an income. 
sone the causes of illness, accidents, catar- 
| atfections of the respiratory passages and 
atfections big part.— 


cumatie play a 


C. H. 


SN. Rice. Am. La- 


1923. rol, 13, pp. 


\CCIDENTS IN MINES. G. 
Ie IS, Pee om March. 


The rate for all classes of accidents in min- 
» coul in the United States during 1922 was 
73) per million with 
4 in 1921. The death rate in British coal 
nes Is far lower. The British fatal accident 
for every 1,000 men is about 1.0 to 1.3, 

le in the United States the rate for every 
3.9 to 4.6 each vear. 


*) 


Yat Tons, as compared 


O00 workers is about 
\iione the faetors responsible for the lower 
in British coal mines the following are 
Host 


| 


~St hd] 


probable: greater experience pos- 
hy the miners; slower speed with which 
men work: less extensive use of machin- 
shale dusting of mines and better tim- 
ring, 


lhe 


rates as far as possible with state officials 


Gureau of Mines in this country ¢o- 


bureaus. The field covered by such co- 


eration is here summarized. Certain state 
ts involvine state control of mineral re- 
es mnake it difficult, however, to co-oper- 
inless invited. 


if there 


It would be highly desir- 


were a greater uniformity of 
s relating to the mining industry.— 
A. ®. 
(oAL Mine Expiosions DEMAND PRECAU- 


NS. JIT. F’. Bain. Nafe fy Bngin., Feb., 1923, 
) > / = 5 uP 


‘ToF Dp. 


The coal industry has not for years suffered 


inany big disasters as have occurred in the 
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few months since the resumption of mining 
after the strike. In this time there have been, 
in the bituminous mines, six explosions kill- 
ing 185 men and injuring more than 150 
others. The entire country is aroused and 
investigations now under way will determine 
the causes of the accidents and what, if any- 
thing, might have been done to prevent them. 

The maximum output required to meet the 
heavy demands of the winter trade; the sea- 
sonal hazards, which are greater in the coal 
industry during the winter months; lessening 
of morale throughout the industries as a re- 
sult of the strike; change in personnel at the 
mines; the shifting of miners to camps where 
they are not familiar with the dangers; and 
the lack of that discipline which is necessary 
to prevent disaster, have probably influenced 
the result. 


It is the immediate duty of eaeh  op- 
erator and each mine worker to do all 
in his power to prevent accidents. The 


prevention of such aecidents as falling 
roofs and coal falline at the working 


face 1s almost matter inthe 


hands of the individual worker, but the mat- 


entirely a 


ter of explosions is a collective responsibility 
of the individual and the operator. 
Spreading of explosions is caused by coal 
dust as demonstrated by the Bureau of Mines, 
and the responsibility for this rests with the 
mine management. The Bureau of Mines has 
been making a study of coal dust explosions 
1911, and that more than 
200 experimental explosions have been pro- 
cluced., 


since since time 


Research work conducted to devise 
methods for the prevention of widespreading 
of minor initial explosions has demonstrated 
two effective methods. The first is to wet the 
dust thoroughly so that it cannot be thrown 
up into the air; the other is to dilute the eoal 
dust with shale dust or limestone dust, or any 
non-inflammable that 
will not pass from point LO point even though 


a dust 


dust so the explosion 


cloud is raised. Many things should 
he done to lessen the amount of coal dust, but 
it Is Impossible to prevent entirely its forma- 
meth- 


ols of Some sort are necessary. as 0.81 ounce 


tion in bituminous mines. Treatment 
per eubie foot ot alr Space In mine PassaZe- 
ways Will propagate an explosion. 

Bulletin 167 of the Bureau of Mines gives 
detailed information regarding the explosion 


— 


TESTS produced up LO May 22, 1918, 
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As a result of the educational campaign in- 
augurated by the Bureau of Mines and the 
co-operation of the miners and operators, the 
number of explosions and deaths had de- 
ereased in the past few Vvears to such an ex- 
tent that, until the present series of disastrous 
explosions, the Bureau of Mines felt that 
dangers from this source Were helng elim- 


inated.—G. N. T, 


MUNE SAFETY IN THE SOUTHWEST. C. L. 
Colburn. Nat. Nate tif News. Apri, 19205, vol, 

pp. 20-200. 

A review Is presented of the methods used 
for attaining safety im the metal mining in- 
dustry of the southwest. It is of interest to 
note that thoueh the material worked and the 
methods used are practically the same, there 
seem to be no standard safety practices. ix- 
dination ot accident reeords of mines hav- 
ine well-organized safety departments shows 
that they are no better than those of other 
mines where the safety is handled by the fore- 
man and shift bosses.—R. M. T. 


COoKE-Oven ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING 1921. W. WW. Adams. U.S. 
Bur. Wines. Tech. Paper 418, Washington, 


(pred) 
/ / 


This report, by W. W. Adams of the United 
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Crusu FRACTURES oF SPINE. J. W. Wal 


dee, Abstr. Ppa Jour. Rone and Joint Nip 
gery, Jdan., 1923, vol, 5, D. «0, in Jour, Am, 
Mightv-two cases of fracture of the spinal 
column are analyzed by Wallace. A> great 
majority of these cases had been unrecog- 
nized and consequently untreated: most of 
them were coal miners, l whom th re Was 
oreible flexion of the spine from falls of 
slate, roo] eoal, Cie In nine Gases the histor 
t tl njury gave no definite forcible flexion 
| rine niet | ! chanism o +} I tele 
re could me mined ln SIXtv-seven 
SOS lefinite Sto forcible tlexion of 
he spi S v1Ve) ln every ease in which 
stor shows tha he patient Was 
caught ina flexed position and had his spine 
flexed sa th he head was forced between 


States Bureau of Mines, of the aeeidents 

coke ovens includes the following table 
number and Classification of injuries In ¢@o| 
ovens of the United States from 1916 to 192) 
number of emplovees, days ot labor pi 
formed, tatalities and injuries in coke ove; 
In the United States, 1916-1921: number 

fatalities and injuries and rate per 1,0) 
S00-day workers for the vear ending Decen 
ber 51, 1921. by causes.—L, A. S. 


SAFETY DEVICES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTR’ 
Bb. Fish P< Nafety Engin., Jan.. 19?5, rol. / 
pp. 12-13, 27-29. 

The use of mechanical safeguards wheney 
possible is one of the first principles of satet. 
work, for edueational work is reduced to 
minimum where permanent safety devices 
have been installed. Although most aceidents 
In mills with modern equipment are not du 
to machinery, there are many mills using 
ancient equipment and not alive to the im 
portance of safety work, where mechanical! 
Injuries are too frequent. Many instances 
are enumerated in this article in which the 
use Of simple interlocking gear-covers, screens 
for stopping fiving shuttles, guards for belts, 
and safety treads around machines, will ere- 
ate a positive check on accidents and lessen 
the strain upon human intelligence, caution 
and good-will.—G, N. T. 


SURGERY 


the legs, a fracture of one of the lower verte 
brae was found. In twenty-three cases there 
were fractures elsewhere in the hody. rae 
ture of the transverse processes was the most 
common injury. This oecurred on either one 
or both sides of the vertebra crushed; some 
times the vertebra above and below. Fraetiu 
of the spinous processes was rather rare, hay 
Ing occurred in only three cases. Fractur 
of the articular processes occurred Ino om 
ease. The data on the complaints of the pra 
tients are not complete, but 1t appears that 1 
half the cases the patients not only had pan 
In the back. but also had pain referred 
other Parts, generally the lees, also to 1! 
hips, chest, abdomen, head, ete. A few pi 
tients had no pain in the back. but had 1 


ferred pain, A few had no pain whatever. 


M. C. HA. 














<o-CALLED CHAUFFEUR’S FRAcTURE.  P. 
hens. Calif. State Jour. Med., March, 
vol, 21, pp. 115-117. 
\Ithough self-starters have been generally 
oted as equipment on pleasure cars, it 1s 
necessary for the operators of most heavy 
‘ks and leht delivery cars to crank their 
‘hines. Wrist fractures due to back-firing 
form a considerable part of Gases coming 
he attention of the surgeon. The mechan- 
factors In the production of such injuries 
not differ materially from those occurring 
fall with the hand outstretched. The 
jority of these injuries prove to be minor 
character—usually small fissures with no 
formity or defect in alignment or position. 
rhaps the commonest of these is the frae- 
Another, 
sometimes 


of the radial stvloid process. 


so-called cortical fracture, 1s 
ficult of detection. 


the so-called typical or classical Colles’ 


Two important forms 


ture of the wrist and the impacted variety 
older subjects. In spite of the physician’s 


est efforts, these very often result) im im- 


aired flexion, pronation, and supination. 
Treatment in the majority of cases is sim- 
nie. consisting in the application of a single 
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splint applied to the palmar surface, and 
reaching from the elbow to the middle of the 
palm, It is padded to conform to the normal 
arch of the forearm, and held in place by 
adhesive straps at the wrist and below the 
elbow, the whole firmly bandaged. Treatment 
of the 


requiring a short anesthetic and an increase 


‘classical’? fracture is more difficult. 


ot the deformity before the short fragment is 
set in place. .A molded plaster splint is ree- 
ommended, Early passive motion and mas- 
Three 


average for the wearing of splints. 


fair 
The es- 


sentials of treating such injuries Gonsist in 


Sage are necessary. weeks is a 


complete reduction immediately after the im 
jury, appreciation of the factors of treatment 
and after-treatment, very early motion, and 
immobilization. —G,. N. T, 


short time of 


or Burns. kL. Re 
Wehnsehr.. oe I. Y. 


PARAFFIN TREATMENT 
Miinchen. 
179. 
Olt lines 


haudi. med. 


1923, 
Rebaudi 


vol. 70, yD. 


his method of treating 
burns with liquid paraftin and describes the 
apparatus which he uses for this purpose. 


M C. S8. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


IV. ON THE GEN- 
SEVERAL JAPANESE 
Abstr. as fol- 
Wes from Jour. Biochem... 1922, vol. 2, pp. 73- 


1) Med. 


LABOUR AND NUTRITION. 
MAL) MIETABOLISM 
WORKWOMEN. J. 


(yk 
Nakamoto. 


Nevence. May, 1923, vol. &, p. 


; 


The author conducted general metabolism 
periments on three female Japanese who 
re engaged in domestic and factory work. 
amount of kilo 
With laboring hours of cight to 


from 0.95 to OST om. When the 


minimal nitrogen 


‘1 7 + 
\ f ror} 


per 


\ aried 


ogen requirement was administered, in 
case emirely as a vegetable diet, the 
int of nitfogen required was less than 
n the diet was*a mixed one. The author 


nd that the most faverable combination of 


roughly speaking, lipoids 0.15 


; + , +4 
a ‘ 
tibiae ] ° 


per cent., proteins sto} per cent., fats 





1.6 per eent.., and carbohydrates ty TO 7s per 
cent. This formula was very close to one ob- 


tained by him in experiments on workmen. 
The calorie requirements per kilo 1) Wiv-welghit 
per day varied between 43 and 56 calories. 
M. C. S. 

INDUSTRIAL PILTYSIOLOGY. Li 


Rev., Dec., 


STUDIES IN 


Labour 


fernat. 1922, vol. 6, pp. 


(pune GG 
i a Series Oy “* Notes et \Ii 


mores” published by a committee to stuch 


A brief review () 


output and fatigue from the Lannelongi 
Institute of Social Hveiene of Paris, is given 
Hrois and Caubet present an extens 
study of industrial fatiowue, These author 
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of the work of women engaged in bundling at 
the Ripault powder mills is presented. This 
occupation consists in repeated operations 
Which require twelve different movements in 
a short time—I16!.4 seconds on the average. 
The actual energy output is: relatively sheht, 
but the work is very trying when long con- 
tinued, Thus mechanical measurement of the 
job is no criterion of the faiigue occasioned 
by it. Physiological tests showed mild mus- 
cular fatigue, diminished auditory aeuity, 
markedly increased reaction time especially 
late in the week indicatine cumulative effect 
of fatigue, and an inerease in arterial 
pressure and pulse rate. The starting effort is 
ereatest and decreases during the day, show- 
Inv an adaptation of the svstem to the work. 
After work both the arterial pressure and 
pulse rate fall rapidly to a subnormal level 
and subsequently return gradually to normal. 
lt is, therefore, important to take measure- 
ments Immediately after work is finished. 
The authors point out that fatigue is gen- 
eral and that its effects cannot be localized, 
nor can they be properly studied by any sin- 


ele test, 


They eonclude that rapid processes 
carefully studied and controlled are not nee- 
essarily detrimental to the well-being of work- 
ers. ‘The main question in any occupation Is 
whether the methods adopted for its exeeu- 
tion are consistent with normal activity on 
the part of the worker. 

Lapiere deseribes dal electrical Lius- 
cular test for the study of industrial fatigue. 
Ile finds that in fatigue the time required for 
a given current to produce muscular exeita- 
tion is sutticlently increased to serve as a sign 
and measurement of fatigue. 

| Pieron deseribes three psychological 
tests for fatigue. Ile bases his studies on the 
fact that prolonged work may afteet the cere- 
bral funetions either indirectly by affeeting 
the SVstel as a whole or directly, owing to 
the participation of higher centers in the 
work itself, 

The occupation of rivet driving was 
is. The work was simple, uni- 
form, and rather heavy, and produced eonsid- 
erabl physiological disturbance of the elreu- 
latory and respiratory systems, and it. re- 
quired robust adult workmen. The authors 
round that human energy was, on the whole, 
badly utilized in the work. The output was 


extremely variable and depended on the na- 


ture of the job, the make-up of the gang, a) 
on periodical rest. There was a fall in outp 
of 33 per cent. from the first to the four 
hour. The output was made practically co 
stant for the four hours by the introdueti 
of ten-minute rest periods in each hour. T| 
author points out that the substitution | 
machinery for hand labor in this oceupati 
would be a great economic advantage. 

(e) Mague reports an exhaustive study « 
the modifications of respiratory phenomen. 
caused by museular work. The author find 
that persons accustomed to muscular wor 
can eliminate higher concentrations of ¢a 
bon dioxide and thus economize pulmonar 
ventilation. When work is carried beyon 
physiological limits the normal chemica 
processes of the tissues are disturbed, and in 
completely oxidized substances—as well as 
Increased carbon dioxide—tend to produce ex 
aggerated ventilation, Fatigue has little, if 
any, effect on the respiratory phenomen: 
caused by the work. The value of the respira 
tory method of studying the efficiency oft the 
human machine in different types of wor! 
and under various conditions is pointed out 

One general principle can be deduced from 
several studies—namely, that to work eco 
nomically the human machine should work 
rapidly and intermittently.—A. S. M. 


STUDIES IN ExuHaustiIon: LV. Puysical 
Trauma, G. W. Crile. Arch. Surg., March, 
1923, vol. 6, pp. 489-424. 

The author coneludes as follows: 

l. The effeets of physical Injury, espe 
clally of abdominal trauma, have been studied 
by (f observations of the blood pressure ; 
(b) measurements of the constituents of thi 
blood: (¢ 


ments of the H-ion concentration and of the 


histolo@ie studies: (d) measure 


alkali reserve of the blood; Ce) estimations of 
the iodin content of the thyroid land: of thi 
epinephrin content of the suprarenals and 
the epinephrin aetivity; of the pituitrin ae- 
tivity; of the glycogen content of the liver 


and of voluntary muscle; (f/f) measurement 
of the electrical conductivity of the brain and 
the liver: (g) direct measurements of the 
temperature of the brain and the liver; and 


h clinical observations of patients atter 


physical trauma received by aeceident or In 
war, or in surgical operations. 


2. All of these lines of investigation indi- 


J.1.H 
Julv, 192 








. that changes in the central nervous sys- 
.—primarily in the brain—constitute the 
ndamental cause of the exhaustion and 
«k which follow physical trauma. 
; The experimental evidence indicates 
it the liver, and possibly the suprarenals, 
linked with the brain in the cycle of ex- 
ustion-producing changes which are ini- 
red by the changes in the brain. 
| These studies present no evidence that 
primary change in the distribution or 
nstitution of the blood is produced by phys- 
(| trauma alone. When such changes were 
yjnonstrated, they were end-effects, not caus- 
ive factors, of shock or exhaustion. 


5. A limited group of experiments indi- 
tes that, under anesthesia at least, the su- 
rarenals do not respond to the stimuli of 
jivsical trauma by any increase in their out- 


17 
Aine 


6. The essential cause of exhaustion from 
jivsical trauma is identical with that of ex- 
austion from insomnia, by emotion and by 
‘Nertion, as presented in the preceding stud- 
es In this series.—M. C. H. 


I;XAMINATION OF CERTAIN PROPOSED TESTS 
m FariguE. F. S. Lee and J. D. Van Bus- 
ih. Abstr. as follows from Am. Jour. 
Physiol., Jan., 1923, vol. 65, p. 185, in Jour. 
liv. Wed. Assn... March 38, 1923, vol. SO, p. 


Lee and Van Buskirk examined experimen- 
iv a considerable number of physical tests 
nich either have been proposed, Or might be 
eiuploved, as indicators of fatigue in human 
ngs. They failed to find in any of the 
ests a reliable criterion of the daily physical 
tigue of the individual from such physical 
certion as a walk of fourteen miles.— 


i. C. H. 


ATTENTION, DISTRACTION AND FATIGUE. 
('. Docke ray. Abstr. as follows from Jour. 
wn par, Psychol., Oct.. 1922, vol. A A pp. IID1- 
han Jour. Pe rsonnel Res.. Fy h.. 1925, vol. 
}), We), 
This article includes the unfinished work of 
liss Emily Berger, University of Kansas, 
nd the work of EF. C, Dockeray who con- 
ded the experiment. The work was de- 
igned to study certain factors involved in 
capacity for mental work, or activity, 
under various conditions of distraction and 





ABSTRACTS 


mental and physical fatigue. 

The sounder test was used in various forms 
all based upon some definite reaction to a 
given signal or stimulus, One type is that in 
which the subject pressed a key upon hearing 
a particular sound. 

The conelusions arrived at are, briefly : 

1. The sounder test is a severe test of 
ability to attend to a single stimulus or dis- 
criminate slight differences in a group of 
nearly equal stimuli, but due to the narrow 
span of attention required, a subject may 
effectively master the situation under unfa- 
vorable conditions. 

2. The sounder test is fairly well adapted 
to determining individual differences in abil- 
ity to overcome distraction. 

3. The test may be adapted to determine 
individual differences in attention to an audi- 
tory stimulus. 

4. There was no noticeable fatigue of the 
sense organs involved. 

5. The sounder test should prove a satis- 
factory test for the investigation of the effects 
of fatigue, low oxygen, ventilation, tobacco 
and drugs.—M. C. 8. 


TREATMENT OF CHRONIC FATIGUE INTOXI- 
CATION, Ke. II. Ochsner. Abstr. as follows 
from Ill. Med, Jour., Feb., 1923, vol. 43, p. 


125. in Jour. Am. Med. Assn. March 24, 
1923, vol. SO, p. S74. 

Ochsner reiterates his belief that chronic 
fatigue intoxication is a distinct disease entity 
with definite symptoms. In the treatment of 
patients suffering from this affection, four 
objects must constantly be kept in mind; (1) 
maintain or improve the nuivition of the : 
tient as the individual case may demand; (2 
prevent the further accumulation of fatigue 
material; (3) ameliorate the symptoms as 
much as possible; and (4) remove the already 
accumulated fatigue material. In nearly all 
of the severe cases the patients suffer much 
from hyperchlorhydria, eructation and belch- 
ing of gas, and constipation. Proper diet, 
rest, and looking after the symptoms as they 
arise, sometimes make these patients more 
comfortable, but these alone will never cure 
them. The active treatment should have for 
its object the elimination of all accumulated 
fatigue material in the shortest possible time 
with the least risk and discomfort to the pa- 
tient. Good air, both night and day, is abso- 
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lutely essential in order that the produets ot 
fatigue may be properly oxidized and = con- 
verted into a form which may be easily elim- 
inated. Suitable baths are also valuable ad- 
junets. Inthe extreme cases the use of castor 


Oil is very important. Some of these patients 
ean be saved only if they are given one ounce 
of castor oil every evening on retiring or the 
first thing in the morning, in order that the 


nd results of the faulty digestion may be 
cleared out of the @astro-intestinal tract daily 
and the fatigue material which may have 
found its way into the gastro-intestinal tract 
atter Mmassave Mla\ also. be removed, The 
hieaSstres already mentioned must be supple- 
mented by carefully supervised, intelligent 
niaissage. When the patient is completely re- 
lieved of all of the svmptoms and of all of his 
fatione Spots, the time for phvsical eXeLreise 
and plivsieal re-education of the atrophied 
muscles iis arrived, The eXeLGISeS HLUST be 
increased gradually, always stopping short of 
exhaustion. Later more strenuous exereise 
such as golf, tennis, walkine, rowing are in- 
dicated and moderate fatigue encouraged, but 
exhaustion @uarded against in order that a 
relapse may be averted.—M, C. H. 


Boop DESTRUCTION DURING EXERCISE. ITI. 
MXERCISE AS BOoNrE MARROW STIMULUS. G. O, 
Brown, liste. as follows from Jour, Earper. 
Med... Feb... 1923. vo 7, p. 187, in Jour. Am. 
Med, Assn, April li, 192.3, vol, 80, p. 1100. 


When a dow kept for a lone time under 
ary conditions is exercised continuously 
eks, Broun says. a decrease in 

! rs in the first or second week 


we end of the third 


LOSS Has Deer Wace Up. Apparently 


l hemarloaporetle TISsSues have 
7 ‘ ; , ‘ ’ : sree ol lam: ] 
~ _, () a Lyi PASEO (| mane 
’ 4 ; } 
l hastenedt rate of ade 
| ’ } 
A died Ss. Turthermore, some an- 
t*} 7 eat T sueh ~ ri¢? (‘cist 
CC. 
Heavy EXERCISE 
~. I \ ‘ ‘< - ( IRE 
| Pes 
\ NORMAL INDIVID 
{) . A cyN Lr mm € oN 
» LIRAWN MM CUBITAL VEIN 


I;NERCISE, U. Lu ndsqaard 


‘ 
’ ] j j . ; } , ; 
, } / Se is , ‘ fj Zi, Pe¢saae . fsils 


Biol. Chem., Feb., 1923, vol. 55, p. 315, 
Jour. Am, Med. Assn., April 21, 1923, vol. > 
eS ee 

The OXVgen and carbon dioxide contents 
blood from a eubital vein were determined 
Lundsgaard and Moller in a series of norn 
persons at rest and within one minute aft 
heavy exercise, The exercise consisted of 1 
nine up and down a flight of stairs five tim: 
The muscles of the arms were not used. 





sixteen subjects the oxygen of the veno 
blood showed a decrease far outside the Var) 
tions found during rest. In one subject, 1 
figures for the oxygen content during 1 
and atter exereise showed no differenee. T! 
carbon dioxide content showed only small y, 
riations. In some instances a ceecrease. 
others a small increase was found. Differen: 
possible explanations of these observations dl’ 
discussed briefly as an introduction to add 
tional investigations.—M. C. H. 


CIRCULATION AFTER CESSATION OF WORK 
CALCULATION OF CIRCULATION RATE EXPER! 
MENTS ACCORDING TO Nitrous OxIp MetTiop 
J. Lindhard. Abstr. as follows from Jou 
Physiol., Dee., 1922, vol. 57, p. 17, in Jou 
Am. Med. Assn., March 10, 1923, vol. 80, 

The results of experiments dealing with th: 
oxygen consumption per minute, the oxyge) 
absorption per minute, the oxygen absorptio! 
per liter of blood and the pulse rate withu 
the first twenty minutes after cessation 0! 
muscular work in two male subjeets are give) 
by Lindhard. The minute volume of th 
heart as calculated from the experiment: 
data shows that the cirenlation rate decreas 
rapidly during the first two minutes and the 
more slowly following a rather complicat 


rve.—M. U. H. 


Tin HEART AFTER SEVERE PHyst 
TRAINING. WW. Necher. Abstr. as follows fro 


i / Spoilta shicle jicle 5 (are piprarae LP an. li. LY, 
~ ) 
. mn, SP f 7. fil Jour. Am. Wed, cAssn., Mar 
i ¢ ‘ j > / > i 
| I we ‘es me . SU, Je M7 U/, 


Secher tabulates the findings from twenti 
two animals. His experiments confirm ane 


the remarkable power of adaptation of t! 


heart to extra work and to return to norm: 
econditions.—M. Cy H. 
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\ZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERA- 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


[yPERTENSION AFTER ELeEctrIiC INJURY. ployee worked the hose. When the back of 
Pfalz. Abstr. as follows from Deutsch. his trousers was being cleaned, the man 
1. Wehnschr., Dec. 8, 1922, vol. 48, p. 1647, 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Feb. 10, 1923, vol. 
yp. 439. 
Pfalz describes the case of a young man 
‘h periods of hypertension after a severe 
ury by electricity. Pfalz attributes it to 
increased irritability of the vasomotor cen- 
due to the injury.—k, Rk. D. 


jumped into the air and complained of pain 
In the rectum. 

The symptoms resulting were dyspnea, 
cough, cyanosis, and erepitus from the angles 
of the jaws to the toes. Peritoneal involve- 
ment was absent, and there was no occasion 
for a laparotomy to discover just where the 
damage occurred, The patient recovered and 
\ Case or SuspcuTaANgeous EmpnuyseMA Dug Was back at work in five days.—B. C. 

PNEUMATIC RUPTURE OF THE RECTUM. 


J. Finnegan. Boston Med. and Surg. RESEARCH ON BURNS FROM INTENSE HEAT. 
ur.. dan. 4, 1928, vol, 188, p. 15. H. Schridde., Abstr. as follows from Alin. 
\ worker in the snagging room of a foun- Wehnschr., Dec, 25, 1922, vol. 1, p. 2563, 
ry was accustomed to being ‘‘dusted-off’? at Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 10, 1923, vol. 

end of the working day with a high- 960. p. 790, 
ressure (70 to SO pounds per eubie inch Schridde found that burns due to electric 
iy stream. On the day of the injury, this currents are histologically identical with 
an was being ‘‘dusted off.’’ and was stand- those provoked by appleation of great heat 
ng with legs spread apart while another em- (cautery ).—M. C. H. 


HEAT, COLD AND HUMIDITY 


THe Wara-THERMOMETER. ft, A. Jacob. Air temperature and humidity were taken 
lin. dhiyg., Mareh, 1925, N.S. vol. 1, pp. by sline psyvchrometer, and air velocity by 


156, anemometer, rom the five different tests 
A brief review and discussion of the devel-  deseribed of about one hour’s Guration each 
ment and use of the kata-thermometer.— the authors conclude that: 
‘+ a ‘The untoward effeets upon man of almost 
saturated air with temperature above 90° EF. 
PiiysfoLogicaL Ferrecr or Litgnt TemMper- and below 9S” FEF. are mueh less if the air is 
RES AND HLUMIDITIES WITH AND WITHOUT moving than when it is still. Iurther, the 
\irn Movement. RR. RR. Sayers and D. Ilar- output or work that can be done is greater 
fon, U.S, Bur. Mines, Rep, Investiga when the air is movine than when it is still, 
Ser, No, 2464, April, 1925, pp. 7. with the above temperature and humidity. 
The paper deals with ‘‘the effect on body “No beneficial effeets were found by moy 
iperature and pulse rate In still alr as com- ing saturated air at 98.6° or 100° IF. even a 
red with moving air of temperatures from high velocities and there was apparently 
to 1OO- FF. and 100 per cent. relative hu- some cdisadvantage.’’—P. D., 
l the subjeets at rest.”’ The work was 
ne in metal mines which were selected be- SOME PitysioLocicAL Reacrions tro [lich 
use of the high temperatures and humid- Temprratvures axp Peviprru Wed. 


CS prevalling, ive subjects, two of whom C‘onnell and kr. hf Hloughte i. Jour. Am. Soc. 
ere the authors. were examined at rest. /leating and Ventilating Eng. March, 


ood pressure, pulse rate, rectal body tem- 1923, vol. 29, pp. 131-163. 
erature, symptoms of dizziness, headache. In co-operation with the Bureau of Muines 
akness, perspiration, ete., were recorded. and the Public Health Service the Research 
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Laboratory of the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers is undertaking 
a study of the physiological effects of various 
temperatures and humidities (1) on human 
subjects at rest in still air; (2) on the sub- 
jects at rest under varying air velocities; (3. 
on the subjeets performing mental or phys- 
lg@al work; and (4) on the subjeets at work 
but in still air. The present paper deals with 
only the first part of the investigation and 
With temperatures above 90° F.; it therefore 
applies more directly to industrial conditions 
than to those met in everyday life, 

Both in the completeness of their equip- 
ment and the thoroughness with which their 
data were recorded the writers have left Lit- 
tle or nothing to be desired. Two separate 
thermally insulated chambers, which ean be 
kept at any desired degree of humidity, heat, 
or air motion, served as the experimental 
chambers. Rectal temperatures, pulse, resp1i- 
ration, and blood pressure were automat- 
l@ally recorded for each subjeet, and at in- 
tervals unknown to him. Basal metabolism, 
sweat analyses, blood counts, sugar and hemo- 
flobin content of the blood, and sugar and 
albumin content of the urine were also. cle- 
termined, The tests were of about three 
hours’ duration unless the conditions were too 


Severe, 


In a brief abstract it is impossible to do 
Justice to either this or the subsequent paper 
(see next abstract : The originals should he 
consulted for detailed information. The au- 
thors’ summary is quoted trom thelr paper: 

l. There is an Inability of the body al 
rest and in still air to compensate tor sat- 
urated atmospherieg eonditions exceeding 
Qi) |e. 


2. The physiological effects resulting from 


exposure to high temperatures and humid- 
ities depend upon both the wet and drv bulb 


temperature readings, 


3. The exhaustion and weakness following 
jection of human beings to a very high 
temperature and humidity for a short period 
are not so severe as in subjection to a moder- 
ately high temperature and humidity, but for 


a longer period, 


4. The highest dry and wet bulb temper- 


atures attained and leneth ot time endured 


Relative Tins 

Dry Bulb Wet Bulb Humidity Minurt.s 
112.5 112.50 100 3° 
120.2 104.02 60 $i 
147.0 LOS.40 ov) $y 
157.0 100.43 15 4° 


~ 


). The pulse rate, rather than the rise 
body temperature, apparently determines t| 
extent of the discomfort experienced by t! 
subject. Subjects became very unecomfortab 
after the pulse rate exceeded 135 pulsations 
per minute, and complained of unbearab 
and distressing symptoms when the pulse ex- 
eeeded 160 per minute. The highest pulse 
rate recorded was 184 per minute. 

6. The svstolie and diastole blood pres- 

sure fell with moderate increase in temper 
ature and humidity, and the systolie rose and 
the diastolic fell, thus increasing the puls 
pressure, in high temperatures and humid- 
ities. 
7. The curve of rectal temperature shows 
a close parallelism with the curve of the tem 
perature of the test chamber at any constant 
humidity. 





8. Subjection to high temperatures and 
humidities produced no marked change in 
the respiratory rate, 

9, Loss of weight varies with the individ- 
ual, the loss increasing with the length of ex- 
posure to high temperatures and with the 
severlty of the test. 

10. The hemoglobin content of the blood 
Increases proportionately to the loss n 
weight. 

11. An estimation of the changes in thi 
Sugar content ot the blood proved neglgibl 


12. A relative increase in the blood count 
was found, but not an absolute one. 

13. The rate of sweating varies with th 
atmosphere conditions, The substances lost 
from the bodv throueh the sweat « 
hol change in their proportions tO one ali- 
other. 


14. Examination of the urine was nega 
tive for albumin and sugar, and specifie gra\ 
itv increased. 

15. The sweat is the chief factor in pro- 


ducing the irritation and inflammation of the 


PVeS. 

16. Ice water, even when large quantities 
were swallowed, did not cause cramps under 
the conditions of the experiments.—P, D. 


J. 1. H 
July, 19 











DETERMINING EQuaL Comrort LINEs. F’. C. 


foughten and C. P. Yagloglou. Jour. Am. 
soc. Heating and Ventilating Eng., March, 

123, vol. 29, pp. 165-176. 

lt has been contended by many and dis- 

ited by others that under normal conditions 

* indoor living, where the permissible range 

wet and dry bulb temperatures is rela- 

vely sheht, a drop in wet bulb temperature 

ould be accompanied by a rise in the dry 

ilb in order that the room may feel the same 
sone with a higher wet bulb and a lower dry 
ulb temperature. The same arguments have 
een apphed to outdoor conditions where the 
fomperature ranges are greater. It has also 
een contended that the wet bulb temperature 
s the more important in determining com- 
fort. 

The paper by Houghten and Yagloglou an- 
swers these questions and in a striking and 
convineing manner. The two men- 
tioned in the previous abstract, were used for 
all thelr experiments. One room was main- 
hained at a desired wet and dry bulb tem- 
perature and the other varied until judges, 
assing from one room to the other, 


rooms, 


avreed 
that the rooms appeared to be at the same 
femiperature, A series of such points plotted 
on a standard psychrometrie chart gives lines 
Adjacent lines 
vary but little in slope although lines plotted 


vhich appear to be straight. 


low wet and dry bulb temperatures make 
ippreciable angles with lines plotted at high 
telmperatures, 

These lines have been called by the authors 


sal contort lines ar ettectiive le Hl pe rature a 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FAC 
LION, VENTILATION, HEATING, W 


Opors: THEIR SANITARY SIGNIFICANCE AND 
wk Eviminarion. J. Ro Barp. Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, April, 1923, vol. 13, pp. 283-293. 
This paper gives a general discussion ot 
the physiology of the sense of smell and the 
rect health but it 


There has as vet 


Of odor on arr] ves at no 


TV definite conclusions. 


ippeared no satisfactory classification of 


odors or method of measuring their intensity. 
Too mueh must be left to the purely subjee- 


’ 


Ve Judgment dependent upon extreme per- 


sonal variations. 


Aside from certain directly 





TORY 
ATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
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They point out that the physiological reae- 
tions described in the previous paper follow 
these effective temperature lines very closely. 
Increase in pulse rate, rise in rectal temper- 
ature, and loss of body-weight per unit time 
interval are plotted against effective temper- 
atures and show curves, while the 
same items plotted against either wet or dry 
bulb temperatures show but little regularity. 

It is not professed by the authors that this 
interesting work establishes optimum condi- 
tions; this was not the purpose of the investi- 
gation. The most striking features of their 
paper are summarized in their conelusion, 
which is as follows: 

‘*Comfort as determined by both sense and 
physiological reactions depends solely upon 
effective temperature. At 32 deg. the effective 
temperature line coincides with the dry bulb 
temperature line, hence in this particular 
case dry bulb temperature is the only factor 
in determining comfort. 

‘‘In the comfort zone 
equally on wet and dry bulb temperatures. 

“At about 152 deg. the effective temper- 
ature the wet bulb temper- 
ature and for this case the wet bulb temper- 


regular 


comfort depends 


coineides with 

ature is the only factor. 
“Below 32 the effeet of 

The lower the humidity the greater 


humidity is re- 
versed, 
the feeling of warmth.’’ 
A. striking the 
sensitivity to variations in these effective tem- 
All readily 
differences of as little as 1° 


-P. D. 


feature 1s extraordinary 


perature lines. subjects were 
able LO detect 


between the two rooms. 


CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINA- 


tOXle Vases, like hvdrogen sulphide, the direct 
effect of odors Upon health has not in anv Case 
been shown to be seriously injurious. Odor, 
however, may be significant as a clue to some 
event of sanitary Importance ; for example, 
the 


carbon 


SUGGESTS mNodorous 


which 
The 


odors IS 10 he desired through the 


eon as odor 


monoxide, elimination of sueh 


removal of 
the danger which they indieate. Deodorants 


do not eliminate odors: they disguise them 


Since nuisances vary enormously not only 


with the Operations that g1Ve rise to them hut 











ran 


THE 


also with localities in which thev are situat- 





ed, it IS hot possible to lav down specific rules 
for the elmination of all i xisting 
methods all depend on one or the other of 


odors. 
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duced in drinking water by traces of phen 
and other coal tar products, especially whe 
chlorine is added to the water; and states tha 
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b. By filtration, 
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LleALTH St 
‘Ss Tlealt 


everything possible should be done to preve 
coal tar wastes from entering water supplie 
of A recent Milwaukee Sewerage Commission r 
scible bv-produets. 


ntation. 


source offense. 
port states that the activated sludge proces 
of sewage disposal is able to take care of con 
densation liquor from coal gas plants withou 
the efficiency of th 
sludge, provided that this liquor does not ¢o1 
stitute than 2 





ne, decreasing biological 


eal treatment. 


more per Cent, ot the se Wal 


offending gases. treated. Mention is made of the taste pro 


: dueed in water by synura and similar organ 
isms and of its prevention by storage under 
eround. 


il ageney, 


as chlorine 


The need ot clissolved OXVeen in Waters ti 
n. oxidize putresecible materials is emphasized. 
Putreseible industrial wastes mentioned 
and reader referred to recent United 
States Pubhie Health Bulletins (Nos. 97, 100. 
and 109).—H. F. S. 


ling “ases by specific ale 
the is 
Vases, 


offending 


briefly the odors pro- 


VDICAL SERVICE: 
SPLITALS 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES 
IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


AND 


RVICE. GRAND’MERE, PLOYEES. F'. G. Barr. 


] ; J ¢ »Y ‘ ) = f(,*) ‘ } = yr 


The medical 


Register 


Nation "s Ile alth, A prt ¥ 
99OG 
toree 


at the National 


Davton consists of thre 


(‘as 
wlustrial health 


Company at 


s employees by the doctors, one dentist. three nurses, two treat 
aaatinty 7 eer tense Ps ment-room men, one masseuse, and thar 
ve] PMeLUIST) Phe , ; “re ' = 
, des an industria] clerks. An account of tne activities oO] Unis 
snmunitv. mediea] medical ferce is herein given, together with 
ludine distriet nurs the dietetic regimen and the edueational prop 
(*) nstalled for the aganda Which have been adopted hv this COL 
upany; co-operation = pany lf the etficaey of an industrial medica! 
the organ on of department can be judged by the number ot 
lie health offi ealls made voluntarily by emplovees seeking 

Us AL TOSTT treatment, then the reeord of dsODdS8) calls 

S ecreational and should signify suecess, Likewise, an averagt 
nsion plan: an inn 13.5 hours lost per emplovee because 01 
KK. It. 1. sickness is evidence much to the eredit of this 

svstem.—uL. A. S. 
a er 
INotsTRIAL PHeaAurin BECOMES COMMUNITY’ 
hi re als HEAL Hl. NS, Murat. Nation’s Health 
ite NULrsIng se} - 

This article vives In brief an account ot the 

health service at Armeo, one of the America) 

i‘ 1 RK. [eM Rolling Mill (Company plants, including a de- 
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ription of the hospital, the personnel of the 
dical department, physical examinations, 
thod of keeping records, inspection trips by 
iysicians, housing service, educational work, 
.—L. A. S. 


[[eALTH SERVICE IN SOUTHERN MILL. 
llosp. Management, April, 
15, pp. 66, 6%, 


A. fh. 
CaSONn, 19235, 
The health service of the Standard Knit- 
ng Mills of Knoxville, Tennessee, includes a 
atter all first-aid work, 
akes out reports of accidents for the insur- 
nce Company, and keeps a card record of 


rse who looks 


atment, illness, ete.. for every employee. 
(he service also includes a superficial phys- 
‘al examination of all upon entrance to em- 
slovment; and dental service by a dentist 
rho spends four hours daily in the mill, ex- 
minine and treating patients. <A feature 
vhich bears upon the health of the employ- 
ees is the serving of hot coffee to the workers 
the lunch hour, at the expense of the com- 
pany, A table giving a report of four days’ 
vork of the first-aid department presents a 
veneral idea of the amount and kind of sery- 
rendered.—M. C. H. 


SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL DENTAL DISPEN- 
SARIES. Penn, Dept. Labor and Indust., 1922, 
vol. 1, pp. 40-43, 

The Division of Hygiene and Engineering 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry made a survey of industrial 
dental dispensaries in 1921 for the purpose 
of collecting which would demon- 
strate the value of industrial dental dispen- 


SArl1es, 


statisties 


Fifty-nine completed questionnaires were 
received from firms operating in twenty dit- 
ferent states and provinces, the 
questionnaires were completed only in part 


As some of 


the resulting data are not presented on the 
basis of fifty-nine replies to each question, 
but rather on the basis of the number of re- 
plies to the particular question under consid- 
eration. 

Among the questions reported are the fol- 
lowing: 


number of number of 


number of 


emplovees; 
emplovees using dental service ; 


units: number of dentists; cost of original 


equipment; cost of operating dispensary ; 
division of cost of dispensary; character of 
treatment given: 


-M. CLS. 


and success of dispensary. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


liige NurSsE IN INpustry. FE. Ross. Na- 
nS Health, Jan., 1923, vol. 5, Dp. 40-41, 

This is a plea for the recognition by indus- 
whole of the fact that the mainte- 


hee OT health ot emplovees 1S an efficiency 


as a 
measure, and that the personnel of a depart- 
ent concerned with this maintenance must 

responsible to corporation heads only and 


INDUSTRIAL 


AN INVESTIGATION IN A COAL 

Adams, and <A, 

Jour, Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., 
l, pp. 173-181, 


Lhe coal miner tends to hang up his lamp 


\IINE [| 
Nt i phi wson. 


ff 
Jan.. RS Pee 


lea) FLUC « S. 


one position, whieh may be suitable while 
is working with the pick at the coal face, 
which causes the heht to shine directly 


nto his eves when he turns to shovel coal into 


+» 


ib. This causes visual after-images. An 


nvestigation was made of the character and 


INVESTIGATIONS AND 


should stand side by side with all other exee- 
utive departments, justifying its policies by 
results. In advocating this recognition of the 
health 


unbearable 


Importance of industrial service, the 


author pietures the situations 


with whieh many industrial nurses are faced. 
mh. B, DD. 


SURVEYS 


+ > + | : 
PNTeHTL OF nese jmMaves, 


A miner's lamp inches from 


the head otf the 


Was placed 2 | 


the investigat ion, 


sub yect Ot 


and he light for two see- 


WAS exposed ae) the 
onas, lf the light Was directly in front. the 


after-sensations produced 


ave, for elghtv-five seconds, It it 


60° to the 


lasted, on an aver- 
was 9U” or 
lasted about 
When 


made 
a adit- 


right or left they 


thirtv seconds. and if O°, 2 


seconds. 


the o]lass evlinder ot the lamp 


Was 


~ a that 17 would CHILSE 


slightly opaque. 
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fused light, the duration of the after-images 
was reduced from forty-eight to twenty-four 
seconds, and the average number of after- 
sensations, from 3.4 to 1.7. The intensity of 
the diffused light was 28 per cent. less than 
that of the ordinary lamp, but observations 
on thirty miners showed that their visual 
acuity was rather better in the diffused light, 
and they all preferred it to the other light. 

One miner, when allowed to use a lamp six 
times the intensity of the standard lamp, im- 
proved his output 15 per cent., and reduced 
the dirt mined by 22 per cent. After he re- 
verted to the standard lamp, his output fell 
back 9 per cent., and the dirt increased 48 
per cent. The statistical periods in each case 
lasted eight weeks, and it is suggested that, if 
the greatly increased weight of the brighter 
lamp is felt to be an objection, there would 
not be much handicap ina lamp of double the 
standard brightness.—Il. M. VY. 


RAG SORTING AND SHREDDING.  Jnternat. 
Labour Re Via By h. March, 1923, rol, ‘ie Pp. 
344-401. 

This article is a useful summary of infor- 
mation gathered by the Industrial Hygiene 
Service of the International Labour Office re- 
varding rag picking, sorting, and shredding 

an occupation ino which the majority of 
those emploved are women. The oceupation 
Is first deseribed and then information = 1s 
stated drawn from investigations made in the 


past in Germany, Austria, Belgium, United 
States, France, Great Britain, Italv, Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland. 

Then follows a Stary of legislation in 


different countries almed at protecting the 
workers, Throughout the inquiries made one 
thread is easily traced: the investigators, 1m- 
pressed Hy the apparent discomtort ot the 
work anc the objectionable eondition of much 
of the material handled, set out on their work 
expecting to find serious illness and mortality, 
but in each case the expectation was not ful- 
filled. Thus. ‘‘contrary to expectation, the 
rag trade does not appear to he a Very un- 
healthy trade, The principal danger is trom 


dust. but ‘shoddy fever.” ‘flock fever.” and 


other forms of respiratory disease do not seen 
to be dangerous illnesses; they apparently re 
semble mild attacks of chronie influenza. Th 
other danger, that of infection, is greatly re- 
duced by the effects of desiccation on many 
disease verms. ’ 

Precautionary measures advocated includ 
thrashing, disinfection, and dust removal, in 
the order named. Thrashing can only be done 
by machinery installed on factory premises; 
disinfection is best ensured by exposure to 
steam under pressure; and dust removal in 
sorting and shredding by downward exhaust 
dratts, carefully constructed. Dust removal! 
has given excellent results and manufacturers 
have admitted that had they realized before 
the advantage to be gained they would have 
installed the system twenty vears ago. Vae- 
cination of workers before engagement and 
the wearing of special working elothes should 
be made obligatory.—E. L. C 





THe OvuTER WEAR KNiIr Goops INDUsTRY. 
Ne ue York Ntate Dept. Lahor, Special Bull. 
No. 117, March, 1923, pp. 19. 

As the result of an investigation into the 
Outer Wear Knit Goods Industry of New 
York, interesting findings have been pub- 
lished in this pamphlet. 

It was found that the workers were of 
mixed nationalities but that Americans and 
Jews were in the majority; that 70 per cent. 
of the workers were women; that the em- 
ployers were almost without exception small 
proprietors of Jewish nationality. 

Of the entire number of shops investigated, 
of which there were 11S, sixteen gave out 
home work to be done in tenements. Al- 
though the basie hours of labor were short, 1n 
most euses being under forty-eight, the 
amount of overtime Was excessive. SIX es- 
tablishments emploving women reached sixty 
hours a week and over, in direct violation of 
the labor law. 

The median basie wage of all 1.624 em- 
plovees included in the investigation was 
from S24 to $25: that for men was from $39 
to 840, and for women from #21 to $22 per 


week, 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


WELFARI Services Buitps 38O TRUCKs. 
A. We. Gris rshach. Hosp. VWanade pile nt. Fy h.. 


1923. rol. 7). pp. OHS-7 0). 
To those seeking conerete facts rather than 
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neralities regarding welfare work, this ar- 
je should prove interesting reading. Writ- 
n by the safety engineer of the Four Wheel 
rive Auto Company, it presents by striking 
arts and equally striking statistics a record 
which any concern might be proud. Hours 
lost time due to accidents dropped from 
(2 vearly per 3,000-hour worker to 19.7 in 
period 1917 to 1922, Credit for this is 
«to the installation of a hospital and safety 
partment. The time thus saved was suffi- 
nt for building thirty trucks. Among 
‘her improvements in the first year were: 


Total compensation saved $7,971.00. 
A reduction in wage loss per 3,000-hour 
orker from $77.56 to $13.58. 

A reduction in doctor’s bills for the same 

orker from $5.66 to $2.16. 

A reduction in compensation from $9.21 to 
<2 60 per 3,000-hour worker. 
secured through 
ard work intelligently applhed. 

Careful records of all forms for 
hich are given, are kept and a campaign ot 
is conducted, 


results have been 


These 
Cases, 
lucation This begins with a 
‘arefully composed letter to the new em- 
ployee, and continues through articles in the 
weekly Other in- 


mnplovees’ 


publication. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


LEGISLATION : 


genious ways of calling attention to accidents 
are used, such as posting bulletins giving the 
condition of injured employees from day to 
day. 

With the facts as he has presented them, 
the writer is justified in his emphatic asser- 
tion that such work pays the insurance com- 
pany, the employer, the employee, and the 
general public.—G. N. T. 


THe MINING INpustry AcT AND WELFARE. 
J. W. Graely. Indust. Welfare, 1923, 
‘Three principles stand out prominently : 
(1) the industry is made responsible for the 


vol. 3. 


well-being of its members; (2) financial gain 
is not the only true and satisfactory reward 
of labour or capital ; (3) better understand- 
ing and relationship between employers and 
emplovees IS necessary.’ 

A welfare scheme which is now suceessfully 
catering for the needs of a mining community 
The three vreat 
requirements of the mines are said to be (] 
pithead baths, (2 


in Laneashire is deseribed. 


educational faeilities, and 
4) satetv and health campaigns. 

Methods of dealing with mine accidents are 
referred to briefly, K. M. H. 


COURT DECISIONS: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCIS 


HeatrH Service Is ‘‘Cuarity.’’ J. A. 
ILosp. Management, Marceh, 1923, wol. 
» pp. 70, 50. 
The courts have generally held that a hos- 
ital conducted by an industry for the service 


j 


Lapp, 


its emplovees is a charitable enterprise, 
ven when a regular monthly contribution 1s 
nade by the men. 


nited 


In Ome Case deeided by the 


States Cuireuit Court ot 


Appeals 
lnion Paecifie Railway ¢ 
S| 0) keg. 46.) 


‘Company versus Art- 
the true test of such institu- 
ons is held to be whether they are run for a 
rotit. In another case (Richardson versus 


fill Coal Company, 10 Wash. 651) 
ne company retained one dollar per month 


arlion 


rom the wages of employees to help detray 
iospital expense, but the institution was still 
eld to be a charitable one inasmuch as there 
intention of making a profit. In 
Kighmy versus Union Pacific Railway Com- 


Was no 


the court said: ‘‘A rail- 
way company voluntarily furnishing a_hos- 
pital for the treatment of 


pany, Ys Lowa 955, 


its employes in 
case of injury is not liable, provided it em- 
plovs competent surgeons.’’—G. N. T. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE Use or LeApD PAINT. 
Abstr. RBrishane Standard, Australia, 
Nept. 22, 1922, in Internat. Labour Office, In- 
dust. and Lahour Information, an. ] Le 1923. 
vol. 5. py. 70, 

‘In September, 1922. a bill was placed be- 
the Queensland 


amend the Health Act, particularly in respect 


Prowl 


fore State Parliament to 


to the use of lead paint. The following clause 
restricts the use of such paint on houses: 
‘*No paint containing more than 5 per cent. 
lead shall be put within 
| feet from the ground or floor of any resi- 
hall, other building to 


of soluble used or 


dence. school. Or 
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which children under the age of 14 vears have 
access, or any verandah, railing, gate or 
fence. No surface of paint which contains 
more than o per cent. of soluble lead shall be 


rubbed down in a dry condition.’-—M. C. HL. 


REPORT oF THE COMMITTEE ON MeEpICAL 
QUESTIONS, New Yor) Ntlate Dept. Labor. 
Specral Bull. Vo. WEF Now. 192? pp. 24 

Out of the experience and information ae- 
quired by the committee appointed to inves- 
tigate questions involved in the medieal 
aspects of the Workmen's Compensation law, 
Creel dye Various eonelusions relative to eXISting 
practices under the law and recommendations 
bor I PLroy Ing the service both as to the work- 
men and to the medical profession, With a 
View to stimulating a wider opinion with re- 
yard to the law and its admuinistration and 
to the correction of existing abuses, the report 
of the committee is published herewith. 

M. C. Hi. 

WorRKER SS COMPENSATION. fnternat bo) 
hour Office, Legislative Series, 1922, U. S.A. 

/ Hpi. / i, 

A presentation is given of the Workers’ 
Compensation Act of September, 1916, 
amended to June, 1922, providing compensa- 
tion for emplovees of the United States sut- 
fering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes.  Forty- 
two various conditions demanding eompensa- 


tion are deseribed, Mm. &,. 2. 


(‘OMPENSABLE OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES UN- 
pER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPEN-ATION ACT. 
U.S. Wonth. Labor Rev., April, 1925, vol. 16, 


. } 
ND. 820-820. 


The followine account is given ct the rul- 
Inge of the Comptroller General in regard to 
compensable occupational diseases under the 


Federal Emplovees’ Compensation Act, and 


: , . . 
Of the aetion taken bv Convress as a result oO] 
his ray 
) ‘wi ~ ) ) Vers { OIL MISNa- 
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the employment. By a ruling of September 2:3 
1922, the Comptroller General held that com 
pensation may be paid under the law only fo; 
such disability as is the result of a persona 
Injury of an accidental nature, or at least o! 
a personal injury which is referable to sony) 
particular event capable of being fixed in 
point of time, 

The matter was held under consideratic 
for a time, and on January 13, 1923, a num 
ber of typical cases were submitted as illus 
trative of the practice of the commission in its 
construction of the term ‘‘personal injury’ 
Where disease was found to be causally con. 
nected with the employment; the final ruling 
of the Comptroller General is dated January 
29, The cases submitted included those of a 
rural mail carrier frozen to death some time 
during the meht of February 2, 1917; 


ad 
T.N.T. worker who died of catarrhal jaun- 
dice, as the physician reported, but whose 
death was found bv the commission to be due 
to poisoning contracted in the line of duty 
by the gradual inhalation or absorption of 
poisonous fumes; a painter stricken with 
cerebral hemorrhage, the diagnosis also indi- 
eating chronic interstitial nephritis, and a 
finding of chronic lead poisoning; a Publhe 
Health Service emplovee engaged in investi- 
eating spotted fever, who died of that dis- 
ease: and a postal employee with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Foree in Siberia, who died 
of typhus fever, evidently contracted in ver- 
min-infested cars in which he was required 
to travel, In all. eleven cases were submit- 
tec, 


Of these, only the death of the mail carrier 
by freezing was found to have been com- 
pensable as due directly to injury, accidental 
or fortuitous, and occurring within certain 
definite limits of time. It was impossible to 
hocare detinitels the OCCUPrPence Ot the dis- 
abling injury in the ease of the T. N. T. 
worker, or of the painter dying of lead pol- 
soning, or of the entomologist contracting 
spotted fever, ete. They were therefore held 
not to be covered’ by the act, The case of the 
Iplovee caused some ada- 
onal discussion, as.**the disease was found 
to have resulted from an aecidental infection 
In line of a ity," and the case was *‘ot such 
‘haracter that the exact time of the infection 
might perhaps be fixed but for the laek of 

idence, which alone prevented the exact 


J i 














ond hour from beine determined and re- 


*“* 
+ 
, ed 


hho ense therefore puts directly at issue the 
stion Whether the term “personal injury’ as 
d in the compensation law contemplates and 
ers disease resulting from accidental infection 
ine of duty, 

the intent of the law was te include among 
sonal injuries cases of specific germ infection, 
~ ynost improbable that the requirement that 
day and hour of the injury be shown would 


been placed in the law. Clearly the time 
niury was the time of infection and not the 
the syinptoms developed. There might be 


es in which the exact time and means of infee- 

are known, but T think such cases would be 

exception and not the rule. Congress can not 
ve oneant to discriminate in favor of such cases, 
rihermore, as hereinafter shown, the term “per- 
bol injury’ as used In this law does not cover 
ense of this character. ~L must conclude. there 
re, that all such causes are entirely outside of the 
vy, and that there is no legal basis for an award 
compensation in this case, 


As to the postal employee who contracted 
phus fever, ‘there is no contention that the 
sease Was occupational, only that it was 
aused by insanitary conditions under which 
was required to travel officially. The 
lnited States Government was in no way 
responsible for this condition.’’ 

The seriousness of this question is indicated 
by the faet that the last annual report of the 
“OTE ensatlon  G@ommission presented more 
han 300 cases of Injury due to occupational 
liseuse as Classified by the commission. The 
ruling of the Comptroller General limiting 
ihe statute to *‘direect Injury to bodily tissue 
‘hrough some accidental or fortuitous hap- 
pening definitely fixed in point of time, in 
‘ontradistinetion to the gradual organie 
‘hanges or funetional disturbances brought 
about by voeational or other diseases,’’ will 
iTeet not only such number of claimants or 
‘pendents as were involved in that vear, but 

total number accumulated during the ex- 

ence of the act. Ifis opinion eoneludes: 


of the past practice of the commission 


arding and paving compensation ino cases 


lixease as well as of injury, and the practice 


ecounting ofieers of the Treasury in allow 


- suel aVvinents, this office is Warranted in 
ovnizing that practice to the extent that all 
~ erepora de shall be eredited 

“= Ob] he adishay ne otheer of the commis 

l also ft warranted ino permitting pas 

is fo continue under awards which have al 

eon dnade for the remainder of the current 


in order that time may be given 
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readjustment of the several awards, and for con- 
vressional action if the law as construed by this 
office does not carry out the will of Congress at 
this time. There should be neo further awards 
of Compensition in cases similar to those decided 
adversely herein, and no further payment in any 
such cases already awarded after June 30, 1925, 
unless such awards and payinents shall hereafter 
be specifically authorized by law. 


To meet the situation resulting from this 
ruling, an amendment was introduced in the 
[Louse of Representatives on February 6, pro- 
posing to define the term “*!njury”’ so as to 
include, ‘Sin addition to injury by accident, 
any disease proximately caused by the em- 
ployment.”’ 

This passed the House March 1, but the 
Senate Judiciary Committee felt that the time 
was too short, before adjournment on March 
$, to discuss the prineiples involved in the 
amendment: but it ‘‘seemed to the committee 
rather inhumane to deprive of compensation 
those people who were suffering from these 
diseases in cases which had been already ad- 
judicated.”’ An amendment was. therefore 
adopted providing that ‘‘persons now. re- 
ecelving eompensation upon an award made 
by the Compensation Commission shall, until 
Mareh 1, 1924, be entitled to receive the 
amount awarded, unless the award so made 
shall by the commission be set aside.”’ 

This amendment has the effect of extending 
the period of benefits to March 1, 1924, In- 
stead of to June 30, 1925, as provided in the 
ruling of the Comptroller General, the an- 
nounced purpose being merely to preserve the 
present status, “in order to give the next 
Congress the opportunity to consider whether 
or not they will adopt the policyv’” heretofore 
carried out by the Compensation Commission, 
or whether the rule of interpretation laid 
down by the Comptroller General will stand. 


tt, #. ©. 


(COMPULSORY ACCIDENT INSURAN( EOF AGRI 


CULTURAL WORKERS IN ITaLy. U.S, Month. 
Labor Rev., Jan., 1923, vol. 16, Pp. WO. 

In 1917 compulsory insurance of agric 
tural labor against aceidents was introduced 
into Italy. This law places Agric tural work 


ers on a par with industrial workers, as far 


as provision for Insurance against work acel- 
dents is concerned, Nine million workers are 
thus affected, In view of this large number 
of workers to be protected, the extension of 
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compulsory insurance to work executed with- 
out employing machinery was much more 


necessary in agriculture than in manutactur 
ine industry —MM. C. H. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


ADEQUATE Recorps OF Lost TIME IN IN- 
pustry. Lb. Rk. Thompson and D. KK. Brun- 
dade, Nation’s Health, Fe b., 1923 
pp. Y9-1LO0, 

or a considerable period the United 
States Public Tlealth Service has urged the 


, vol, 5, 


keeping of adequate sickness records in pri- 
vate industries. The chief reasons given for 
this Campaign are 

lt is beheved from a standpoint of 
business efficiency that absenteeism and. its 
causes, relating as they do to production, 
have need of close study. 

2) Our present-day knowledge of the 
dangverousness of individual health hazards 
s based on mortality statistics. We have but 
an indefinite idea of either the diseases caused 
by these hazards or the resultine time lost 
through disability 

) The basis of reasonable standards 
or the protection of the health of the indus- 
trial worker can only be obtained where re- 


‘ 


liable srekness records iInclieate the effective- 
Tess Ot the ae Measures, 
| The etficiencey of the faetory Im mini- 


, : Bais 
mizing its known health hazards, can only be 


judged by comparing its sickness records 
with other plants engaged in the same class 
of work, 

(9) Standardizing the sickness records 
used by private concerns makes possible aceu- 
rate comparison, where before, even though 
the data were most valuable, they were col- 
lected in so many different ways as to mak 
comparison Impossible. 

Interesting results are reported of the 
analyses of data obtained from monthly re- 
ports of sick benefit associations. Tor exam- 
ple, it was found that the average frequency 
of cases of sickness and non-industrial aeei- 
dents causing disability for eight consecutive 
days or longer amone 75,000 industrial em- 
plovees in 1921, was ninety-eight cases per 
1.000 persons, the range being from forty- 
eight to 349 cases per 1.000 persons—a varia- 
tion of more than 700 per cent. 

Other interesting figures are given which 
indicate clearly that full reports and careful 
analysis of industrial morbidity are an intelli- 


wept approach TO the problem ot reducing lost 
time in industry. “K R. D. 
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hich health education can be dispensed to 


following are suggestive, as Ways in 


iniplovees of an industrial concern: 


l. By 


co-operation of manager, 


2. By bulletin board service. 

4+. By short health talks. 

t+. Dv demonstrations. 

). By pamphlets. 

6. By small loan lbrary. 

‘. By dental elinies. 

s. By co-operation with department heads. 
4. By inspection and suggestions for cor- 


ection of health hazards. 
10. By co-operation of restaurant manag- 


rs.—M. C. H. 
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importance 
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health propaganda work in industry and notes 
the 


emplovers, the community, and the workers, 


the contributions which can be made by 


respectively, Certain defects in the conduet 
of such propaganda have often been obsery- 
able and have retarded the effectiveness of the 
work attempted: nevertheless, a great deal 
has been initiated with useful results in many 
different A 
of instances of suecessful work are described, 

Dr. Sand that 
propaganda has entered a new phase and that 


eountries of the world. number 


eonsiders popular health 
the participation of the workers in the strug- 


cle 


for health which should result from such 
propaganda will bring into existence a new 
element of energy and power.—E. L. © 
OFFICER [N- 
J exas Ntate Jour. 
rol. Is, pp. 54-156, 

the of 
work done by municipal health departments 


THe Municrpan Ileauru 
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During the 


AND 


past few vears, scope 


has broadened greatly. In Ilouston, Texas, 
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for example, the city health officer has con- 
sidered it proper to investigate industrial con- 
ditions and recommend health measures that 
would be of benefit to industry. Large 1n- 
dustries, when choosing locations for their 
plants, naturally favor clean cities, other 
thines being equal; it is of course a part of 
a health offiecer’s routine work to see that san- 
itary conditions are good, water supply pure, 
and housing facilities well supervised.  Be- 
vond this, however, the health officer can per- 
form much useful work in co-operation with 
departments of labor, industrial or accident 
boards, and safety engineers, particularly 
with reference to safeguards provided by law 
for the life, comfort, and health of workmen, 
Ile ean often convince owners of industrial 
plants that the employment of full-time 
physicians or surgeons Is a wise measure. In 
Ilouston, a woman inspector of industrial 
hygiene emploved by the city health depart- 
mient Mspects factories where women or girls 
are emploved, paying especial attention to 
ventilation, heht, toilet faeiities. and luneh 
or rest rooms. ‘This has resulted in greatly 
PEEL pay) ed conditions. The inspection otters a 
means of detecting and checking conmuni- 
cable diseases. [employers in Houston have 
acquired the habit of consulting the health 
department whenever problems concerning 
the health of their emplovees arise, and the 


department has been of material help in sey- 


eral cases. All such work results in a sub- 
stantial saving to the community which pays 
the taxes tor the support of the health de- 
partment. The propriety and duty of devot- 
Ing attention to industrial hygiene are there- 


fore elear. G. N. T. 


Heanrino in INpustry. DD. B. Armstrong. 
Current Affairs, April 9, 1925, vol. 13, pp. 
Jnl, 0, 

In this address before the members of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Dr. Armstrong 
makes a strong plea for health work, insist- 
Ing that it should be undertaken frankly by 
emplovers as a profitable thing, and that no 
philanthropie motives should be claimed 
Where it Is introduced. Workmen are keen 
to discern that welfare work is undertaken as 
much or more tor the employer's welfare as 
for that of the emplovee. Properly conduet- 
ed, its profits are measured by decreased labor 


unrest, decreased turnover. increased produe- 


tion, decreased loss of time for illmess, a) 
other factors. Without adequate trial, ai 
the analysis of well-kept records, employe 
are not justified in having an opinion again 
medical service in industry. 

Health work applies to all grades of en 
ployees. Highly paid executives who negle 
their health are guilty of a serious breach « 
trust. Their duty to the company whic 
employs them calls for efficient service, an 
ill health may make their services worth onl. 
a fraction of what is paid for them. Produ 
tion managers who employed no mast 





mechanie to keep machinery always at max 
mum capacity would be severely condemned 
but executives who neglect their own machin 
ery more often are the objeets of sympath: 
than of condemnation. Regular medical ex 
amination of executives, like that of the Colo 
rado Fuel and Iron Company, is desirable. 
The field of industrial hygiene includes not 
only the faetory but office rooms and ordinary 
business houses, It presents special problems 
in each case, problems that must be studied 
earefully in order to assure maximum profit- 
able results. Very high temperature, lack of 
moving alr, irritation from industrial disease. 
all! tend to curtail a workman’s production. 
‘“Slowness, moroseness, lack of co-operation, 
soldiering, sabotage, and strikes are often a 
means of expressing the worker’s resentment 
against unpleasant working conditions.’’ 
[lealth work in a given plant should bs 
undertaken only after careful study and in 
accordance with a well-chosen plan. The in- 
dustrial physician must be selected with care, 
for his job demands exeeptional qualities. He 


should: 


1. Diminish emplovment of the unfit. 
2. Assign men to suitable jobs. 

+. Run a regular eclinie service and treat 
accidents, 

f, Study and eliminate unhygienie condi- 
tions throughout the plant as to ventilation, 
light, cleanliness, accident hazards. 

®. Diagnose chronic affections and refer 
them to the patient’s own physician for 
treatment. 

6. Promote health education by posters, 
talks, ete, 


- Provide a special personal service for 


the executives, a sort of life extension in 1n- 
dustry. 








bl _ Examine new employees. 

| Examine old employees periodically. 
luch depends upon securing the co-opera- 
. of employees. In industries where the 
: has been conducted intelligently, em- 

2 vers have secured such good results that 

I y would not do without it.—G. N. T. 

NpustRIAL MEDICINE IN RELATION TO PUuB- 

| [eautn. Canad. Med. Assn. Jour., May, 

| vol, 15, p. 356, 

| ne development of the industries of today 
mn the trade guilds of the middle ages has 


nsformed the whole life of 


eivilized na- 
ns. and industrial medicine, which deals 
) n the well-being, safety, and human 


ts of the vast majority of the population, 
the most important 


nehes of pubhe health. 


become one ot 
problems of industrial medicine come 
reneral 
y) and (*{ ntro] of 


three headings: (1) preven- 


communicable diseases ; 
he correction of unhygienic conditions 
lite and work which determine or 
death; (3° 
and 


econtri- 
to premature the prevention 


ecupational diseases industrial haz- 
=e s ‘ , 

s only In recent years that we have be- 

n to understand and appreciate the under- 

ne eondiitons the health of 


strial workers. such as ventilation, hours 


atfecting in- 


vork, fatigue, hght, cleanliness, 


, humidity, ete. ; 


tempera- 
and of the many factors 
determine the health and longevity of 

an, perhaps none 1s so important as his 
iy occupation. In some instances the con- 
tions which make an industry hazardous 
riginate in the emplovers’ negligence or ig- 
in others it is in the nature of the 
dustry itself; finally the industrial worker 
fers many aveidable accidents and pre- 
entable diseases through indifference, care- 
essness, or lack ot knowledge, kor both em- 
toyer and employee the most vital problems 
| today are in connection with those matters 
‘oneerned with the health of industrial work- 


ers.—M. C. H. 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE. B. LL. Wyatt. 
anad. Med. Assn. Jour.. Fr Dic 1923, vol. 13, 
DD. 114-117. 
The author of this article. realizine the 


_ 


necessity for the adjustment of the working 
nvironment to the worker and the adapta- 
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tion of the worker to the conditions of em- 
ployment, has written this article emphasiz- 
ing the great need of medical teaching and 
medical practice in industry. He mentions 
the course in industrial medicine at the Har- 
vard Medical School in which there are am- 
ple facilities for training the industrial med- 
he enumerates the fundamen- 
tals with which the industrial physician must 
be conversant; he outlines a complete indus- 


ical personnel ; 


trial health program; he stresses the function 
of the safety service, the need of physical ex- 
aminations, the improvement of plant sanita- 
tion, and provision for benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. ‘*‘ When the 
that industrial health 
work pays, it must not be assumed that the 
The 
Service 
the 
divi- 


statement is made 
COMmMpany is the sole beneficiary. . 
the Laurentide Health 
substantial monetary return to 
company and even larger additional 
dends to its employees.’’—M. C. H. 


records oft 


show 


The Science or Human Errorr. RR. SN. 
HTutton. Jour. Inst. Metals, 1922, vol. 28, pp. 
(9-494, 
leeture 


first annual 


Oy) subjects of practical interest to those en- 


paper forms the 


This 


caged in the non-ferrous metals industry, 
and is notable as given by an engineer. When 
dealing with health the effect is noted of the 


mechanical devices and 


vse of of alteration 
in method upon the mortality from phthisis 
among grinders at Solingen in Germany; a 
mortality in 1885 to 1895 of 12.8 became 7.8 
in 1904 to 1905: while illness fell from 38. 


in 1SS6 to 1898 to 20.3 per cent. in 


1 bo 


a 


per cent. 
1905. At Sheffield also improvement is. re- 
ported, for whereas out of every 100 deaths 
among grinders 51.2 per cent. were due to 
phthisis in 1908 to 1912, only 37.8 per cent. 
were aseribed to this cause during the period 
from 1917 to 1921. 

There exists a great mass of sickness to at- 
tack amounting among fourteen and a half 
million workers to a full vear’s labor of 278,- 
000 persons. The author advocates factory 
canteens on account of the close relation be- 
tween food and physical effort. Attention to 
ventilation and temperature is placed first 
among improvements needed in conditions of 
work. for 
study of human effort as for study of material 


Scientific methods are required 


in order TO perfect vocational] selee- 


objects, 
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tion, training, fatigue, and time and motion 
studies. Particular reference is made to 
larmer’s method of investigating the easiest 
way to work rather than Gilbreth’s method 
of finding the speediest way. An example is 
taken from an inquiry into metal polishing 
with which the writer was associated; this 
Inquiry has been published elsewhere as Re- 
port No. lo of the Industrial. Fatigue Re- 
search Board. The value of team work is 
stressed and evidence in support of this is 
quoted. The dictum is stated that ‘‘a great 
deal of our present-day misunderstanding in 
the industrial sphere is due almost as much 
to ignorance of the aspirations and mentality 
of the worker by emplovers, as to the laek 
of knowledge of basic economic principles of 
Industry and commerce by the workers,’ ’— 


‘ ‘ 
‘ ( 
4. 4s 


PROGRESS IN THE ILYGIENE OF THE PRINT- 
ING TRADE UP To 1902. FY. L. Hoffman. U.S. 
Mouth. Labor Rev... Vou., L922, rol, 15, 1105- 
L114. 

In this article conclusions of writers who 
observed) printing conditions of bygone days 
are noted, Thackrah, in Is52, made a brief 
reference to the printing trade in his ** Ef- 
fects of Arts, Trades and Professions on 
Hlealth and Longevity.’ Ile stated that let- 
ter press printers worked in a confined at- 
mosphere and with little chance to move 
about. Lead poisoning, weakening © of 
the evesight, derangement of digestion, and 
respiratory diseases were the most common 
attetions.  Tlirt, in 1871, found lead poi- 
soning and lung diseases prevalent, and he 
emphasized the importance of dust. One of 
the most painstaking observers was Arlidge 
Whose “"T[ygiene Diseases and Mortality of 
Occupations, > written in 1892. deserves care- 
ful study. Tle tells of a special investigation 
made in 1862 by Dr. Edward Smith of the 
Privy Couneil in London. This investiga- 
tion revealed a lamentable absence of sanita- 
tion, poor ventilation, a condition of pro- 
longed hours of night work, and careless, in- 
temperate habits on the part of many work- 
men. Arlidge mentions the habit of com- 
positors of placing type in the mouth. He al- 
so refers to the dust which accumulates by 
friction of type in the cases and in other 
Ways as being the cause of serious injury. He 
mentions lead poisoning briefly, but lays 


more emphasis on the respiratory diseas 

and on the occurrence of varicose veins, | 

cers, and swelling of the ankles due to eo) 

tinued standing in one place. Arlidge not: . 
a steady improvement in working condition. 
over a period of vears, with a resulting in 
provement in health. Layet, a French a 

thority, is quoted by him as enumerating t} 

common illnesses among CoOmpositors as weal! 
ening of the sight, defeets of accommodatioy 
chronic inflammation, and blepharitis. A: 
lidge’s own investigations did not confiry 
the apparent frequency of eyestrain. Van 
tLlosbeck is quoted as helleving In a tendene 
to cerebral congestions and hemorrhage as 
well as to occasional onset of spasm and 1) 

co-ordination of the fingers from excessiv: 
use In minute work. Other reported results 
are neuralgic pains, deep fissures of the lips 
and at times the development of tumors 
of the mouth seemingly the consequence 0} 
‘tv pe chewing.’ 

The development of stereotyping and mod 
ern printing machines was proceeding rap 
idly at this time. Lithography 1s represent 
ed as a dangerous occupation only through 
the use of poisonous colors, 

In 1897 the printing industry was included 
in the decennial review of occupational mor 
talitv. The mortality of printers was higher 
than that of all occupied males by 15 per 
cent., with phthisis especially prominent. 
The conclusion of the registrar general was 
that the principal cause of the high death 
rate was the excessively unhealthy conditions 
under which the work was carried on. In 
spite of this bad showing. mortality of print- 
ers had decreased considerably in the pre 
ceding twenty Vedlrs. 

In 1900, Dr. Leonard A. Parry published 
a brief treatise on ‘*The Risks and Dangers 
of Various Occupations and their Preven- 
tion.’’ Lead poisoning due to dust, the 
chewing of type, and inhaling of fumes was 
noted and the use of green arsenical pigments 
hy lithographers condemned. In 1902, Sir 
Thomas Oliver discussed printing in his 
treatise on ‘‘Dangerous Trades.’* devoting 
a special section to lead and its compounds. 
He called attention to the usual dangers. His 
report illustrates a tendeneyv common to such 


investigations of laving undue emphasis on 
poorly equipped shops and eiving TOO little 


eredit to those where health conditions were 


J. 1. . 
Aug., 192 
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He makes excellent recommendations, 
oyer, for improving conditions where nec- 
ry. Typesetting machines with automatic 
ribution came into general use at this 


It is suggested that further research would 


be of value, particularly the study of current 
morbidity statistics and of employees at work. 
—G. N. T. 


YSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


\CIDOSIS AMONG STOKERS IN Tropics. B 
‘tal, Abstr. as follows from Naval Med. 
issn. Bull., Tokyo, July, 1922, p. 5, 1n Jour. 
ime. Med. Assn... Feb. 10, 1923, vol, SO, p. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND 


According to Abe, Fukui and Imai, acidosis 
among stokers may be prevented by adminis- 
tration of 1.0 gm. sodium bicarbonate after 
two hours’ work.—k. R. D. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, ETC, 


Kirst AID AND RESUSCITATION IN. GAS 


ASPHYXIATION. Am. Gas Assn., New York, 


(923, DP. <4. 
This booklet V1Ves in conelse form authori- 
tive instructions for resuscitation in Gases 
vas asphyxiation. General directions for 
yiving the oxygen + carbon dioxide inhala- 
n treatment developed by Henderson and 
[lugeard are also ineluded. 
{ oples of the booklet May be obtained from 
Oscar HH. Foge, American Gas Associa- 
n. 542 Madison Avenue, New . York.— 


eT 


TREATMENT OF THE ASPHYXIATED BY ARTI- 
IAL RESPIRATION AND [INHALATIONS OF OXy- 
I. Le ye ndre and M. Niclowsr. Rev. d? 
J April, 1925, vol. 45, pp. 305-320, 
\fter indicating the frequency of asphyxi- 
on due to industrial hazards, to attempt- 
S| leide, and to other causes, the authors 
s the Laborde, the Svlivester, and the 
afer methods of inducing” respiration; 
of Schater is strongly recommended. 
It is usually desirable to enrich the in- 
ed air with oxygen, and it is absolutely 
‘essary TO do so in cases of sVvncope due to 
soning with carbon monoxide. A mask for 
administration of oxvgen, the invention 
the authors. is described in detail. and its 


use in conjunction with the Schafer method 


is illustrated.—W. W. 


COLOR OF BLOOD AFTER CARBON MONOXID. 
(;. Bb. WASS?. Abstr. as follows from Biochim. 
e Terap. Sper., Dec. 31, 1922, vol. 9, p. 357, 
in Jour, Am. Med. Assn., March 10, 1923, 
rol. SO, p. 730, 

Benassi admits that although the light red 
color of blood stains in persons dead from 
carbon monoxide poisoning is important, vet 
the absence of the color does not disprove at 
all the possibility of a great part of the hemo- 
vlobin being bound with carbon monoxide, 
(KW. D, 

HyGientc) Meriops or PaAInring: The 
Dame Rtepeinc Down Process. Jour. Roy. 
Soc. Arts., Feb., 1923, vol. 71, pp. 210-255, 

This is a very interesting article which 
deals with the importance of dry sandpaper- 
Ing in the production of lead poisoning 
among painters. Figures are given showing 
the amount of lead dust and its distribution 
when walls are sandpapered. The dust may 
be inhaled not only during the actual pro- 
cess, but later from the dirty clothing. Sand- 
papering on wet davs results in but little 
dust. The dust from this process contains 


particles of silicon, which may explain the 
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high rate of respiratory disease in painters. 

All of the dangers from this process may 
be obviated by moistening the surface of the 
wall and using a waterproof sandpaper. This 
is now manufactured successfully in Ameri- 
ea, and gives very satisfactory results with- 
out the production of any deleterious dust. 
The abandonment of dry processes for rub- 
bing down is very desirable in respect to all 
paints.— J.C. A, 


LEAD POISONING IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF CerRAMIC TRANSFER PICTURES IN GERMANY. 
U.S. Month. Labor Rev., April, 1923, vol. 16, 
pp. 129-1350. 

Transfer papers used in impressing pat- 
terns on pottery are made with lead colors, 
and the process of manufacture causes work- 
men to be exposed to considerable quantities 
of lead dust. The German Ministry of La- 
bor has recently issued regulations for the 
protection of the workers. Briefly, these reg- 
ulations indicate the following neeessities: 

1. Workrooms large enough to provide 25 
eubie meters of Space for each worker, se pa- 
rated from other workrooms, and with smooth 
walls and floors, 

4 Wherever possible, hoods. equipped 
With suction devices, and when not possible, 
suitable protectors for the nose and mouth. 

3. Suitable provision for washing, bath- 
ing, and change of clothing. 

!. Washable working elothes, drinking 
olasses, towel and brush for cleaning nails. 
Di. NO eating or drinkine in workrooms, 
or in any place before washing and remov- 
ing dust from the person. 

6. Physical examination of workmen on 

entrance, and distribution of safety ltera- 
ture, 
7. Regular inspections by physicians. at 
least every three months; exclusion of those 
proved susceptible to lead poisoning, with 
treatment of other cases; permanent detailed 
records of physical condition of workmen, 
and changes in personnel.—G. N. T. 


A Report oF THE Stupy OF THE EFFECTS 
or LEAD ON PRINTERS, CARRIED OUT BY THE 


INSTITUTI ror  INpustriAn LLYGlene \T 
FRANKFURT. L. Nehware. Miinehen. med. 
Wehnschr.. April 9” 1923, vol. 70, p. 535. 


The author presents figures from a study 
of large numbers of individuals econneeted 
with the printing industry in various Ger- 


man cities. The interrelations of such Symp 
toms as anemia, stippling of erythrocyte 
and increased heniatoporphyrin in the urin, 
are studied. Very little parallelism is foun, 
between the number of cases showing iy 
creased hematoporphyrin in the urine ay 
those presenting abnormal blood pictures. 

The author points out that so many cause: 
may bring about pallor, colic, constipatio, 
etc., that these common early diagnostie sie) 
of lead poisoning are often erroneous. Per 
odie examination of the blood and urine 0! 
printers is advised; whenever there is a sue 
vestlon of effects due to lead, a change of 0¢ 
cupation may prevent more serious trouble. 
—A.S§S. M. 


COMPARATIVE TOXICITY OF INORGANIC LEAD 
COMPOUNDS AND METALLIC LEAD FOR PIGEONS, 
P. J. Hanzlik and FE. Presho. Jour. Pharma 
col. and Eaper. Therap., March, 1923, vol. 21, 
pp. 125-129. 

The author studied the toxicity of inor 
ranie salts of lead because the chloride and 
the sulphide are formed in the body and the 
iodide may be formed during treatment by) 
potassium iodide. Whether given in single 
or daily doses, the inorganic lead salts used 
(chloride, iodide, sulphide, carbonate, and 
acetate) were less toxie than metallie lead 
for pigeons under similar conditions of ex 
perimentation.—J. C. A. 


THERAPEUTIC EFFICIENCY OF VARIOUS 
AGENTS FOR CHRONIC POISONING BY METAL 
Lic Leap in Pigeons. P. J. Hanzlik and E. 
Pre sho, Jour. Pharmacol. and Er pe ts Therap ; 
March, 1925, vol. 21, pp. 131-143. 

Metallic lead in the form of shot was ad 
ministered by mouth to adult pigeons. Th: 
doses corresponded to the upper limits ot 
fatal dosage for the majority of pigeons. Th 
therapeutic agents were mixed with the food 
in daily doses which corresponded to tli 
maximum therapeutic dosage for man. 

‘1. Using the following criteria: mortality, 
maximal loss of body weight and its time 0 
appearance, the first appearance of loss 0 
body weight, time of recovery, and daily foo 
consumption, the therapeutic efficiency 0 
some agents in current use for the treatme) 
of chronic lead poisoning was tested. 

“9 Using sodium chloride as control, th 


daily administration of sodium iodide in foo 
111 
Aue... 19 





4 drinking water, and of magnesium sul- 
ate and calcium sulphide in food ... was 
ind to be beneficial. 

‘3. This agrees generally with the clini- 
results obtained with these agents in the 
atment of chronic lead poisoning in man. 
‘4. The mechanism of action of sodium 
lide and ealecium sulphide is not settled. 
ie beneficial effeets of magnesium sulphate 
e due to its cathartic action, in part, at 
ust. 
‘>. The insolubility of metallic lead in 
» per cent. hydrochloric acid and in 0.2 
or cent. hydrochlorie acid and pigeon food 

vitro at body temperature (conditions 

analogous to those in the gizzard) is mark- 
edly reduced by sodium iodide, magnesium 
silphate, and calcium sulphide. 

‘6. Therefore, the beneficial therapeutic 
‘ects of these agents in the lead poisoning 
{ pigeons are attributed partly to the dimin- 
shed solubility of the lead, and, therefore, 
iminished absorption.’’—J. C. A. 





COMPARATIVE Toxicity OF METALLIC LiAD 
\Np OrHer Heavy Meraus ror PIcGeons. P. 
J. Hanzlik and E. Presho. Jour. Pharmacol. 
vd Exper. Therap., March, 1923, vol. 21, pp. 
145-150. 

The 

|. The following heavy metals adminis- 

red to forty-two pigeons up to four times 

‘fatal dose of metallic lead for the major1- 

of pigeons previously reported were varl- 
and moderately toxic, namely, alumi- 
lim, antimony, bismuth, cadmium, copper, 
ron, Manganese, mereury, nickel, silver, tin 
ind zine. Out of the entire lot of forty-two 
igeons used only one pigeon died, namely, 
ne that received a medium dose of metallic 


author coneludes as follows: 


bly 


NM. 

2. Therefore, metallic lead is more toxie, 
ind plumbism is more or less a specific tox- 
city in the sense that characteristic symp- 


DUST HAZARDS 


\MierTHOpS AND APPARATUS FOR THE DETER- 
JINATION OF Dust SUSPENDED IN AR. P. HZ. 
and T,. A. Read. Proc. Australian 
No. 


Warr 7 


Inst. Min. and Met.. New Series, 1922, 
vg Dp. 


997 


AND THEIR 
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toms occur rather promptly, and mortality 
is higher with smaller doses than with other 
heavy metals.—J. C. A. 


ZINC POISONING. London Letter. Jour. Am. 
Med, Assn., March 10, 1923, vol. 80, pp. 707- 
(US, 

An outbreak of zine poisoning is rare. One 
occurring recently among the inmates of an 
institution near London makes evident the 
danger that may arise from the use of gal- 
vanized iron vessels in cooking, About 400 
persons were served at tea with hot stewed 
apples. Within a few minutes, more than 
half of them complained of dizziness, nausea 
or sickness, and tightness in the throat. There 
were also some cases of diarrhea. The medieal 
officer at once administered a bismuth and 
chalk mixture, and within a short time most 
of the sufferers recovered. Only ten were 
seriously ill, and all were sufficiently well 
next day to carry on their ordinary work. The 
apples had been freshly gathered, and stewed 
in large galvanized iron ‘“‘skeps,’’? which 
were placed in iron steamers. ‘The skeps 
were used because on a previous occasion the 
apples had turned black when placed directly 
in the steamer. Analysis of some of the ap- 
ples showed that they contained 7 grains of 
zine, in the form of zine oxide, in a pound. 
This is equivalent to 20 grains of hydrated 
zine sulphate to a pound. The dose given in 
the British pharmacopeia is from 1 to 3 
erains (0.065 to 0.195 gm.), and the emetic 
dose, from 10 to 30 grains (0.65 to 1.95 ¢m.). 
Kach who the stew may be 
sumed to have taken about 20 grains 
of the sulphate. Its presence in the apples 
can be explained by the solvent action of 
vegetable acids on zine. 
iron not sold for 
in private houses never appear to be 
for this But 
institutions seem to require instruction as 
to the risk.—K, R. D. 
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The general aspects of the problem are first 


discussed with extensive eltations from the 
work of the Miners’ Phthisis Prevention 
(Committee. South Africa, and the United 


States Bureau of Mines. The importance of 
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the size of the particles to be determined is 
emphasized. Wotzé’s konimeter is described 
and criticized with special regard to its effi- 
cleney and the practical difficulties in its op- 
eration, 

With the sugar tube the writers propose 
using the Kotzé pump (operating on the 
ejector principle) in place of a hand-operat- 
ed pump. The Crowell motor-driven) pump 
Is also described. 

A new apparatus for determining dust, 
the Read Water-Spray, is deseribed in de- 
tail, Im principle it is an adaptation of a 
commercial scrubber and depends on the hu- 
midification produced by the atomization of 
a stream of water drawn up by the force of 
the alr suetion through the apparatus. Dusty 
air enters a tube at the bottom of a round- 
hottomed brass or glass cevlindrical vessel 
(capped at the top), and, by the force of the 
velocity pressure, draws up a stream of water 
through a tube placed beside the air entrance 
tube. A bafile plate above these two tubes 
uproves the contact serubbing — surtace, 
While a device is included to obviate loss of 
dusty water by entrainment. 

In field tests the new apparatus compared 
favorably with a sugar tube and an electro- 
static precipitator. In laboratory ecalibra- 
tions an efficiency of 95 per cent. was. at- 
tained, 

In the authors’ laboratory work one is im- 
pressed by the facet that no mention is made 
of the size of the particles entering the ap- 
paratus while in the careful review which 
precedes the description they lay great em- 
phasis on the significance, from the plivsio- 
logical standpoint in particular, of particle 
size. In the writer’s opinion the authors’ 
laboratory test Is ly nao means as severe as 
that used by the Bureau of Mines, whose 
figures on the etficleney of the sugar tube 
filter are cited by the authors as a basis for 
comparison with the 95 per cent. efficiency 
which they obtamed with silea dust. From 
the principle on which the new apparatus 
Operates it seems that the size and eharacter 
of the particles would have an important ef- 
fect on the readiness with which the parti- 
cles could be wetted, 

It is surprising that electrostatic precipi- 
tation is rated at only 82.4 per cent. efficient. 
The figure IS taken trom Bill THis JOUR... 


1919-1920, 7, 823) and no mention is made of 


the mass of industrial data published }) 
others, or of the laboratory work of Tolma; 
Reyerson, Brooks and Smyth (Jour. Aj) 
Chem. Soc., 1919, 41, 587): Lamb, Wendt an. 
Wilson (Trans. Am, Blectrochem. Soc., 1914 
35, 397): and Shibusawa and Niwa (Jou, 
Am. Inst. Elec. Eng., 1920, 39, 890), all o 
which show that efficiencies of 95 to 100 pe: 
cent, can be obtained with such substances a. 
smoke, ammonium chloride fume, and dust 
—P, D. 


THe INHALATION OF CoAL Dust, ANTHRA 
costs. Hygeia, June, 1923, vol. 1, p. 183. 

This short article merely presents the dan 
ver of permanent injury to the coal miner 
through the inhalation of coal dust mixed 
with sand, and states that with improved 
ventilation of coal mines, controlled by fans, 
this danger is diminished.—M. C. H. 


HeaLtu PROTECTION AGAINST Dust AND 
Fumes. FR. C. Wilhams. Nat. Safety News, 
May, 1923, vol. 7, pp. 13-15. 

Dust and fumes occupy an important place 
amone the health hazards of industry. It 
is estimated that in the United States near- 
ly 4,000,000 workers are exposed to the dust 
hazard. Realizing the great importance otf 
dust as an industrial health hazard, the 
United States Public Health Service has be 
eun a comprehensive study of the dust prob- 
lem in its relation to the effect upon the hu- 
man body and to the causation of disease. This 
Investigation is to include (1) a study to de- 
termine the best methods of collecting dust 
of the various classes: (2) a study from post- 
mortem examinations to determine the meas- 
urements of the dangerous particles in the 
various classes of dusts: (3) a study to de- 
termine specific standards and distinctions 
for the ditferent classes of dusts: 4 morbid- 
ity and mortality studies to determine the 
relative harmtulness for the different classes 
of dust.—R. M. T. 


CoaL-Dustr Expiosion Tests. U.S. Month. 
Labor Rev., Feb., 1923, vol. 16, PP. x2d-209. 
A report has recently been published by 
the Bureau of Mines giving results of a series 
of tests of coal dust explosions, eondueted in 


an experimental mine near Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the vears 1913 to 1918. The object was 











































make large scale explosion tests under 
tual mine conditions, and in sufficient num- 
-y to obtain fairly complete information on 
ie starting, propagation, limitation, and pre- 
ention of coal dust explosions. 

(‘oal dust is unavoidably formed in mines 
uring drilling, machine cutting, blasting, 
nd hand picking. Factors which produce a 
vreat deal of avoidable dust are overloaded 
ars and ears having spaces through which 
‘coal can fall, as well as the practice of using 
wal for ballasting in the entries where it is 
soon pulverized by the feet of men, horses, 
nd mules. The dust will not explode unless 
eynited in the air, and not even then if it is 
pure anthracite. Dry sub-bituminous dust is 
highly explosive. 

Besides the exercise of care in preventing 
ihe production of dust, there are two safety 


measures. One consists in wetting the dust. 


OCCUPATIONAL 


TREATMENT AND 


(rirRoONIC INvrecTIous ARTHRITIS, R.A. Ain- 
sella, Jour, Am. Med. Assn., March 10, 1923, 
vol, SO, pp. 671-67 4. 

The author has examined 400 case records 
in the Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, ‘*for the 
purpose of inquiring into the classification 
of chromie infectious arthritis, the validity 
it the idea of focal infection as a cause, and 
the results of the usual nonspecific ‘shock’ 
therapy.’’ He makes the following comments 
in coneluding: 

The most significant features of this study 
have been: 

l. The emphasis given to the part which 
circulatory changes and consequent nutri- 
tional changes play in the production of pain- 
‘ul stiffening of the joints in which simple 
itrophy is the only evidence on roentgen-ray 
»Xamination. 

2. The importance of 
‘al examination in the search for infected 


exhaustive physi- 


Nak. 
5. The necessity of employing many forms 
of treatment, since no form was constantly 
and each kind of treatment 
ccasionally suecessful. 
4. The importance of the last described 
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This wetting fails to touch the dust on the 
timbers, and some of the most disastrous ex- 
plosions in the country have taken place in 
mines considered well equipped with sprin- 
klers, force tank cars, and other humidifying 
methods. It is of considerable effect, how- 
ever, where thoroughly done. Another method 
of prevention is through the use of rock dust. 
Althoueh it has been little used in this coun- 
try, experiments show it to be effective, and 
investigations by British commissions have 
proved that pulverized shale is not injurious 
to miners’ lungs. Shale dust must be used 
in an amount at least equal to the amount of 
coal dust and preferably on top of it. The 
air waves advancing before an explosion au- 
tomatically mix the two, the rock dust ab- 
sorbing heat and separating individual par- 
ticles of coal by a screen of incombustible 


dust.—G. N. T. 


OCCURRENCE, 
PREVENTION 


group of male patients whose chief symptom 
is backache and who have spinal ostearthritis, 
apparently associated with prostatic intfec- 
tion, 

>». The lack of evidence that arthritis de- 
formans Is a foeal infection.—C. Kk. D. 


THe TREATMENT oF ANTHRAX INFECTIONS. 
A. VeGlannan. Ann, Surg., March, 1923, vol. 
(7, Pp. 205-266, 

Anthrax occurs among workers in hair or 
bristles and less often amone those whose oe- 
cupation brings them in contact with living 
or dead animals. The disease is rather com- 
mon among animals, except in those countries 
where special precautions are taken against 
it. Infection reaches man by way of highly 
resistant spores which contaminate the crude 
the 


the disease. 


hides and hair of commerce as well as 


from 
The usual portal of entry in human beings 


carcasses of animals dead 
is through an injury to the epidermis, al- 
though in woolsorters’ disease the infection 
takes place by inhalation of the bacteria. 
There is intestinal type probably 
due to from dirty 
hands. 


also an 


eontamination of food 
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After entering the body there is a period 
of incubation varying in length from a few 
hours to three days. Then comes local burn- 
ing or itching and the development of a pa- 
pule having a bluish-green center. This soon 
becomes vesiculated; the contents of the vesi- 
ele are hemorrhagic or serous. ‘The vesicle 
breaks down and forms an erosion in which 
a purplish-black area of leathery necrosis is 
set into the papule and separated from the 
red indurated rim of the lesion. The anthrax 
papule and pustule are relatively painless, 
a feature which distinguishes them from 
furunele and carbunele. In man anthrax 
may remain localized or edema may develop 
about the pustule and spread rapidly. The 
lymphatic vessels may become inflamed and 
the draining lymph nodes swollen and in- 
durated. ‘ ) 

Treatment is largely determined by wheth- 
er or not the disease is loealized. If there 
is a recognizable period in which the bacteria 
are confined at the point of inoculation, com- 
plete excision of the primary foeus during 
this period is the surest and most rapid 
method of preventing general infection. IEf 
the bacteria spread through the cireulation 
at the moment of inoculation, systemic treat- 
ment by specific serum injection is the prop- 
er method. Eichhorn, of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, has developed 
a serum of great potency. 

Six ease reports are given, in all of which 
the disease was treated suecessfullv.—G. N. T. 


A SUGGESTED NEW METHOD FOR THE DISIN- 
FECTION OF HIpES AND SKINS FOR ANTHRAX. 
nm. FF. Nnryth and Kh. FF. Pike. Am. Jour. 
Hyg., May, 1923, vol. 3, pp. 224-237. 

This is a report on an investigation made 
in the Laboratory of Hygiene at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, under the authoriza- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Labor. A survey of the tanning industry 
in the state had demonstrated that existing 
methods of disinfection of hides and = skins 
for anthrax were unreliable, harmful to the 
skins, too time-consuming, or too expensive. 
our present methods of disinfection are 
noted: 

1. A twelve-hour soak in a suspension of 
15 pounds of burnt lime, or of hydrated hme, 
per 100 gallons of water; 


2. A twenty-four-hour soak in 1-1000 m: 
eurie chloride; 

3. A twenty-four-hour soak in 3 per cen 
hydrochloric acid in 10 per cent. sodiu 
chloride solution ; 

4. <A twenty-four-hour soak in 1 per cen 
formic acid in 1-1000 mercurie chloride sol 
tion. 

The purpose of the investigation was thre: 
fold: (1) if possible to find a satisfactor) 
method of disinfecting skins in the origina 
bale; (2) failing in this, to devise a satisfac- 
tory method of disinfecting loosely piled dry 
skins and hides; and (8) to devise a mor 
satisfactory and reliable method of disinfect. 
ing skins in the tannery. 

The compounds or elements tried were 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, hydrochlorie¢ acid, 
phosgene, carbon tetrachloride, trichlorethy 
lene, sulphur dioxide, and ammonia. <A se 
ries of gaseous disinfectants was tested out 
first by exposing asbestos wicks or silk 
threads covered with anthrax spores to the 
vapors liberated into bell jars containing 
moist air, at reduced pressure. Varying con- 
ditions of pressure, temperature, and time 
were then tried. Jodine was proved to be 
the most satisfactory agent for sterilization. 
Subsequent experiments on skin fragments 
and whole skins confirmed this. Two meth- 
ods of appleation were devised: (1) a va 
por disinfection, and (2) a lhquid disinfec- 
tion employing either an aqueous solution of 
iodine, or a earbon tetrachloride, or carbon 
tetrachloride-gasoline, solution of iodine. 

The vapor disinfection was carried out in a 
gassing chamber, where proper conditions of 
temperature and pressure could be had. The 
liquid disinfections were carried out in the 
ordinary tannery tumbler. The iodine stain 
could be removed from the skins by immers- 
ing them in a solution of sodium thiosul- 
phate. The method of using carbon tetra- 
chloride or earbon tetrachloride-gasoline so- 
lution of iodine was found to be a practical 
means of dry disinfection in bulk, the solvent 
being quickly removed by a current of warm 
air. This method also used up the _ least 
iodine, an item to be considered in reducing 
expense. Altogether the results of the ex- 
periments proved that iodine is thoroughl) 
efficient as a disinfectant for anthrax, and 
ean be used without the slightest injury to 
the hides.—G, N. T. 
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MCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


EYESIGHT CONSERVATION GAINS’ Favor. 
ifety Engin., April, 1925, vol. 45, pp. 113- 
E&P 

Defective vision as a source of industrial 
aste was revealed by the Hoover Committee 

Elimination of Waste in Industry. <As a 
esult of the publication of the waste report, 
idividual industries are adopting eve con- 
ervation methods to promote efficiency 
mong their workers. 

The National Committee for the Preven- 
‘ion of Blindness published in 1917 Bulletin 
No. 12, ‘‘ Eye Hazards in Industrial Oceupa- 
‘ions,’’? which they now hope to revise. The 
revision will contain the material of the 
foregoing bulletin arranged, insofar as _ it 
concerns the protection of the eyes of the in- 
lustrial workers, in accordance with the elas- 
sification set up in the ‘‘ National Safety 
for the Protection of the Heads and 
ives of Industrial Workers,’’ published by 
the Bureau of Standards. In addition the 
revised bulletin will contain chapters on illu- 
mination, correction of defective vision, and 
eve diseases, as far as these topics pertain to 
the protection of vision in industry. A ten- 
tative outhne for the proposed revision is 
civen.—R. M. T. 


(‘ode 


\LINERS’ NYSTAGMUS. 
vol. 1, pp. 183-184, 

A description is given of miners’ nystag- 
mus which is characterized by involuntary 
uncontrollable rolling movement of the eye- 
balls, accompanied by dizziness and unsteadi- 
ness In gait and inability to see clearly. The 
cause of the disease, it is claimed, is imper- 
tect lighting of coal mines. According to 
the English Workmen’s Compensation <Act, 
nystagmus is a disease for which the employ- 
ers are liable. The annual expense in Eng- 
land, due to nystagmus, is given as at least 
one million pounds.—M., C. H. 


Hyge ia, June, 1923, 


(COMPUTATION OF PARTIAL Loss oF VISION. 
W. Mehl. TTealth, 
vol. 5, pp. 


Nation’s 


92°9 992 
233-236. 


The author deplores the bewildering vari- 
etv of schemes for measuring and estimating 
impairments of vision as a result of indus- 
He discusses at some length 
in- 


trial accidents. 
ophthalmological 
Vol. 5 
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rating of diminished 
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dustrial vision and, in an effort to meet the 
‘‘requirements of justice, common sense and 
simplicity,’’ suggests the following rating 
table of his own: 


oe ee ee eee ee O61, per cent. 
le | errr ee eT ee reer ee ee 1214 per cent. 
- ic | EVeTeererrerercerr Trees 18% per cent. 
DPE: bas veeksvseneesooneeeeast 25 per cent. 
i errr er eee eee ee oll per cent. 
f PPOrrrerrer eer rc ere ee 374% per cent. 
MAP MB ceca rcs eeeerenceeseseeens 453% per cent. 
os bn REECE DO =per cent. 
i eee eee ee eee ee 56144 per cent. 
Je | ee eee ee eee ee 624 per cent. 
| eee eee ee ee ee GS%, per cent. 
- i | PPP Terrereererr rer rece ey 75> =o per: cent, 
BPE s crv ssevcaneiesebessnaneee S114, per cent. 
| PCE ETS TPE ETT eC re S714 per cent. 
20/95ths TTT TORE T LECT cere ee 95%4 per cent. 
ZO/TOVUDS. 2. cc crcccccvvcvevecscess 100 per cent. 
—K. R. D. 


AIRPLANE DEAFNESS AND ITS PREVENTION. 
V. 7. Seott. Mil. Surgeon, March, 1923, vol. 
52, pp. 300-301. 

Airplane deatness is that form of tempo- 
rary deafness caused by the explosions of an 
airplane motor. It occurs when flights are 
of one hour duration or longer, and lasts 
from one to several hours, depending upon 
the leneth of the flight. Industrial hygiene 
warns of deafness in those associated with 
loud noises. 

The comparative shortness of exposure to 
the motor explosions and the partial protec- 
tion afforded the auditory apparatus by the 
helmet are the two factors which make air- 
plane deafness a temporary condition. That 
atmospheri¢ pressure is not a factor in pro- 


ducing airplane deafness is demonstrated 
daily at the School of Aviation Medicine, 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, New York, 


where there is a ‘‘low pressure chamber’’ in 
which the barometric pressure can be lowered 
(sea level) to 140 mm. (equiv- 
No case 


from 760 mm. 
alent to 35.000 feet above sea level 
of deafness has ever been experienced by any 
man ‘‘going up’’ in this chamber, although 
neither a hat helmet 

The simplest, safest, and most practical way 


of preventing airplane deafness is to fasten 


nor a is worn. 


two ordinary powder puffs to the inside of 
the ear flaps of the helmet, taking care that 


the puffs fit snugly over the ears. The hel- 
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met should be very close fitting in order to 
prevent dust and wind from entering, and al- 
so in order to lessen the noise. 

The use of hard rubber, paraffin, and ecot- 
ton plugs to protect the ears should be dis- 
eontinued. They have a tendeney to irritate 
the auditory canal; they are also insanitary 
and, on account of their size, are often hard 
to find when needed. The powder putts in 


the helmet can be removed and cleansed eas 
ily; they cannot irritate the auditory canal 
and they block the loud explosions of the 
motor, but allow sufficient noise through t: 
detect a missing motor. The powder puff ot 
wool or a mixture of wool and cotton is more 
desirable than a cotton puff, as the wool fibers 


stand out and remain soft and fluffy.— 
G. N. T. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


THe DIAGNOSIS) OF CONDITIONS CAUSING 
BACKACHE. G. FF. Straub. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., March 10, 1923, vol. 80, pp. 074-6078, 

ln a rather general article the author em- 
phasizes the varied causes of backache and 
the need for very thorough examination in 
making a diagnosis. Ile provides a somewhat 
elaborate routine scheme covering all possible 
causes and feels that this ean be covered rap- 
idly when the physician gains experience in 
attacking the problems presented by these 
Cases, [Lis ceonelusions ave as follows: 

1. The essentials for an etiologic diagnosis 
In cases of backache are svstem and thor- 
oughness in examination. 

2. The search for remote causes and for 
those of local character os fo equal if not 
rreater importance, 

Congenital anomalies of the lumbosaeral 
region predispose to injury, with subsequent 
backache, 

f. Lumbago proper or lumbosacro-iliae 
myalgia is one of the most frequent and least 
recognized conditions. 

» In every difficult case, the establish- 
ment of a diagnosis depends on close ¢o- 
operation of the various diagnostic branches 
of mecdieime.—C. kK. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL ‘TENDON SHEATH INFLAM- 
MATION, i. Nattler. Abstr. as follows from 
Arch. y, hlin. Chir., March 15, 1923, vol. 123. 
Pp. IY, iV) Jour. Am. Med, ASS?.. May ep 
1923, vol. SO, p. 1420, 

Sattler describes a large variety of syno- 
Vial disturbances liable to develop from oceu- 
pational strain. The affection is observed in 
locksmiths, joiners, and brakemen, in women 
who do much pressing or rubbing, and in 
ehildren learning to write. He gives details 


of four clinical cases. Even a_ history of 
syphilis and positive Wassermann reaction 
do not stamp the affection as of syphilitic or- 
igin; in one such case the lack of benefit from 
antisvphilitic treatment finally cleared up 
the ease. Then treatment was begun accord- 
ine to Calot’s methods: The fluid was re- 
leased by puncture, and a solution injected 
of guaiacol, 2 parts; creosote, 8; 1odotorm, 
20; ether, 65; and oil of sweet almonds, 100 
parts. In one case the fluctuating swelling 
over the metatarsophalangeal bursa in the 
young woman had recurred at intervals dur- 
ing two years. The diagnosis of hygroma 
bursae hallueis is generally made in such 
cases, and resection is advised; this leaves ¢@1- 
eatricial changes which are often the cause of 
disturbances. After two or three days of 
rest for the foot, Sattler merely punctured 
and injected 1 ¢.c. of the Calot solution, and 
the cure was prompt and permanent, with- 
out cicatricial tissue.—kh. R. D. 


The CARs or THE INJURED MINER. WR. R. 
Nayers. Nation’s Health, May, 1923, vol. 5, 
pp. 295-294, 

The care of the injured miner is summar- 
ized by the author as follows: 

1. Prevention and elimination of acei- 
dents and health hazards by study of statis- 
ties, investigations of accidents and condi- 
tions, education, and legislation. 

2. First-aid eare. The prineiples of first 
aid are asepsis in earing for open wounds; 
control of hemorrhage by pressure and posi- 
tion of injured part; treatment of shock by 
keeping patient at rest and warm, and by 
giving simple stimulants; artificial respira- 
tion in asphyxia, electric shock, ete., com- 
hined with use of pure oxygen in carbon 
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monoxide Gases; asepsis in treatment of 
urns; protection from air if this can be done 
with aseptic method; antisepsis and some re- 
lief of pain by use of picric acid gauze; im- 
mobilization of dislocations and fractures; 
transportation by methods which will not in- 
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crease the extent of injury. 

In addition to the benefits gained by early 
eare of the injured, first aid has been found 
to tend to lower accidents by making men 
more careful.—k. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, FATIGUE, 
ETC. 


kK URTHER OBSERVATIONS ON A CARDIOVASCU- 
LAR PutysicaL Firness Test. F.C. Schnei- 
der. Mil. Surgeon, Jan., 1923, vol. 52, pp. 
18-27. 

This is essentially a reassertion of Schnei- 
der’s test as previously described in the Jour- 
nul of the American Medical Association, 
1920, vol. 74, 1507-1510, and reviewed in 
THis JOURNAL, 1920-1921, vol. 2, 89.— 
CU. & BD, 


SWEATING FROM STANDPOINT OF Loss OF 
ENeRGY. J. BE. Bircher. Abstr. as follows 
from Schweiz. med. Wehunschr., Dec. 30, 1922, 
vol, 52, p. 1265, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Varch 10, 1923, vol. 80, p. 729. 

Bircher produced sweating in twenty per- 
sons by heat and light. The oxygen consump- 
tion increased 13 per cent. over the basal 
rate, and the temperature of the body about 
1 C, The increased metabolism lasted longer 
than the sweating.—C, k. D. 


FATIGUE AS A FAcTOR IN CAUSING DISEASE 
is WELL AS Social AND Economic Loss. L. J. 
Harris, N. Y. City Dept. Health, Month. 
Bull., Jan., 1923, vol. 10, pp. 7-10. 

Fatigue caused by excessive physical exer- 
tion, by exposure to extremes of temperature, 
or by prolonged periods of physical or men- 
tal labor, plays a very great role in straining 
the reserve capacity of the muscles of normal 
as well as of abnormal hearts. What is true 
of the heart is true in large measure of the 
cidneys, the arteries, and the nervous and di- 
vestive systems. Unnecessary or premature 
breakdown due to fatigue causes the loss of 
skilful labor and creates a drain upon the 
efficiency, productiveness, and success of in- 
dustry. To a considerable degree, fatigue 
and the consequent physical and mental 
strains of industrial service contributed to 


\ 
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the 5,143 deaths from pulmonary tuberculo- 
sis, the 4,105 deaths from Bright’s disease, 
and the 12,005 deaths from heart disease that 
occurred in New York City in 1921. 

Managers of industry should demand that 
industrial physicians be competent to serve 
as detectors of conditions of work which may 
predispose to injury or disease, such as poi- 
sonous gases, vapors or fumes, defective ven- 
tilation or lighting, faulty posture, monot- 
onous occupation, or physical or mental 
strain. Workine conditions that tend to 
overtax the mental, nervous, or physical ca- 
pacity of individuals inevitably destroy in- 
tellectual capacity, skill, inventiveness, and 
initiative. Such qualities must be improved 
if industry is to achieve as high a degree of 
efficiency as possible. Discontent is also in a 
measure a conscious Or unconscious response 
on the part of the worker to the subtle mental 
or physical poisons of fatigue. 

The community must suffer if large masses 
of individuals have their energies, initiative. 
and mental powers handicapped by fatigue. 
Exhausted workers are likely to prove negli- 
vent fathers and poor citizens.—G. N. T. 


AN EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN PROPOSED 
Tests For Faticve. FF. S. Lee and J. D. Van 
Buskirk. Abstr. as follows from Am. Jour. 
Physiol., 1923, vol. 63, p. 185, in’ Med. Sei- 
CNCE, June, 1923, rol. 5, D. 254. 

The authors have examined experimentally 
a number of physical tests which have been 
proposed or might conceivably he employed 
as indicators of fatigue in human_ beings. 
Amone the tests examined are those of 
Crampton, Schneider, Flack, Ryan, and Mar- 
tin. None of the tests examined afford a re- 
liable eriterion of the daily physical fatigue 
of the individual resulting from such physi- 
eal exertion as a walk of 14 miles. Several of 
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the tests (the Crampton and Schneider tests) 
have demonstrated their value in the detee- 
tion of pronounced physical deterioration 
amounting often to a pathological condition, 
or of fatigue in masses: but none of the tests 
appear to be practicable in the detection or 
measurement of the physical fatigue result- 
ing from the day’s work of the individual.— 
M. C. S. 


AN EXPERIMENT ON CHANGE OF Work. G. 
H. Miles and O. Skilbeck. Jour. Nat. Inst. 
Indust. Psychol., April, 1923, vol. 1, pp. 236- 
2939. 

The authors found that the hourly output 
of a group of ten girls showed a rapid rise 
during the first three hours of the morning 


spell of work, and fell off in the last hour, 
while that observed in the afternoon spell va- 
ried in somewhat similar fashion. It was de- 
cided to introduce fifteen-minute ‘‘change’’ 
periods at approximately the times when the 
fatigue effect showed itself, and during these 
periods to put the girls on work of a different 
character. They were, in fact, employed in 
fetching from the store the material needed 
for their work. They thereby saved time 
which was previously expended for this pur- 
pose during the course of their work. = In 
consequence of the adoption of this system, 
the output of the girls did not fall off during 
the latter portion of the spells, and their 
daily output increased 14 per cent.—H. M. V. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Tits QUESTION OF THE ABOLITION OF NIGHT 
WorK IN THE COTTON SPINNING INDUSTRY. 
Internat. Labour Office, Indust. and Labour 
Information, Keb. 16, 19238, vol. 5, pp. 3l7- 
318, 

The question of the prohibition of night 
work in the cotton spinning industry 1s at- 
tracting a great deal of attention in Japan, 
owing partly to the fact that the government 
is contemplating the amendment of the exist- 
ing Factory Act with the object of prohibit- 
ing the employment of women and young per- 
sons during the night. 

The present Iactory Act, which came into 
foree in 1916, prohibits the employment of 
women and young persons under 15 years of 
age from 10 P.M. to 4 A.M., but allows an 
exception, for a period of fifteen years from 
the date of the enforcement of the Act, in the 
ease of workers emploved on the shift system. 
It is assumed that the government intends 
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amending the Factory Act to shorten the re- 
maining period of eight years during which 
night work is still permitted.—M. C. H. 


HeALTH OF NEw BEDFORD CruILp LABORERS. 
H. G. Rowell. Nation’s Health, April, 1923, 
vol. 5, pp. 225-227. 

Children of New Bedford between the ages 
of 14 and 16 years are restricted by law to 
certain tasks which are considered safe for 
the physically normal person. An attempt is 
made to build up the health and care for it 
from the first entrance into school, Each child 
that goes to work is given a thorough exami- 
nation and passed for a particular kind of 
work only. Each change of work means re- 
examination. During these two years ade- 
quate wateh of the child’s health is kept 
through the continuation school health work 
under the same direction as in the general 
school system.—lL. A. 8. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


10,500 TREATMENTS IN ‘TWELVE MONTHS. 
W. I. Sterne. Hosp. Management, May, 
1923, vol. 15, pp. 66-68, 70. 

Dr. Sterne deseribes the Elmwood Group 
First-Aid Hospital of the American Radiator 


Company in Buffalo, and outlines the system 
under which it is operated. 

As the bulk of the work done in these plants 
is foundry or machine work, the injuries con- 
sist chiefly of small lacerations, cuts, infee- 








ions, contusions and fractures from the 
andling and piling of material, and burns 
venerally of the feet) from hot sand or mol- 
‘en metal. With the modern and improved 
methods of handling molten metal, however, 
severe burns are comparatively rare. The 
large number of annual treatments (10,500) 
's accounted for by the fact that no matter 
now slight the injury the employee must be 
sent to the first-aid room. 

The first floor of the building is devoted to 
the offices of the employment department and 
the physical examination rooms. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible for applicants for 
employment to be examined readily. 

There is a ramp leading to the second floor 
where all treatments are given. This con- 
struction was chosen in preference to stairs 
or an elevator because it affords easier access 
to the first-aid room for men carrying a 
stretcher. Among the rooms on the second 
Hoor are the dispensary, dentist’s office and 
special treatment and cot room, physician’s 
office and X-ray rooms, and nurses’ and wo- 
men’s rest room. In the special treatment 
room is a special type of plunge bath having 
an automatic anti-scald device. This is used 
for reducing temperatures in cases of prostra- 
tion, ete. 

Both the physician and the dentist are em- 
ployed full time by the company, but their 
time is divided between the Elmwood Group 
Hospital and the five other company plants 
in Buffalo. Each plant or group of plants 
has its own nurse and also a visiting nurse. 

In each first-aid case a careful record is 
kept in the medical department and a check 
is made on this through the use of another 
card called the foreman’s report of the acci- 
dent. This foreman’s report was instituted 
for several reasons. Many of the employees 
are of foreign birth or extraction and it is 
often difficult for the nurse who is recording 
the data to understand the injured man’s ex- 
planation. Owing to the nurse’s lack of tech- 
nical knowledge or to the ignorance of the 
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man himself, it is also difficult to get at the 
technical points. Moreover, by requiring a 
report from the foreman, it is possible to make 
sure that no employee who is not injured in 
the plant can claim compensation. The fore- 
man’s card is also invaluable to the safety 
department as a means of discovering partic- 
ular hazards. If a man is unable to find his 
foreman at once or is severely injured, he 
reports directly to the first-aid room. After 
he has been treated there, he is given a card 
to be filled out by his foreman and to be re- 
turned to the recording nurse. 

Relative to the safety movement in indus- 
try, the author states that, in his belief, it 
should be about 75 per cent. psychological 
and 25 per cent. physical—that is, 75 per 
cent. of the work should be carried on through 
the medium of organized safety committees 
and assemblies of foremen and the plant’s 
personnel, bulletins, rule books, warning 
signs, etc.; and the other 25 per cent. through 
such measures as the correction of manutae- 
turing methods, provision of proper light, and 
physical examinations.—M. C. 8. 


CORPORATION CARE OF ‘TUBERCULOUS EM- 
PLOYEES. Rk. A, Peers. Am. Rev. Tuberc., 
April, 1923, vol. 7, pp. 133-140. 

This is an outline of the plan adopted by 
the Standard Oil Company at Colfax, Cali- 
fornia, for the care of its tuberculous em- 
ployees. In the opinion of the author, the 
two most important factors in the eure of tu- 
berculosis are rest and time, which in turn 
mean financial assistance. The high per- 
centage of arrested cases which have been 
under the care of the Colfax institution may 
be attributed to the faet that each patient 
knows when he enters that his hospitalization 
and his family will be financed as long as he 
is out of work, and that when he leaves the 
institution his activities will be regulated by 
Company officials until his ability as a pro- 
dueer is fully restored.—L. A. S. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


SPELLS SUCCESS. 
Hosp. Management, April, 
vol. 15, pp. 68, 70, 72. 


KMPLOYE CONFIDENCE 
A. B. Obenchain. 
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One of the most important although diffi- 
cult tasks for the industrial nurse to perform 
is to remove the opinion of the employees that 
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medical service in industry is introduced by 
emplovers with the spirit of paternalism, She 
should overcome the distrust of her charges 
and show them by good faith and sincerity 
that no advantage will be taken of them 
through their dealings with the medical de- 


partment. ‘Two cases are given, one in which 
there is complete co-operation between em. 
plovees and medical service, the other show- 
ing little or no co-operation between the two; 
eonclusions are drawn.—MM. C. H. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


A Strupy of THE UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY. 
Wirit SeectAL REFERENCE TO OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SUBNORMAL Girts. J. DD. MacAlpine. 
Ment. ITyg., Jan., 1923, vol. 7, pp. 70-101, 

Shall we try to use persons of subnormal in- 
telligence, or shall we segregate and sterilize 
them? Why not attempt some method of 
social control whereby the necessarily monot- 
onous Operations are performed by those in- 
eapable of doing anything more complex? 
The ditficulties of course are almost insur- 
mountable because of the time necessary to 
train the moron to even a simple task. 

The New York Vocational Adjustment Bu- 
reau Was organized in an attempt to make 
subnormal girls self-supporting units. A 
survey of the women’s underwear industry 
was undertaken by the bureau because that 
is the simplest of all the needle trades, The 
data were gathered from forty-six different 
concerns near New York City, employing 
from forty tO SIXTY Persors ; the results are 
presented caretully and, although largely 
negative, are of interest. 

The conclusions are that for the average 
girl the underwear industry offers the advan- 
taves of steady employment, short hours, and 
the possibility of working up to be a designer, 
The disadvantages are that the wages are not 
very high and the shops are often dingy and 
Insanitary. For the exceptional girl, gifted 
with a sense of eolor ana ot line, the OpPpor- 
tunities are limited, For the subnormal gir] 
the opportunities are also limited because 
most shops are small and girls must be able 
to do more than one yob. A subnorma!l cir 
might, however, be a ribboner or a presser, 
or do certain kinds ot operating in a section 
house; but it does not seem worth while to 
train a girl for an industry in which there are 
so few openings for her.—S. C 


VARIATIONS IN EFFICIENCY IN COTTON 
WeAVING. NS. Wyatt. Indust. Fatigue Re- 


« 


search Board, Rep. No. 25, Tert. Ser. No. 7, 
L925, pp. 00. 

Investigations in any branch of science 
tend to become more technical the farther 
they are followed up. This tendency is mani- 
fest in the latest report of the Industrial 
Katigue Research Board. It deals with the 
cotton industry and is the seventh and most 
welghty report devoted to textile industries. 
The Board has placed these industries, silk, 
linen and cotton, greatly in their debt for the 
work which has been done, and now feels 
justified in expressing the hope that future 
inquiries may be by co-operative action in 
which the industries shoulder their share of 
the expenses. 

The report deals with a great number ot 
observations, more than 1,000,000; hence any 
tendencies which appear, may be accepted as 
eenuine, During a period of one year, out- 
put readings were taken hourly on 261 Lan- 
cashire looms, and twice daily on 544 North- 
rop looms, situated in different weaving 
sheds. Ar. W vatt, writer of the report, first 
deseribes the conditions of work and_ the 
methods which he employed, and next states 
the results obtained, Then he discusses the 
numerous factors which influence efficiency ; 
these may be environmental, such as temper- 
ature, humidity, ventilation, and illumina- 
tion: or personal, such as ability, experience, 
incitement, incentives and fatigue; or vet 
again physical, such as variation in yarn, or 
the speed of the loom, Clearly the researeh 
has been an intricate and difficult one. The 
eonclusions drawn in many ways confirm 
those of other investigations. Thus, the effi- 
ciency of Monday morning was found rela- 
tively low, owing to the week-end effect upon 
the operatives and also upon the cotton 
thread: Tuesday, on the other hand, proved 
renerally to be the most efficient day in the 
week; the efficiency of work before breakfast 
was consistently low. A progressive change 
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is detected in the shape and direction of the 
orning curves of output during the course 
the week. The point of maximum effi- 
wency tended to move from the end of the 
jorning spell on Monday to the beginning of 
hat spell on Friday; a tendeney most easily 
<plained in terms of fatigue. Bearing upon 
ie same point, the time required to attend to 
oom stoppages was noted to be greater in the 
fternoon than in the morning, and to in- 
yvease progressively throughout both the day 
and the week. These variations are impor- 
‘ant indications of the extent to which fatigue 
may be present in weaving. 
Mr. Wyatt is able to state definitely that 
the best conditions for productive efficiency 
‘n Weaving in humid sheds require a dry- 
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bulb temperature of 70 to 75°F., and a rela- 
tive humidity of 80 to 85 per cent. Here is a 
clear statement upon a matter which has long 
been controversial in Laneashire. Differences 
in individual productivity of 22.4 per cent., 
which compare with 27 and 30 per cent. found 
among silk weavers, are quoted to support a 
strong plea for vocational selection of persons 
who aspire to become weavers and for training 
those selected in the best method of work. 
Only thus can unsuitable, uneconomical and 
fatiguing habits be avoided, and higher effi- 
clency with personal satisfaction be attained. 

The report, which is well and clearly writ- 
ten, contains much statistical matter and 
twenty-six illustrative diagrams and figures. 


E. L. C, 





AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


APPLICATIONS OF PsyCHOLOGY TO INDUSTRY 
\ND Business. C.S. Yoakum. Jour, Person- 
vel Res., Oct.-Nov., 1922, vol. 1, pp. 306-318. 

That apphed psychology is becoming a sub- 
ject of widespread interest is proved by the 
activities of self-stvled character analysts and 
their followers. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that psychologists and business men 
which to 
fields 


economies and sociology already make use 


have a eround on 
Scientists and workers in such 


should common 


meet, 

psychological concepts. Business and en- 
vineering schools are moving more cautiously. 
The findines of the psychologist are, however, 
the modified working’ 
‘conditions in factories 


mace basis of 


eng’ 


many and offices. 
Lluman stresses and strains are being caleu- 
ated, and hit-or-miss methods are giving way 
efore the revelations resulting from hard and 
onest work of the psychologist. 

(rranted that the object of every business 
nd industrial organization is to make as 
Nnpact, loval, and efficient a group as PpoOs- 
le, how can psychology contribute to this 
sult?) Job analysis furnishes a complete 
nd definite deseription of the job. Kactory 
office lavout gives the apparatus. Results 
spear in amount of work done, quality, time 
pent, and tolerance of work. Sometimes the 


ppheation of elementary psychological prin- 


ples has a marked bearing on efficient re- 


Its. A 


cited where at a time of 


Case is 





labor shortage the mere changing of the title 
of the job brought applicants, because of a 
fancied higher social status. Carefully de- 
vised methods of induction—or the selection 
and preliminary training of recruits—and 
or fitting men into 
value in 
individual 
indi- 





methods of maintenance 
their 


business. 


proper niches—are of great 
Proper recognition of 
differences determines the selection of 
viduals for all classes of work, from simple 


The 


work of the psychologist in business calls for 


to executive and planning funetions. 
the research-social type of student who can 
answer an executive ’s demand for methods of 
dealing with people, for business judgment, 


and for ability to present data by means of 


charts. eondensed tables, and formulae.— 
(i. N. T. 
MENTAL LYGIENE IN DEPARTMENT STORES. 


Mental Il. Bull., March, 1923, vol. 1, D. & 

At the request of the Harvard Mercantile 
Health Bureau, a three talks 
recently given by the Medical Director of the 
Mental Hygiene 
executives, supervisors, 


SeLr]es ot WaS 


Massachusetts Society for 
hundred 
and employees of one of Boston’s department 


1O several 


stores. 

“The primary object of these talks was to 
acquaint the group with a few of the simpler 
fundamental psychologic mech- 


and more 


anisms that underlie personality and behav- 
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ior problems in store emplovees. They in- 
cluded attention to every-day conditions as 
‘nervousness , anxiety, fear, worry, and the 
like, and stress was laid on the fact that 
though the external symptoms of these condi- 
tions might be expressed in physical com- 
plaints, the underlying causes were some- 
times due to maladjusted life situations rather 
than to sheer ‘eussedness’.’’—M. C. H. 


PERSONNEL ANALYSIS PROGRAM IN THE 
PRINTING TRADE. Report of the Committee 
on Engineering as Applied to the Printing 
Industry, United Typothetae of America, 
Chicago, April, 1923. 

The purpose of the meeting of the com- 
mittee on engineering as applhed to the print- 
ing industry, which met in New York in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, was: 

1. ‘To determine what human capacities 


are essential for each job in the printing in- 
dustry. 

2. To determine what combinations of 
physique, intelligence, health, hygiene, tem- 
perament, interest, contentment, ete., will give 
the highest efficiency. 

3. ‘To develop and devise tests to rate in- 
dividuals in regard to their various qualifica- 
tions. 

4. To develop progress tests. 

The program of the meeting aimed: 

1. To select scientifically the new material 
to be trained for industry. 

2. To re-adjust men already in industry 
into jobs for which they are best qualified. 

3. To determine the job for which a man 
is best fitted. 

4. To elassify individuals automatically 
through issuing certificates. 

). To provide man record charts that will 
be a basis for hiring, promotion, compensa- 
tion and selling.—\JM. C. S$. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICK AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


MATING FoR LLEALTIL AT THE PLANT RESTAU- 
RANT. Nat. Safety News, May, 1923, vol. 7, 
pp. 19-21. 

A plant which maintains a restaurant at- 
tracts and is able to hold a better class of em- 
plovees. Practically all plant restaurants 
provide meals at prices covering only the cost 
of the food and its preparation; as a rule the 
rent is not charged to restaurant expense. 
Any deficit incurred in the operation of the 
restaurant is regarded by most firms as *“‘an 
investment in employee good-will.’* Accord- 
ine lO Information received from members ot 


the National Satety Couneil operating restau- 


rants the average cost per meal to the em- 
ployee is trom 21 to 45 cents. 

In plants where an attempt is made to edu- 
cate employees in correct habits of eating, 
bulletins and pamphlets are the methods gen- 
erally adopted. One method of popularizing 
balanced meals among employees is the plate 
luncheon—a method in use in many plants. 
One plant posts a suggested menu every day 
in its office cafeteria, upon which it is indi- 
cated which foods are fat producing. It is 
found that the majority of the employees 
choose a balanced meal.—M., C. 8 


lied 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTIL LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


Hlours of Lasour In INDUSTRY: GERMANY. 
Iniernat. Labour Office, Studies and Reports, 
Series D, No. 4, Oct., 1922, Pp. 10, 

Legislation in Germany is presented giving 
the weekly working hours in various indus- 
tries, including mines, metal and wood indus- 
tries, hides and leather, stone industries, 
chemical, paper, textile. clothing, food, glass 
and pottery, ete.. of federal, provincial, mu- 


nicipal, and transport workers. Proposed 
amendments of existing legislation are given. 


—M. C. H. 


Horvrs of LABour In INDUSTRY: BELGIUM. 
Internat. Lahour O fiice , Studie Ss and Reports, 
Neries D, No. 5, Oct., 1922, pp. 30. 

‘rom this account it is clear that the eight- 
hour day and forty-eight-hour week form 
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‘he standard for hours of work in Belgian in- 
lustry.—M. C. H. 


Hours or Lasour In INpustry: FRANCE. 
Internat. Labour Office, Studies and Reports, 
Neries D, No. 6, Oct., 1922, pp. 54. 

This pamphlet, together with similar ones 
viving legislation of working hours in Ger- 
many and Belgium, is mentioned for the bene- 
fit of interested readers. No particular ref- 
renee is made to the health of workers.—M. 


C. Hs 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE PRO- 
rECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN AGAINST 
Leap Potsoninc. Jnternat. Labour Office. 
Official Bull., April 18, 1923, vol. 7, pp. 128- 


Certain regulations for the protection of 
workers from lead poisoning are in force in 
Germany. These prohibit: 

The employment of young persons under 
Is years of age and of women in the manu- 
facture of litharge, massicot, red lead, white 
lead, orange lead, sulphate of lead, and lead 
chromate, 

The employment of young persons under 
16 years of age and of women in zine and 
lead works and in work connected with fur- 
naces and similar occupations in the course 
of which they could come into contact with 
ead; in mixing and pasting in the manufac- 
hure or repair of electrical accumulators; in 
the cleaning of workrooms where the fore- 
voing processes are carried on. 

The Orders also contained provisions for 
the removal of the dust and fumes engen- 
lered by lead manufacturing processes. 
(hese provisions are of a general character 
ind make no reference to the age or sex of 
ihe persons employed, with one exception, in 
vhich case they apply partially only to the 
Mmplovment of young persons under 18 Vears 
I age. 

In order to bring the German regulations 
into conformity with the recommendation, it 
vould be necessary to extend their operation 
(oO young persons under the age of 18 years; 
it would further be necessary to prohibit the 
employment of young persons and of women 
in smelting lead and old zine insofar as 11 
s carried on on a large seale; in the prepar- 
ation of solder or alloys with a lead content 
‘xceeding 10 per cent.; in the preparation of 
silicate of lead, and in the cleaning of work- 
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‘rooms in which the processes are carried on. 


—M. C. H. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND THE WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION Act. Boston Med. and 
Surg. Jour., March 22, 1923, vol. 158, pp. 416- 
417. 

Two decisions of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court are given, one Pimental’s case, 
and the other Bergeron’s case, In the for- 
mer, decided about two years ago, the Court 
said ; 

‘If it eould be held that the employee 
(Pimental) was suffering from an oceupa- 
tional disease, still the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act does not, in terms, include disease. 
See St. 1913, ¢. 817, s. 12. It cannot be held 
Lo cover disease contracted by employees in 
the course of and arising out of their em- 
ployment. Pain is not disease, nor is disease 
resulting in pain a personal injury.’’ 

In Bergeron’s case, a recent decision, lead 
poisoning is held to be a personal injury aris- 
ing out of employment. The date of the per- 
sonal injury is not the time when the em- 
plovee is first treated but the time when the 
accumulated effects of the poisoning, due to 
his employment, incapacitate him for work.— 


ao; Ti, FT: 


New ReGuuATIONS CONCERNING COMPEN- 
SATION FOR DerMATiItTIs. IJnternat. Labour 
Office, Indust. and Labour Information, Feb. 
9, 1923, vol. 5, pp. 268-269. 

The Amalgamated Operative 
Bakers, Confectioners and Allied Workers of 
Great Britain pointed out to the Home Sec- 
retary that although the schedule of indus- 
trial diseases included dermatitis as a trade 
disease it went on to say that a person should 
not be entitled to compensation under the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act if disabled only for employment in the 


Union of 


particular process in which the disease was 
contracted, They showed that this limita- 
tion constituted a grave injustice to operative 
bakers and confectioners, and quoted in- 
stances in which bakers had been entirely 
disabled for their trade by the disease and 
had been denied compensation because they 
were still able to obtain employment at a 
much lower wage as unskilled laborers in 
other trades. They pointed out that morbid- 
itv figures for the disease were Increasing and 
asked that steps be taken to place bakers pre- 
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vented by dermatitis from earning their liv- 
ing in the only trade they knew on the same 
level as other persons in respect of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

The Ilome Office altered the schedule so 
that, if it can be proved that a man has con- 
tracted dermatitis through long, continued 
exposure to dusts or liquids in the industry, 
he will be entitled to the ordinary benefits of 
the Compensation Act.—M. C. H. 


New YorK STATE TNSURANCE FUND SOUND 
Wo Economical. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
March, 1923, vol. 13, pp. 7-81, 

In its report to the New York legislature, 
the official Lockwood Investigating Commit- 
tee concludes that the exclusive state plan of 
compensation insurance will afford the follow- 
ine advantages: It would promote more 
prompt payment of losses; would obviate 


heavy expenditures in) commissions; would 


promote co-operation between employers and 
emplovees in reducing accidents; would. re- 
duce litigation; and would permit the law to 
become more easily liberalized in favor of the 
workmen.—L. A. S. 


SoME SANE THouGguts ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
InsurANCE. Factory, April, 1923, vol. 30, 
p. i1.. 

Aside from the facet that) unemployment 
Insurance in Eneland shows the inadequacy 
of government control of this problem, if 
offers nothine constructive for the United 
States to work upon, 

There IS large LOSS in this COUNTY due to 
the permanent loss of workers whom it Is nec- 
essary to lay off temporarily during slack 
seasons. These workers might be attracted to 
return to work after the dull period is over 
by some form of unemployment insurance 
controlled by private rather than public in- 
terests, 

Individual plants which have met with con- 
siderable success by trying out some torm of 
insurance are the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, many of the ladies” garment plants 
in Cleveland, and the Dutchess Bleachery, 
Incorporated, 

A bill, known as the Huber Bill, is now be- 


fore the Wisconsin Legislature; it provides 
for the organization of employers of the state 
Into a Mutual Employment Insurance Com- 
pany. Each employer will pay a= small 
premium periodically into a state fund. The 
employver’s quota will depend upon the fre- 
quency of his seasonal or periodical bad 
times. Those who hire and fire will pay the 
higher rates; those who keep their men stead- 
ily will pay the lower. Causes of unemploy- 
ment will be studied and their elimination 
attempted. The outcome of this bill is of 
ereat Importance to the manufacturers of this 
country.—M. C. H, 


Is Stare INsurRANCE FUND DEsIRABLE? 
Manufacturers’ News, March 17, 1923, vol. 
23, p. 18. 

It is recommended in the following para- 
graphs that the publie consider the matter 
carefully before deciding that state insur- 
ance in [}linois is a wise and a proper method 
to handle compensation for industrial aeei- 
dents, 

‘The present compensation law has been 
compulsory only since 1917, since which time 
the number of accidents in mines has shown 
an increase of 260 per cent. The increase 
since 1913 has been 875 per cent. In this 
time the tonnage produced has increased only 
O17 per cent. and the number of employes 
only about 25 per cent. 

‘This increase in the number of accidents 
in Illinois mines is not a result either of in- 
ereased hazard or crowing inefficiency of 
plant management, 

The possibility of the capitalization, un- 
der the compensation act, of every Injury re- 
ceived, minor as well as major, is causing 
every incident to be reported and paid for. 
It is this that occasions the apparently heavy 
Increase in the number of accidents that have 
been reported since the compensation act be- 
Cale compulsory. 

For the 34-vear period from 1583 to 1916 
inclusive, there was an average of 56,710 tons 
produced to every non-fatal accident in [lh- 


nois mines. The average tonnage per non- 
fatal accident in 1921 was only about 18,000 
tons. —M. C. HL. 
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[NbUsTRIAL IlyGieNe IN IrAty. L. Devoto. 
li! Lavoro, March, 19235, vol. 14, pp. 65-76. 

Professor Devoto gives first an outline of 
‘he history of the development of industrial 
uvgiene in Italy from its beginning’‘in 1865 
vith the appointment of mine 
Coincident with the rise of industrialism 
ltaly, early in the twentieth century, towns 
ind loeal erOups became interested, among 
nem the eity of Milan, which was awarded a 
told medal in 1902 by the Minister of Agri- 
‘ulture, Industry, and Commerce, in recog- 
tion of its excellent legislation. Another 
uerit of the same city was the founding in 
of the Clinie for Industrial Diseases, 
vhich was eventually opened in 1910. The 
ame minister was the creator of a Central 
Oureau of Labor, which today is part of the 
Ministry of Labor and has authority to make 


inspectors. 


in 


1 (yo 


tatistical and investigatory studies on trades, 
and health of of 
Owing to the able handling of this 
sition by Prof. Monte Martini a real office 


‘cidents. various classes 


' Orkers. 
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Sanitation: Factory Construction, 


[llumination, Ventilation, Ieating, Water 
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Industrial Medical Service, Medteal Dispen- 
saries and Hospitals in Industrial Plants. 110 
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Industrial Investigations and Surveys........ 113 
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ment in Its Health Relations.,............. 113 
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a 2 eee ee rer rs eee eee ae 114 
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RAL 

of Inspector of Labor with medieal-sanitary 
This depart- 
ment has seven headquarters—Turin, Milan, 


function was created in 1912. 


Brescia, Bologne, Rome, Naples, Catania. Its 
functions are to insure the carrying out of 


the laws, to supervise the execution of hy- 
eienic measures, to investigate the hygienic 
condition of industries, and to prepare statis- 
tical and other studies. An important part of 
this inspectorship is the Bureau of Hygiene 
and also the Medical In- 
spectorship of Labor, which consists of two 


Sanitation. called 


physicians, a chief, and an inspecting physi- 
cian. This bureau was created to inspect 
and discuss the application of sanitary meas: 
ures, and to make suggestions and laboratory 
studies, and is allowed to eall on sanitation 
officials and scientific laboratories for assist- 
This began to funetion 1915, and 
tO the 


a physician for each of 


ance, 11) 


now reforms are proposed Increase 
cr 


the zones. and a technical staff at the central 
1921 3.002 INVes- 


personnel by addin 


office. In this office made 
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tigations covering 145.274 employees, and 
found 51S infringements of the law. 

Since 1919 the government has been pre- 
paring a general sanitary code for work of 
all sorts. This code will Cover factory COl- 
struction, walls, floors, and lighting. It pro- 
vides for rest periods where eyestrain is com- 
mon, and prescribes maximum temperatures 
and protection against radiation and burns. 
It considers fumes, air moisture and contam- 
ination, water for drinking and washing, 
noise, and personal and shop hygiene, means 
of protection against insects and filth, hyg@lene 
of rural factories, protection against harmful 
substances, factory medical service, and rules 
for women and children. For its sueeesstul 
application the eode requires the co-operation 
of loeal organizations. 

Rome has organized on its own account a 
labor office and certain large factories have 
their own medieal staff. 

The chnie in Milan is giving practical 
courses in industrial hygiene for nurses. 
There are three journals: // Lavoro, organ ot 
the Industrial Clinie of Milan, La Nanita 
Prols hari, and Bollettino del lavoro ( della 
previdenza soctale of the Ministry of Labor. 
A national congress of industrial medicine is 
held eCVeErYyV Two Veals since L907. 

The Italian section of the International 
Association for Labor Legislation has made a 
number of studies on hygiene. Special leg- 
islation has also been passed for emigrants, 
rice workers, tunnel workers, and. railroad 
emplovees. The National Insurance Fund 
requires certain hygienie protection and 
proper treatment in case of illness, and is per- 
mitted to Chneourage, bv prizes or other means, 
studies in the prevention of diseases or acci- 


POISONOUS HAZARDS ANI 
CTE MIC 


A Case oF MENTAL DIsoRDER ARISING FROM 
Cnronic Leap Potsoning. J. F. Smyth. Jour. 
Ment. Serenece, April, 1923, vol. 69, pp. 2U8- 
YOY. 

Lead poisoning as a factor in the etiology 
of insanity has of late vears become rare, as 
a result of improved hygienie conditions 
among workers, 

Acute lead poisoning usually gives rise to 
delirium, which is preceded by headache, in- 


dents from work, and to subsidize clinies a 
institutions for rehabilitation. 

Official interest in industrial medicine 
marked; government scholarships in the 
dustrial clinics of Naples and Milan hay 
been given out, as well as prizes for papers 
the subject. 


s 


The eclinie for occupational diseases 
Milan is developing into an institute of indus 
trial medicine. Its funetions inelude pos;- 
eraduate teaching for physicians, with |. 
tures and clinical and field teaching. The 
hospital has accommedations for eighty bed 
patients besides the outpatient department: 
then there are laboratories, lecture halls, ani 
a museum of hygiene. Relations are estab 
lished with working people who are encour 
aged to visit the clinics by day or evening, 
The personnel provided by the state ineludes 
a protessor, his assistant, and five associates. 

There is an industrial clinic in Naples 
Some instruction is given in industrial hy 
viene in Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Modena and 
Rome. There is no intention of creating 
huge bureaucracy of medical inspectors but 
rather a number of physicians with training 
in Industrial medicine who can be called upo: 
to aid the various regional inspectors. 

Furthermore, industrial hygiene is novy 
taught in the technical schools, and the Mila 
Polytechnie School possesses a museum 0! 
Industrial safety which issues papers on tec! 
nical devices. 

The outline of organization for efficien’ 
protection of Italian workers exists as di 
picted above, and through the co-operation O] 
the medieal profession and wise governmen! 
leadership will result in more valuable retum 

J. W.S. B. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


‘ALS, ETC. 


somnia, and frightful dreams. Afterward: 
tinnitus, flashes of light, mental depressio! 
and confusion tollow. The delirium is intens: 
and is accompanied by terrifying hallueina 
tions. Finally exhaustion, stupor and com 
may Ssupervene, or epileptiform econvulsio! 
may develop. In acute cases marked physic: 
signs of lead poisoning may not appear, t! 
mental symptoms predominating. Chron 
lead poisoning is most insidious in its 01 


J. 














set and progress. The mental changes aris- 
ing therefrom are characterized by depres- 
sion, apathy, and confusion, with periods of 
delirium intervening, and sometimes convul- 
sions. 

The following case was considered to be 
worth recording: 

J. W. I., aged 46, was admitted to the hos- 
pital on July 15,1922. He was very excitable 
and resistive, declaring that he had been 
brought there by conspiracy. He had locked 
himself into a room in his house the day he 
was certified and violently resisted being re- 
moved. The following day he was much quiet- 
er but was very voluble and rambling in his 
statements. He was distinctly persecutive 
toward his wife. His general intelligence 
was good, but his memory was slightly de- 
fective and his statements unreliable. 

Physical examination revealed marked 
anemia and evidence of tuberculous involve- 
ment of the right lung. Right arm showed 
weakness and wasting of the extensor muscles 
of the forearm, with diminished hand-grip 
and loss of reflexes. Triceps was also marked- 
ly wasted. The patient said that his arm 
had become ‘‘ paralyzed’? twelve months ago, 
but that it had improved. 

Most of the teeth were missing, the remain- 
der were decayed, and the gums were slight- 
lv ulcerated. Attempts to obtain any fur- 
ther history from the patient were unsuccess- 
ful owing to his mental condition. The fol- 
lowing particulars were elicited from his 
wife. Over twenty years ago he was em- 
ploved in a shipvard working with white lead 
for a long time. After the armistice he went 
into the newspaper trade at which he con- 
tinued up to the time of his admission to the 
hospital. Two vears ago he became reserved. 
irritable, and short-tempered, and began to 
be antagonistic to his wife. He would elose 
the windows after lighting a large fire on a 
hot summer day and refuse to allow her to 
open them. He gradually became more sus- 
picious and quarrelsome, and began to threat- 
en her. Finally he became so dangerous that 
she had to have him certified. About fifteen 
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months ago he began to suffer from attacks 
of abdominal pain frequently followed by 
vomiting. Three months later his arm _ be- 
came paralyzed. Finally his teeth became at- 
fected and his gums became painful. 

The points of interest in this case are: 

1. The patient’s early employment pre- 
sumably impaired his nervous system, leav- 
ing a susceptibility to plumbism which was 
lighted up by his later constant contact with 
newspapers. 

2. Appearance of mental symptoms betore 
the physical signs of lead poisoning showed 
further evidence of a damaged nervous sys- 
tem. 

3. Distinct resemblance of mental symp- 
toms to those of aleoholie paranoia showed 
analogy in effect on an organism of a general 
chronic toxemia.—M. C. H. 


THe HisroGeNests or TAR Carcinoma. R. 
Biertich. Abstr. as follows from Dermat. 
Wehnschr., 1922, vol. 75, p. 1081, in Arch. 
Dermat. and Syph., June, 1923, vol. 7, 9. BOI. 

Having apphed tar to white mice, the 
author found that hyperkeratosis ensued on 
an average of forty days after the first appli- 
cation, epithelial hypertrophy after eighty 
days, and epithelioma after 131 days, with 
slight variation. If the tar applications were 
discontinued during the stage of epithelial 
hypertrophy, epithelioma followed at the 
usual time. During the pre-epitheliomatous 
stage, the underlying connective tissue cells 
became swollen, the proportion of elastie tis- 
sue increased, and the number of mast cells 
was augmented. These dermal and epidermal 
premalignant changes seemed to be due to 
the action of the tar itself; they may also 
be produced by other agents, such as arsenic 
or roentgen rays. When the epithelioma ap- 
peared, these changes vanished. When tar 
and arsenic were both used, the reaction was 
increased, and the development of epitheli- 
oma was delayed until the one hundred and 
elghtv-elghth day, which would seem to in- 
dicate that the earlier changes are protec- 
tive in nature.—M. C. Hi. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


RADIOGRAPHY IN ITS RELATION TO MINERS’ 
PHTHISIS ON THE WITWATERSRAND. W. Steu- 


\ re) 
No. 5 


art. Arch, Radiol. and Electroth., Feb., 1923, 


vol, 27, pp. 277-286. 
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Owing to the heavy mortalities from silico- 
sis amone miners in the Witwatersrand, 
South Africa, a Miners’ Phthisis Medieal 
Bureau was established in 1916 at Johannes- 
burg under government auspices. The statt 
of this Dureau examines all candidates for 
underground work in scheduled mines, all 
regular workers every six months, and all 
applicants for compensation. A rigid and 
thorough clinical examination is given, and 
a standardized radiographic investigation 
made. Reports are considered by all mem- 
bers of the Bureau and decisions rendered 
as follows: (1) whether an appleant may be- 
come an underground worker: (2) whether a 
miner may continue working underground ; 
and (33) in the ease of a man who has in- 
eurred disability from silicosis, tts extent and 
degree of permanence, with a view to indica- 
ting the appropriate compensation, 

The Bureau has built up an elaborate or- 
evanization which has succeeded ino makine 
over 2OO.000 radiographs, together with the 
medical dossiers of the 45,000 Europeans and 
11.500 natives to whom the radiographs refer. 

The conelusions drawn from the unique 
mass of information so compiled are of the 
ereatest interest. Men with the narrow ver- 
tical or asthemie ts pe ol heart have been found 


QCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


PROGRESSIVE Iploparitc Arropiy. Waugh. 


Arch, Dermat. and Syph., June, 1923, vol, 7 


p. 825. 


A woman, aged 40 vears, who had worked 
in factories for many vears, had a disorder 
which had been present about two years, be- 
einning on the lower extremities and. later 
involving the hands and arms. The skin pre- 
sented a bluish red atrophie and wrinkled 
appearance, with slight branny sealing in 
places. Practically no subjective sensation 
was present.—-M. ©. OL. 


KN YESIGHT CONSERVATION IN INDUSTRY. I, 
(rordon. lincdust. Vanagemendt, June, 1920, 
pay]. ho. pp. 345-346, 

The report of the Committee on Elimina- 
tion of Waste in Industry of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies is authority 
for the statement that of 42,000,000 men and 
women engaged in industrial employment in 


so liable to develop tubereulosis and also sili- 
cosis that they are declined for work in the 
mines; such men are almost invariably under 
welght. Further, as silicosis develops in men 
With normal pyramidal hearts, the shadow 
tends to become more and more vertieal, but 
not to the same extent as in simple tubercu- 
losis. No explanation is offered of the ap- 
parent association of the vertical heart with 
a predisposition to pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The paper is illustrated by eight excellent 
radiographs exhibiting the various conditions 
found. Most adult males are found to show 
a certain amount of fibrosis in the root areas 
with the bronchial tree definitely outlined; 
as silicosis develops, the finer air passages 
throw shadows which appear as a reticular 
formation. This appearance next changes 
to a general miliary formation which subse- 
quently becomes coarser with the nodules less 
numerous. When tuberculosis complicates 
the picture at any stage, unsymmetrical and 
usually unilateral clouds appear while the 
heart shadow becomes ‘‘vertieal.’’ These 
changes are illustrated at the Bureau by a 
standard series of selected radiographs, the 
interpretation of which, in almost all in- 
stances, has been verified hy postmortem ex- 
aminations, 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


the United States there are 25,000,000 whose 
vision is more or less defective. Little exact 
information as to what extent of detective 
vision among employees affects industrial 
output, and what efforts are being made to 
correct such a condition, is available. This 
work has been undertaken by the Eyesight 
Conservation Council of America under the 
auspices of the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies, and a comprehensive research 
covering all phases of industrial aetivity as 
well as of conditions in the schools is now be- 
Ing made. 

Those whose oecupation requires them to 
scrutinize their work  closelvy—most _ office 
workers, hookkeepers, proofreaders, and 
others engaged in corresponding lines_ of 
work—find that sooner or later they must use 
elasses. It is equally important for indus- 
trial workers in general to have normal vi- 
sion because usually they must focus their 
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‘tention more or less continuously on a work 
enech, machine, or some process involving 
lear sight. 

Plant executives have recently begun to di- 
ect their attention to the question of their 
employees’ eyesight, and reports are now 
ivailable. In a paper box factory employ- 
no about 3,000 workers, it was found that 
2.160, or 72 per cent. had impertect eyesight. 
in another case, a metal mesh bag factory 
emploving 200 girls in a department where 
een eyesight was essential for the operation 
of fastening the long strips of metal mesh 
vith fine metal rings, an examination dis- 
closed the faet that 83 per cent. of the work- 
ers required glasses. About 8 per cent. of 
the total number were found to be wearing 
classes that were improperly adjusted, while 
barely 9 per cent. had normal vision. Other 
examples of visual defects are given, 

In addition to the increased production 
that results from better vision, the correction 
of evestrain removes a factor of irritation to 
the neryous system, and the resulting calmer 
state of mind contributes to a more cheer- 
ful mental outlook all through the shop.— 


M. ©. Bi. 


CONJUNCTIVAL FLAP FOR PERFORATING 
WouND OF Eye. J. B. Stanford. Am. Jour. 
Ophth., May, 19235, vol. 6, p. 423. 

While a man was running a machine for 
shaping wheel spokes (on October 6) some- 
‘hing, presumably a splinter of wood, struck 
iis lett eve. When seen about one hour later, 
ie had a wound of the cornea at the inferior 
temporal margin, extending about 2 or 3 mm. 
foward the center of the cornea. The iris 
vas prolapsed through the wound. <A_ eon- 
junctival flap was prepared, the prolapsed 


Iris excised, toilet of the wound as in intra- 
ocular operation, and the flap was drawn up 
over the wound. On October 10. the 
stitches had pulled out and the flap was slip- 
ping off the cornea. The pupillary margin 
was seen to be intact, and the iridectomy was 
of the button-hole Type. The eve Was not en- 
tirely clear until one month after this date. 
At that time the vision was 20/20 without 
correction. The anterior chamber was nor- 
mal and there was no synechia. 

Another case is mentioned of a man who, 
while cutting a piece of brass otf a rod, was 
Injured in the left eve by a chip. About two 
hours later, he had a horizontal wound ex- 
tending from near the inner canthus into the 
cornea for about 4mm. The wound ineluded 
all the coats of the globe, and there was a 
considerable iris prolapse. The flap in this 
case was brought up from below and the en- 
tire extent of the wound was covered. On 
January 27 the flap had slipped back into 
place, the wound was closed and the pillars 
of the coloboma were free. An opacity of 
the posterior capsule was seen directly under 
the corneal sear. 

On Mareh 1 the vision in this eve was 
PO/DO. Improved to 20/25 hy plus 2 S. com- 
bined with minus 2.50 C. Ax. 75°. The me- 
dia were clear except for the opacity noted 
above, and the fundus was normal. In the 
latter part of March, the man suffered from 
an acute iritis in this eve, which cleared up 
In one week. Some vitreous opacities were 
seen at this time. 

Ile was not seen again till December 11, 
when the vision of the left eve was 20/70, 
improved to 20/25 plus, by plus 1.50 8. com- 
bined with minus 38 C. Ax. 7o°.—M. CLS. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDIENTS 


New Jersey INDUSTRIAL SAFETY MUSEUM. 
/ Mrskine. Nation’s Hlealth., May, 1925, rol. 
, pp. £385-288, 

This article describes the New Jersey In- 
iustrial Safety Museum which serves as an 
official clearing house for co-ordinating the 
‘conservation activities of the department of 
abor, of the compensation, accident, fire, and 
life insurance companies and of the public 
service and railroad carriers operating in the 


state of New Jersev. While the museum 1s 
primarily concerned with the lessening of in- 
dustrial injuries, it also covers the field of 
public and home aceidents, and of commu- 
nity hazards, 

The museum contains among other things 
exhibits of industrial lighting, of industrial 
ventilation, of standard type steam power 
equipment, oft different types of flooring, a 
fire prevention display, a model cafeteria, 
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model washroom equipment, and model first- 
aid room, and an industrial hospital exhibit. 

The stabilizing of labor turnover by means 
of provisions for betterment, improved em- 
ployment methods, co-ordination of the per- 
sonnel activities, and approved types of sate- 
ty shop committees are covered in a room re- 
served for this purpose. Group insurance, 
industrial housing, and community and plant 
hygiene for the reduction of tuberculosis are 
also included. 

The article contains a description of the 
procedure for making the exhibits available 
to and of real benefit to manutacturers. 
KR. DD. 


MentTaAL FAcTroRS IN ACCIDENTS. W. R. 
Woodbury. lndust. Doctor, May, RPA SR vol, 
[, pp. &7-Is. 

A diseussion of certain mental errors re- 
lated to industrial accidents, of the impor- 
tance of health in industry, the value of 
physical examinations of emplovees, the ne- 
cessity of education of workers regarding in- 
dustrial hazards and the relation of rehabili- 
tation to workmen's compensation.—W, W. 


Tits CAusk AND Cost OF LADDER INJURIES. 
C. N. Young. Safety Engin. April, 1923, 
vol. 45, pp. 106-107. 

An analysis of sixty eases of ladder acet- 
dents taken at random showed an average 
eost of SSS reckoning in) each Case ComMpen- 


sation and medical expense.—R. M. T. 


ACCIDENT  RepucrTion, Am. Medicine, 
April, L925. ral. 
The aetivitles oft the lnited States Steel] 


Corporation ino aecident prevention have re- 


ris pO). *3()() 
Z pp. / te P 


sulted in the definite savine from maiming 


000 employees 


and deaths of more than 3. 
during a period of sixteen vears. 

With the installation of mechanical safe- 
guards only 4.58 per cent. of accidents were 
due to machinery causes, while 44.04 per 
cent. were due to hand labor. This was the 
ehief cause of accidents because of personal 
carelessness and the failure of workmen to 
follow directions elven for the purpose ot in- 
suring safety. Nine thousand employees are 
members of satety committees and they 
spread the prineiples that will reduee this 
hazard to the workmen. It is realized that 


the safe operation of industry cannot reach 


its highest level unless the continued inte) 
est of the employees is secured.—M. C. H. 


CALIFORNIA REDUCES FATALITIES. Safet, 
Engin., April, 1923, vol. 45, pp. 116-117. 

The report of the Industrial <Aecident 
Commission of California shows a decreas: 
of forty-two industrial deaths in 1921, as 
compared with 1920, while the rate of eigh: 
years is lowered 38.39 per cent. 

The Commission emphasizes the need of « 
placement bureau to assist In recovery in 
some cases, and to provide work in those in. 
stances Where it is necessary to change oceu- 
pations because of permanent injuries.— 
R. M. T. 


STEEL CorporaTION Cuts ACCIDENTS. 
Natety lngin., Apru, 1923, vol. 45, pp. 10 1- 
LO, 

This article gives a brief résume of th: 
accomplishments of the United States Stee] 
Corporation in reducing the number of ae 
cidents. Intensive activities of the safety de- 
partment have reduced the accidents 56.13 
per cent. since 1906, saving 39,513 men from 
Injury.—Rk. M. T. 


MINE Fire CONTROL SAFETY ORDERS ADOPT- 
ED. Safety Engin., April, 1923, vol. 45, p. 
1006. 

‘These orders were eompiled by committees 
of the mine operators, mine employees, the 
United States Burean of Mines, the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, and mining en- 
vineers. Some of the more important re- 
qiuirements are given.—R, M. T. 

Mine Rescue Work IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
R. il. Marks. Nat. safety News, May, 1923, 
vol. 7. pp. 33-24. 

This is a detailed report of the second mine 
rescue maneuver held by the Globe-Miami 
District Mine Rescue and First Aid Associa- 
tion, 

‘*Such maneuvers give the men trained in 
the use of mine rescue apparatus a fair idea 
of what would be expected of them in actual 
mine rescue work. It increases their confi- 
dence in the apparatus, renews their interest 
in the work and increases their efficieney in 
the work of rescuing men and building brat- 
tices. 

‘*It also shows to a great extent what can be 
expected from the use of helmet men in case 











* mine fires, brings out the faults and short- 
comings of teams and gives a basis to work on 
n ease of actual fire conditions. It shows 
shat ean be done in the organizing and plac- 
ng of crews, methods of attack and means 
hat could be resorted to in rescuing and re- 
overing men and _ bodies. 

‘The men are taught the importance of 
loser inspection of their apparatus and the 
langers involved, to themselves and other 
members of the team, in case of carelessness 
iv haphazard inspection of apparatus.’’— 
M. C. SD. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN THE OIL FIELD. 
R.S. Bonsth. Nat. Safety News, June, 1923, 
al. 7, pp. 19-21. 

The oil industry, although the second lar- 
vest and one of the great basic industries of 
‘he United States, is the last to join the war 

accidents. <A large 
work has recently been 
the Carter Oil Company, 
the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana, and 
ther oil producing subsidiaries of the Stan- 
Their 
of making their opera- 
tions as mechanically safe and as efficient as 
possible, and (2) of educating their employ- 
es to safeguard themselves at their work. 


ivainst preventable 


mount of effective 


accomplished by 


lard Oil Company of New Jersey. 


program eonsists (1) 


INDUSTRIAL 
FATIG 


THirp ANNUAL Report OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
“ATIGUE RESEARCH Boarp To 8lst DECEMBER, 
1922. HH. M. Ntationery Office, 1923, pp. 83. 

The reports of the Fatigue Board are now 
ecoming an annual event. The organiza- 

on of the work which was rearranged two 

ears ago is now proving itself; it interlocks 
iosely with the activities of the Medical Re- 
arch Couneil whieh exerts supervision over 
whole. Seven special reports have been 
sued in the twelve months ending Decem- 
er 31, 1922, which have dealt for the most 
art with investigations in textile industries, 
ut have also been concerned with accident 
causation, the laundry trade, and the manu- 
acture of pottery. Gradually certain prin- 
iples are emerging from these trade inquir- 
es, and recourse is being had to laboratory 
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An account of safety devices which have been 
installed is given.—M. C. H. 


MakiInc MAxweti MeN ANd METHODS 
More Sare. FE. H. Cotcher. Nat. Safety 
News, May, 1923, vol. 7, pp. 37-38. 

The author outlines the organized safety 
work which is being undertaken throughout 
the various plants of the Maxwell Motor Cor- 
poration. One division of the work will deal 
with the prevention of accidents through the 
education of the worker and through the pro- 
vision of proper mechanical protection. The 
other will deal with the proper care of in- 
jured workmen in plant and city hospitals, 
and in the home, and the necessary assistance 
to the families of workmen who suffer injury 
in their daily work. 

Every three months each foreman is to be 
given a card showing his accident experience 
for the previous three months and also the 
estimated maximum loss which his depart- 
ment very Monday a 
comparative statement of the standings of all 


should have shown. 
departments is to be posted, and the depart- 
ment which stands highest is to be given a 
banner to be kept until some other depart- 
At the 
end of three months, the whole department in 
each plant which has the best record is to be 
given a dinner by the company.—M. C, S. 


ment has won it by a better record. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


work to test them and to disclose other points 
which in their turn require to be investigated 
in the field of practice. An instance may be 
quoted: physiological evidence from (1) 
laboratory experience, and (2) observations 
on operatives; and inquiries into efficiency in 
(a) cotton weaving and (b) linen weaving, 
to the same conelusion—namely, 
the wet bulb 
is disadvantageous. 

In addition to a 


all point 
that 
over 73°F. 


any rise of temperature 
work 
done and in progress, the report contains six 
short contributions from investigators. Mr. 
KE. Farmer writes on the technie of this new 
The best methods of exploration 
have gradually to be found. There must be 
rigid adherence to scientific method, but new 


general review of 


science. 


and complicated problems have to be faced 
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and new teehnie has to be evolved, 
ent information 


At pres- 
by observa- 
tion from reeords kept by firms, and from 
data collected by an investigator in a fae- 


tory ; (2 ) 


Is Obtaimmed (] 


by experimentally altering either 
methods of work or conditions of work and 
observing the results; (3) by testing groups 
of persons physically and mentally to deter- 
their for certain occupations, 
their fatigability, their lability to accidents 
and the like. 


errors ot 


mine fitness 
Mach procedure Is associated 
which 
eliminated or sufficiently minimized, 


with eollection have to be 
Muss May Smith discusses the use of the 


sample as an adequate symbol of output 
When for various trade reasons total output 
is not comparable. The method employed 
is to cdliseover some act or series of aets which 
is repeated from time to time, and to take the 
period needed for the performance to repre- 
sent the state of the worker's activity at the 
time. This method was used with success in 
the laundry trade and should in the future 
prove of great utility. 

Mr. S. Wyatt contributes observations on 
Industrial conditions; he finds a growing ten- 
the direetion 


of the worker, rather than. as of old. to leave 


deney to modify conditions in 


him to adapt himself to the conditions. He 
traces this tendency in the eotton industry in 
the provision of suitable temperature and hu- 


nnidhitv, and of better illumination: and sees 


Its need in Minin zine nolse and avoiding 


monotony, in voeational selection of work- 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED ATR, DIMINISHED 


TION AND USE OF ELECTRICTTY., 
A\ Eo ('\TSSON DISEASE. OR DIVERS’ 
PARALYSIS, TR ED WITH COMPRESSED AIR. 
Wo. O7T. Pervy. = Jour. Am. Wed. Assn... May 
|" | i] (2) 7 Sere eomplete loss ot (‘O)]}}- 
trol of thr wer extremities following a rap- 
HEAT, COLD 
The Wh \- THERMOMETER IN STUDIES O| 


Til! 


Spr cial Re p., Né- 


Bopy kar «np Erriciency. — -L. anil 
others. Med 


. ’ n P . 
‘) 
ries Vo. y, a i sy ) 


; ’ . a“ 
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ers, and in voeational training. The ap 
plication of scientifie methods to the humaz 
element in industry presents a 
promising field. 

The infiuence of atmospheric condition 
upon efficiency is considered by Dr. H. M. 
Vernon. Ile draws instances from inquirie 
made in weaving, deep mining, the produc 
tion of iron, steel, and tinplate, the frequen 
accidents, and the occurrence of. 
ness and mortality. He shows that health an 
efficiency are profoundly influeneed by at- 
mospherie conditions, but that much more ex- 
act information is required than we at pres- 
The same investigator points 
out the directions in which work might be ex 
tended in the pottery trade, particularly re- 
gvarding the drying of ware, estimations of 
dust, time and motion study, and labor-say 
This old-time industry lends it- 
self to modern scientific methods on progres 


wide ani 


ey ot sick 


ent possess. 


ing devices. 


sive and remunerative lines. 
Mr. H. C. Weston writes a note on machine 
relation to the worker. The ne 
consideration for the operative by 


design in 
vleet of 

machine designers is stressed; and the advan- 
tages to be obtained through attention to the 
matter in reduction of aceidents and greater 
productivity are pointed out. Careful work 
is required, directed in the first place to mod 
ifvinge such ubiquitous machines as the loom, 
the lathe, and the stamping press to the needs 


=. Lu. C 


of the workers. 


PRESSURE, GENERA- 
AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


clive in Qi feet ap 
Thirty min 


his third 
water in the course of two days. 


i] aseent from 


utes in a reecompression tank at 50 pounds 


Dressire Cave 


complete reliet ot all 
K. Rk. D. 


»\ Hiy) 


TORS. 


HUMIDITY 


This report is a continuation of the two 
previous reports by Dr. Leonard Hill o1 
‘The Science of Ventilation and Open An 


Treatment.’’ It is divided into a number of 


pin 
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idependent sections, several of which are 
-yitten by other investigators who have been 
ssociated with Dr. Hill in his kata-ther- 
iometer work. In Part 1 Miss D. Hargood- 
\sh and Leonard Hill deseribe recent inves- 
‘igations on the calibration of the kata-ther- 
mometer, and discuss the formulae which fit 
he experimental data, while in Part 2 Leon- 
vd Hill gives a number of charts of kata 
nd temperature records which are taken in 
London, Switzerland, and other localities. 
The other sections of the report, which deal 
vith the appheation of the kata-thermometer 
fo questions of health and of industry, are of 
more general interest, and emphasize the val- 
ue of the instrument in many fields of in- 
quiry. 

Numerous observations were made by 
Leonard Hill and J. A. Campbell on the 
metabolism of sanatorium patients in rela- 
tion to the cooling power of the air to which 
they were exposed. The metabolism was in- 
vestigated by the method of indirect eal- 
orimetry introduced by Douglas and Hal- 
dane, and it was found that the heat produc- 
tion of the body was kept at a high level in 
children who lie in cots in the open air ex- 
posed to wind and sun. The patients absorb 
the radiant warmth of the sun, while cool 
air surrounds and cools the shaded parts of 
their bodies. The heat produetion of clothed 
adults exposed to cool open air is increased 
about 50 per cent., and that of children is 
increased 50 to 100 per cent. above that of 
individuals resting in a confined chamber. 
The light rays absorbed cause pigmentation 
of the skin, and the pigment prevents sun- 
burn. Patients require to be gradually ex- 
posed to the sun and allowed to pigment, and 
they must also be gradually exposed to cold 
air until they are accustomed to it. 

To test the effeet of eooling power on hu- 
nian etficleney, observations were made in a 
wind tunnel, the floor of which was provided 
with a wind tunnel on which a subjeet could 
walk or run at a given speed. It was found 
that adequate cooling power during the exer- 
cise kept down the pulse, and greatly relieved 
the heart. A similar fact was observed when 
work was done on a bieyele ergometer. These 
results should be considered in connection 


with the observations on ‘‘The Use of the 
Kata-thermometer in Industry,’’ which are 
described by H. M. Vernon. The same au- 
thor, in another section of the report, dis- 
eusses ‘‘The Index of Comfort at High At- 
mospheriec Temperatures.’’ It was pointed 
out by Haldane that the maximum tempera- 
ture whieh can be borne for some hours with- 
out the development of pathological symp- 
toms, such as heat stroke, depends on the 
wet bulb temperature, and not on the dry 
bulb, or the degree of humidity.  Hlaldane 
found that in subjects who were stripped to 
the waist the endurable limit of wet bulb 
temperature was about S8S°R. (31°C.) when 
resting, and 78°F. when doing a moderate 
amount of mechanical work (step climbing at 
the rate of 14 feet per minute). Vernon con- 
firmed Haldane’s chief conclusions, but he 
found that the endurable limit of air temper- 
ature Is greatly affected by acclimatization. 
In the final experiments of a series it was 
about 6°. higher than in those made a 
month earlier (for example, when no clothes 
were worn, and mechanical work was done, 11 
Was 88.5 and 82.5” respectively). The ae- 
climatization depended on the fact that at a 
given rise of body temperature, induced by 
the atmospherie conditions, both the pulse 
rate and the respiration rate showed a much 
smaller degree of acceleration, while the per- 
spiration rate increased. 

In another section of the report T. Bed- 
ford gives a number of records of kata and 
temperature observations in factories warmed 
by steam pipes and by heated air (plenum 
Installations), and in still another seetion T. 
C, Angus deseribes the ventilation tests which 
he made on board a large Atlantic liner. He 
makes a number of suggestions for increasing 
the comfort of the passengers, and it is clear 
that further investigations ought to be pur- 
sued on other ships. both small and great. The 
kata is particularly valuable for the purpose, 
and Aneus shows that the heating of cabins 
by hot air is a mistake, and involves unneces 
sary and costly heating appliances. As a 
rule the passenger suffers from too low a cool- 
ing power in his eabin, and finds it difficult 
or impossible to get the fresh and cool air 
which he desires.—H]. M. V. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


THe FAMILY STATUS OF BREADWINNING 
Women. U.S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur 
Bull. Now 23, L922. pp. a3 

This is a report of a detailed study of ma- 
terial in the census schedules on the family 
status of breadwinning women in Passaie, 
New Jersey, 


°9 


Twenty-six tables are given showing the 
proportion of women breadwinners from the 
total female population 14 years of age 
and over; the pereentage of women working 
in their own homes or outside their homes; 
the number and percentage of women by na- 
tionality; number unable to speak English; 
number by marital status; family status and 
family responsibilities; and the nationality 
of breadwinning women by industry and oe- 
cupation.——M. C. HL. 


THe Occupational PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 
VS. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull, No. 
of, 1922, PD. Bf. 

A report is presented showing the occupa- 
tional Progress of women. The report IS ali 
interpretation of preliminary census. statis- 
ties of women ino gainful occupations. — In 
L910 there were 8,075,772 women over 10 
vears of age gainfully employed in the United 
States, while im 1920, 8,049,511 women were 
ocelpredt, This number represents an in- 
erease sinee 1910 of nearly half a million, or 
17.1 per cent. Several tabulated lists of 
women are given according to their employ- 
ment im various oceupations.—M, C, HH. 


CHILDBIRTIL PROTECTION, Nat. League 
Women Voters, Washington, 1925, pp. 11. 

This report is written to make clear to the 
members of the National League of Women 
Voters the reasons for prohibition of the em- 
ployment of women six weeks before and af- 
ter childbirth. Various factors met in indus- 
trial work, such as continuous standing, lift- 
Ing heavy materials, the use of foot treadles 
or other work injurious to expectant mothers, 
justify the requirement of a rest period dur- 
ing the confinement period. Figures are giv- 
en showing an unfavorable report of births 
in an industrial city where, of every 1,000 
births. 221.0) babies died. 

France has adopted the plan of factory 
nurseries where babies may be nursed during 
factory hours, vet neither England nor the 


United States looks with favor upon this 
plan. Statistics showing the effect of factory 
work during this period are given. The seri- 
ous consequences are pointed out.—M. C. H. 


Critp LABOR AND THE WorK OF MOTHERS IN 
THE Beer FieLDS OF COLORADO AND MICHIGAN, 
(U.S. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., Pub. No. 
115, pp. 122. 

This report elves in very full detail a de- 
scription of conditions in the beet fields of 
two states. Exemption of agricultural work 
from the minimum age provision of child 
labor laws makes it possible to employ chil- 
dren of any age. Full advantage is taken of 
this opportunity. Children as young as 6 
years of age are frequently employed. The 
work consists of blocking and thinning, hoe- 
ing and pulling, and topping. <A large part 
of this work is done by migratory families, all 
members taking part. Hours are long, often 
running to twelve a day. The best available 
information showed that a child could block 
and thin about one-third of an acre per day; 
could hoe two-thirds of an acre; and could 
pull and top an area of one-fourth an aere. 
Women’s work was not a mere helping out In 
the fields when household duties permitted, 
but a serious occupation pursued usually for 
ten and sometimes for twelve hours a day. 

Such conditions had the inevitable result 
upon health. Physical examinations of chil- 
dren disclosed a high percentage of ortho- 
pedie defects, 66.1 per cent. of the entire 
eroup of more than 1,000 examined having 
cases of winged seapulae. Ilatfoot was also 
of common oecurrence. Neglected teeth, dis- 
eased tonsils, and defective eyesight were all 
numerous. One hundred and fifty cases of 
malnutrition were found in the group. 

Sanitary conditions frequently left much 
to be desired. ‘‘Beet shacks’* furnished by 
the farmers for the temporary occupaney of 
laborers during the beet season were fre- 
quently in bad repair and not weather proot. 
Typieal shacks were built of tar paper, cor- 
rugated iron, or rough boards, often having 
but one door and one window, and infested 
with vermin left by previous tenants. Such 
buildings, besides offering slight protection 
from rain and snow, were exceedingly hot in 
summer and practically impossible to heat 
in cold weather. Overcrowding caused com- 


J. 1. H. 
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ort and convenience to be sacrificed, and 
jade privacy impossible. Fifty families, 
consisting of from three to eleven per fam- 
jy, lived in one room. One of the house- 
uolds ineluded a father, his son and daugh- 
er, both over 16 vears of age, a younger ehild, 
nd a girl over 16 who helped the family 
with the beet-field work. Complaints of 
drinking water were frequently made on the 
vround of its being unpalatable or impure. 
Conditions were somewhat better in Mich- 
ivan than in Colorado, except as to over- 
crowding, 

A large number of tables of statistics show 
with what care the investigation was made. 
Illustrations help the reader to understand 
the nature of the work, and the conditions 
under whieh it is carried on.—G, N. T. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF THE ISSUANCE OF 
EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATE:. 7. Frye. U.S. 
Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., Pub. No, 116, 
pp. 25-50, 

This paper gives the results of experience 
in issuing employment certificates in the state 
of Wisconsin. Here, the permit age has been 
raised to 17 vears. A vital feature of the 
COnLPY nsation law provides that if a minor of 
permit age or over is injured while employed 
vithout a permit, or if a minor of permit 
ive or over Is injured while emploved at pro- 
hited work, the minor shall be entitled to 


treble compensation for the injury, and the 
muiplover shall be primarily hable for the 
payment of the additional compensation. If 
the emplover is unable to pay the extra com- 
pensation, the compensation-insurance ecar- 
rier becomes hable. I°ull responsibility for 
the issuance of child-labor permits is placed 
upon the State Industrial Commission, which 
iesignates qualified persons to assist in the 
vork, Close co-operation with schools is 
naintained, and inspection ot working ceondi- 
ns constantly made by thoroughly trained 
Omen Inspectors.—G, ms Es 


Tite PROCEDURE AND ORGANIZATION OF AN 
l. MPLOYMENT-CERTIFICATE OFFICE. A. ®. 
Davis, UN. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., 
Pub. No. 116, pp. 3-11. 

The Department of Vocational Guidance of 
the Chicago public schools includes the em- 
ployment-certificate division, the vocational 
siuidance and placement division, and the in- 
‘ustrial studies division. The first of these 


divisions issues employment certificates to 
boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 16 
when they leave school to work. The child 
labor law of Illinois makes the following re- 
quirements for obtaining a certificate: 

1. The minor must be 14 years of age. 

2. He must have completed at least the 
sixth grade in school, and be able to read 
and write legibly simple sentences in Eng- 
lish, 

4. le must have a promise of employ- 
ment. 

4. Ile must be physically fit for the kind 
of work that he is going to do. 

The child is first interviewed by a voea- 
tional adviser who is often able to demon- 


strate the advisability of remaining in school. 


Complete information is secured as to age, 
school record, and the intended employment. 
A doctor then makes a physical examination 
with special reference to the proposed work. 
Kyom 20 to 30 per cent. of the children exam- 
ined are found to be physically unfit) for 
work and their certificates withheld until 
they are in good condition. Co-operation 
with local clinies and dispensaries in building 
up the health of such children has been an 
important development. If a child is found 
to be physically fit for employment, a certifi- 
cate is mailed direct to the employer. This 
certificate must be returned when the ehild 
leaves, and the latter must undergo another 
physical examination before he can seeure 
new employment. The certificating office 
works in close co-operation with school prin- 
cipals, the compulsory education department, 
the continuation schools, and the factory- 
inspection department. Children between 14 
and 16 must attend the continuation schools 
eight hours a week. A deputy faetory in- 
spector assigned to the vocational guidance 
and employment certificate bureau investi- 
gates all complaints regarding violations of 
the child labor law and brings the bureau in 
close touch with conditions in the establish- 
ments where minors are employed. Every 
effort is made to see that the child going to 
work has the benefit of advice, guidance, and 
employment supervision during the first 
vears of his working life.—G. N. T. 


THe VALUE OF CERTIFICATE-OFFICE RECORDS 
TO THE STUDENT OF CHILD LABOR PROBLEMS. 
M. E. Campbell. U.S. Dept. Labor, Chi- 
dren’s Bur., Pub. No. 116, pp. 14-21. 


, 











10S 


working 
fund of 


Cannot he 


Careful analysis of permits for 


ehildren reveals a information. the 


value of which over-estimated. 


Statistics of working permits are vital statis- 
ties of the school, corresponding to the death 
rate of the community. Through them stud- 
les may be made of retardation, shifting about 
In Industry, the comparative mental capacity 
of those who drop out of school at 14 vears 
of age, and the capacity of those who stay, 
and the wage-earning capacity of those who 
leave school at the age of 14. 

The results of physical examinations point 
the way to revisions of health requirements 


In the law. The necessity of continuing @o- 


operative and part-time classes is clearly dem- 


Lack of correlation between wages, 


onstrated. 


tvpe of position, and school grade, as shown 


In certificate 


records, emphasizes increasinely 


need ot 


and constantly the Intensive study 
of the Industry and the oceupation into which 


When a 


reveals 


the ehild is certificated. review oft 


superior mental 


} ! - 
PSVCHOLO@TeCal Tests 


abilitv in children who are compelled to go 
to work, means can be 


developed through so- 


elal agencies to give these ehildren further 


opportunity for edueation, thus providing for 
those who show 
ship. The 


mvolvine 


promise of Intellectual leader- 


ISS Line of eertifieates 1s a work 


responsibilits ealls for 
officers of high standards who have studied all 
| and are capable of giv 
Ing wise advice.—G, N. T. 
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however, that it is practically out of the ques- 
tion for the average physician to state with 
certainty that a man is physically qualified 
for a specified job. Many physicians in large 
industrial establishments who are deeply con- 
cerned with selective placement of labor ap- 
plicants do not recommend the employment 
rather, they 
orade the men according to a code- 
ample. uA, 
fit for any employment within the establish- 
ment: B. for with detects de- 
placement : 
(’, for those who must be carefully placed 


oft personne! for specified tasks: 





tor exX- 
for persons in excellent condition. 
those minor 


mandinge some consideration in 


With regard to physical condition; and D. 
for those rejected as untit for employment at 
any work within the establishment. 
(‘orreetion of physical defeets observed in 
the course of examinations can be recom- 
mended by the physician, but many such de- 
admit cf 
The 
earlier age, When school physicians should 
detected the Even then, ef- 
fective treatment mav have been prevented 


fects seldlom other than palliative 


treatment. time tor action was at an 


have trouble, 


by eevonomie limitations or lgnorance of the 


parents, or by other tactors beyond public 


control. At the present time, the 


greatest 


value of the medical examination made as a 


prerequisite to the Issuance of an employ- 


ment certificate les in its revelation of 


he 
inadequacies of existing mechanism for the 
health of children of 


pre-school age in both publi schools and those 


care oft the school and 


conducted under private auspices. 
There is a rapidly growing demand among 


examiners in certificating oftices for standards 


of normal limits for physical findings. Care- 


ful physical examinations and sound medical 
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nd 7p.M.: the occupation must not be con- 
idered dangerous to the life, imb or morals 
¢ the child. Every child under 16 years of 
oe who goes to work must have an employ- 
nent certificate issued according to certain 
requirements. Employment certificates must 
bear evidence of age, and the law recognizes 
‘he following proofs in the order of their ac- 
ceptability: (1) a duly attested birth record ; 
2) a duly attested transcript of certificate 
{ baptism showing date of birth of child and 
its place of baptism; (3) a life imsurance 
policy in force at least one year; (4) a bona 
tide contemporary Bible record of birth; (95) 
4 passport or certificate of arrival in the 
United States showing the age of the child; 
6) an affidavit of age sworn to by the par- 
ent and accompanied by a certificate of phys- 
ical age signed by a public school or public 
health physician, 

In 1922. of the 1,600 children under 16 
vears of age to whom certificates were issued, 
only 6 per cent. were able to furnish birth 
certificates. 1 per cent. offered baptismal cer- 
tifieates, 27 per cent. furnished Bible records, 
and 32 per cent. brought insurance certifi- 
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cates as evidence of age. The remaining 34 
per cent. of the certificates were issued on 
parents’ affidavits and school records accom- 
panied by certificates of physical age. 

In spite of many difficulties, the enforce- 
ment of the age standard has been reasonably 
successful. Some cases have called for great 
patience and resourcefulness on the part of 
the investigator, but in cases where plenty 
of diligence was used, the results were satis- 
factory.—G. N. T. 


ENFORCEMENT IN Mi-sourt. A. C.-M. Wing. 
Ain. Child, May, 1923, vol. 5, p. 3. 

When the author took charge of the Mis- 
sourl Inspection Department in 1921, she 
found the child labor laws, such as they were, 
being rampantly disobeyed. Ten-cent stores 
were swarming with children; large depart. 
ment stores emploved children; theaters, con- 
cert halls, and other places of amusement 
likewise emploved them. The enforcement of 
the labor laws of the state has resulted in the 
disappearance of children from these fields of 
labor.—M. C. H. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ITLLUMINA- 
TION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


SANITATION IN THE Leap WorKING INDUs- 
PRIES. Agyasse-Lafont, Fe il. and ’. Pouillot. 
Lbstr. us follows from Recherches et inven- 
fions, 1925, vol. 4, pp. 34-40, 56-65, in Chem. 
lbstr., April 10, 1923, vol. 17, p. 1290. 

A deseription of the manufacture of lead 
plates for accumulators, with a discussion ot 
the dangers caused by dust and fumes, Re- 
port is given of a detailed study of all em- 
plovees (96) in one plant (Chem. <Abstr., 
vol, 16. 29206: Ileim, Chem. Absir., vol, li. 
O86), and recommendations for improving 
sanitary working conditions are made.—P. D. 


PiIrHeAp BaTHs AND OTHER AMENITIES IN 
CoLLiery AREAS. EF. C. Williams. Pub. 
Health, June, 1923, vol. 36, pp. 241-247. 

The present condition of the coal mining 
fraternity in Great Britain is here described 
with its lack of facilities for miners to remove 
the sweat of toil and the color-bar of industry 


} ; 


etore returning home, Today a tired, soiled, 





and clammy Milan) IS exposed to outside 
weather when leaving work for home and on 
the journey to the disadvantages of being 
avoided in the street or on a public convey- 
ance, At home a hard worked wife has to 
provide him with a hot bath taken usually 
before the kitchen fire in the presence of the 
family; for not 5 per cent. of the houses 
POSSESS baths. If the pit works three shifts, 
there may be a member of the household in 
each shift and provision for cleansing in the 
home has to be repeated three times a day. 
The call tor pithead baths in the interests of 
health, of psychology, and of housing is great. 
On the continent of Kurope such baths are 
provided. Great Britain holds back on ae 
count of the cost, but where baths have been 
erected their suceess has been complete. 
The writer makes a claim that the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund should be used for this pur- 


pose. The fund which IS raised bv a levy 


Ot Opie penny ()}) every TOV Ot eoal raised 


eee 
+ re eee ee eee 
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amounts to about one million pounds a vear; 
the aet controlling it lasts for five vears. The 
money raised must be used for the welfare of 
the miming community. There is a tendeney 
for the fund to be expended on recreational 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL 


ATTITUDE 
Andrews. 


le MPLOYEES’ TOWARD MEDICAL 
SERVICE. RR. EK. Nation’s Health, 
May, 1923, vol. 35, pp. 289-291. 

The author discusses the change in view- 
pot during the last few years on the part 
of both employer and employee toward the 
work of the physician in industry, until to- 
day “‘industry accepts medical service as the 
most necessary part of service which is estab- 
lished in the plant.” 

Mspecial emphasis is laid upon the impor- 
tance im a successful industrial medical de- 
partment of adopting the meght attitude to- 
ward the mental state of sick or injured em- 
plovees.—h. R. D. 

Wiar INpustriaL Mepicine MEANS 'rO THE 
Poanr Manager. FLOW. Dershimer. DTicdu 
June, 1923, vol. 65, pp. 379 


Manade dil bit. 


The article is summed up in the following 


profitable to the industry, phys- 
ical examinations should be made by a physi- 
dan with special training in industrial med1- 
eine, 

2. ‘The purpose of the examination should 
be not only to reject those entirely unfit, but 
to fit all men to their jobs. 

3. Sufficient time must be allowed for this 
done, 

The Oh. 
quired for every placement and every trans 


to be 
physician’s should be re- 
rer ot ad dahl from Olle 0b LO another. 

». Lhe 
work, 


6. She 


nurse should be trained in health 


follow correctable 


discovered by the 


should tL} each 


doctor and make 


defteet 


every effort to get it corrected, 


i. The physician should be recognized as 


a department head, on an even footing with 
all other department heads, and should report 


M. C. H. 


to an equally high official. 


SERVICE : 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL 
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facilities, while ambulance, first-aid stations, 
massage centers, pithead baths and canteens, 
as well as other basic needs, are being some- 
what overlooked.—E. L. C. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
PLANTS 
PitysicAL EXAMINATION OF MINORS IN AN 


INDUSTRIAL CONCERN. JL. G. Fiske. Pub. 
ITealth Nurse, June, 1923, vol. 15, pp. 315- 


3 16. 


While the law ot Massachusetts specifies 
14 as the minimum working age, it has been 
the poley of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company to regard 16 as a minimum age in 
all but exceptional cases. 

As a result of requiring semi-annual phys- 
ical examinations for persons under 17 years 
of age, industrial lite has less opportunity of 
The ex- 
teeth, 
Of twenty-six 


harmfully atfeeting young persons. 


aminations reveal strikine defects of 
vision, Weight, and posture. 
bovs examined recently only seven had good 
teeth. Those needine attention are directed 
to the dental clinic, and either are advised to 
make an appointment with the factorv den- 
tist or are given two weeks to have their teeth 
put in order by an outside dentist. All cases 
are followed up, and in nearly every instance 
it is found that the teeth have received atten- 
tion. The 
Vision. 


In all cases of underweight of 7 pounds or 


Sdlile method IS used for poor 


more. milk is given both mornine and after- 


noon, Special attention is given to those 
with minor heart defects or lung defeets. As 
a result of this medical attention, fewer em- 
plovees are placed at jobs for which they are 
physically unsuited, defects are watched. and 
working force results.— 


ra more efficient 


M. C. H. 


MEDICAL 


; | hs / -. Cs 


MXAMINATION OF CHAUFFEURS. 
follows from Bull, de Tl’ Acad. de 
med, Jan. 9, 1925, vol. 89, p. 47, 1m Jour, Am. 
Med. Assn., March 24, 

The academy adopted the resolution of a 
committee composed of Quenu, Tuttier, Va- 
quez and Fiessinger, recommending the fol- 


1923, vol, vie p. S78. 


lowing measures With regard to issuing li- 
censes to persons driving automobiles: (1) 


J H. 


I. 
Sept., 1923 


) 
~~? 














he chauffeur must be without exception 20 
ars old. (2) No license is to be granted 
persons with mental disturbances, organic 
sions of the heart, vessels or nervous sys- 
m. Sight and hearing must be examined 
y a special medical commission. Special 
iles must be published concerning the de- 
eee of the lesions which would make driving 
advisable. (3) Mutilated persons may 
rive if really able to do so with their pros- 
(4) The driver must be re-examined 
‘ter ten years or, in special cases, in three 
(5) The license should be revoked for 
ntoxications, especially if repeated. (6) 
very driver who causes an accident must 
«© re-examined immediately.—K. R. D. 


neSI1s, 


Cars. 


RELIABLE RECORDS IN INDUSTRIAL AMBU- 
Rooms. Div. Indust. Hyg., Dept. 
Health, Commonwealth of Australia, Service 
Pub. No. 23, pp. 16. 


\NCE 


The purpose of this publication is to sug- 
: for Austrahan indus- 
trial clinies, In an attempt to make possible a 


est uniform records 
reliable comparison ot the experience OT Va- 
ius elinies. 
Three record forms are presented in the 
ppendix: (1) a monthly 


, 20 | 
veneral 


report : 
2) a monthly analysis of lost-time cases, 
tabulated by departments and by age groups 


nd sex: and (3 


a monthly analysis of lost- 
me cases classified by disease or disorder. 
death 1s 


CAUSES oft 


\n international list of 
npended, \l. wi s. 


LESSON= DRAWN FROM THE SUCCESS OF THE 
SDUSTRIAL TTEALTH SERVICE POINT THE Way 
Rk LNCREASING THE NORMAL SPAN OF LIFE. 
Ohio State Med. Jour., Feb., 1923, vol. 19, p. 
‘4 8 
Dr. Otto P. Geier, Director of Employees 
‘lealth Service Department, Cincinnati Mill- 
» Machine Company, made this statement: 
if periodie physical examinations, daily su- 
eryvision of workers and working conditions, 
early diagnosis of disease contributes any- 
ing to public health, to the clearing up of 
ivsical defects and inducing hygienic liv- 
v, then the training of industrial physi- 
ans becomes a vital part ot any economie 
ealth program and should be reflected in the 
lucation imparted to the modern health 


heer. a) 
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In support of this idea, he adds: 

‘““1. We are living in an industrial ecoun- 
trv, in the era of ‘The Tron Man’ with the 
resulting problems of health and physieal 
efficiency. 

‘2. The industrial physician is the hu- 
manitarian answer of medicine to the health 
needs of all groups in this era. 

‘3. A physician devoting his whole time 
to the health problems of industry will de- 
liver more units of useful surgery, of diag- 
nosis, of curative care, of preventive medi- 
cine, of educational hygiene, both collective 
and individual, than 
the private individualistie practice. 

‘4. Placing a physician in industry, in 
stores, banks, ete., makes health a part of the 
workaday life—adds it to the cost of doing 
business—puts health matters on a business 
basis. 


. 


‘an possibly oecur in 


‘5. Consultation for diagnosis is encour- 
aged by the industrial physician to a greater 
degree than by the practitioner because the 
industrial phvysician’s failures stare him in 
the face daily; his uncured eases are adver- 
tised to all 
ment, 

‘6. The the 
human machine under a load test. He sees it 


eroups, Including the manage- 


industrial physician sees 
gradually get out of alignment and makes re- 


pairs before a complete breakdown oeecurs. 
Before and after an illness, he adjusts the 
load to the ability of the weakened human 
machine. 

‘7. In the supervising of as few as 5 per 
cent. of those gainfully employed the indus- 
trial physician perhaps makes more physical 
examinations per year where no illness is in- 
volved than are made on the other 95 per 
cent. of the workers. (Less than 3 per cent. 
of the policy holders of the Metropolitan 
availed themselves of the free periodic exam- 
Those that did ae- 
reduction in 


inations offered to them, 
cept showed 67 per cent. mor- 
tality. ) 

‘8. Teaching the breadwinner the worth- 
whileness of personal hygiene, prompt atten- 
tion to minor injury and illness and the value 
of physical examinations, means that more 
money will be cheerfully spent on these same 
facilities for the members of the family for 
whom he or she provides. 

“9. In ease of preventable illness or aeci- 


dent under a system of industrial medicine 
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the worker blames himself for the loss of 
wages and knows his employer is being robbed 
of production. In the other case, he usually 
curses his ‘bad luck’ and feels that the physi- 
Clan in private practice is fattening on his 
God-sent misfortunes, 

‘10. Industrial medicine is one of the 
safe, sane, stop-gaps, between whatever is un- 
satisfactory im the present system of medi- 
cine and that much heralded socialized medi- 
cine. It supphes the economical advantages 
of the organized treatment of large groups, 
but preserves the real values of the individ- 
halistic competitive svstem. Our statecraft 
Is of such low grade that we should desist 
from overloading our ship of state until the 
present political leaks are stopped. 

“11. Industrial medicine now supervis- 
Ing perhaps 4,000,000 workers and employing 
the part or whole time of possibly 2,000 plhys- 
iclans has developed im spite of the imdiffer- 
ence of our medical leaders toward this spe- 
Glalty and has attracted many good men de- 
spite the patronizing attitude of the profes- 
sion at large. It has sueceeded in the face of 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL 


this opposition because it is economically and 
socially sound. 

‘12. The sanitarian should be the strong- 
est proponent of the extension of industria! 
medicine, which is applying preventive medi- 
cine, collective and individual, in its most in- 
tense form-compelling periodie physical ex 
amination and demonstrating the value of 
the prompt seeking of medical attention and 
early diagnosis. Sanitation and the detee- 
tion of contagious diseases and of sources of 
occupational disease add further argument to 
the value of the industrial physician’s work. 
to say nothing of his ability to furnish re. 
liable morbidity statistics covering large 
orOUDpS. 

“13. If mortality and morbidity are to 
be reduced to the minimum it must be through 
the more direct appeal to individuals to ob- 
serve the laws of personal hygiene, to avoid 
quacks and nostrums, and to seek the physi- 
cian’s ald early. If such interest be placed 
on an economie basis, as in industry, this 
program will be definitely aecelerated,’’— 


Mm. &. Ee 


AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 


HOUSING, ETC, 


Llousina our Workers. J. 1. MeCand/ess. 
Brooklyn, VWarch 17, 1923, vol, 4, pp. 9.10. 15. 

The author deals with the shortage of 
workingmen-s houses in Brooklyn and. states 
that “‘the only way in which we will now get 
the cheaper houses SO ereatly needed for our 
working people, will be by a determined 
campaign of construction sponsored by the 
industrial concerns which would be most 
benefited hy a more contented working ¢lass. 
They might be built by a single industry, or 
by numerous industries working together in 
some form ot housing’ corporation, The pos- 
sibility of such a move in Brooklyn, as a re- 
sult of the Chamber of Commeree study, 1s 
most encouraging. —M. CLS, 


C(hOVERNMENT Tlousing For THE WORKING 
(‘rasses IN Bombay. U. S,. Month. Labor 
Rev., April, 1923, vol. 16. p. D4, 

The Labor Gazette, the official organ of the 
Bombay Labor Oftiee. contains in its issue for 
December, 1922, an account of the formal 
opening of the Bombay industrial housing 
scheme consisting of twenty chawls, or blocks, 


containing 1,600 tenements. This scheme is 
an example of a governmental enterprise in 
whieh dwellings have been constructed both 
more cheaply and more rapidly than was 
deemed possible when the original plans were 
adopted. The housing of the working classes 
in Bombay had long been a matter of publie 
coneern, but little progress was made in grap- 
pling with it until the government undertook 
an extensive program for the improvement of 
Bombay and its suburbs, which ineluded the 
provision of 50,000 one-room tenements for 
the workers. The chawls are construeted of 
conerete, The design provides for a skeleton 
framework consisting of columns, beams, 
Hoors, and roofs, and these are poured in po- 
sition. <All other parts are constructed in 
standard sizes, and brought, ready-made, to 
the site. As each chawl contains eighty rooms 
and each room is expected to house a family, 
provided it does not number more than five 
persons, the management feels that rapid 
progress is being made in relheving the hous- 
Ing shortage.—M. C. H. 


J. 3. Hi. 
Sept , 1023 
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AN INVESTIGATION IN A CoaL Mine (IIT). 
RK. Farmer, SS. Adams Nlephenson, 
Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., April, 1923, 
rol. 1, pp. 232-235. 

The authors describe a number of fresh ob- 
servations on the output of miners who had 
yeen trained to adopt rhythmical methods in 
the hewing of coal. One group of men, who 
were tested for a forty-five-week period before 


and oA. 


training, showed a 15 per cent. improvement 
of output in the next thirty-four weeks, dur- 
ing and after training. Another group of 
men, who were tested for a thirteen-week pe- 
riod before training, showed a 16 per cent. 
improvement in the next twenty-eight weeks, 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


during and after training. The experiments 
were made on miners of lone standing, who 
must have found no little difficulty in chang- 
ing their motor habits, 


and if a similar 


method of training were adopted in young 
coal, it 1s 
probable that far greater improvement would 
result. 


workers, just beginning to hew 


k‘urther observations are deseribed on the 


use of miners’ lamps fitted with translucent 


glass in place of clear glass. These lamps 
throw less strain on the eves, and the miners 
are unanimous in their declarations that the 
H. M. V. 


Innovation is a great Improvement. 


AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


PRESENT TENDENCIES IN) PERSONNEL PRAC- 
TICE. R. F. Lovett. Indust. Manage ment, 
June, 1923, vol. 65. DP. 327-333. 

This title of an article concerning a study 
of personnel procedure in seventy-four indus- 
trial and listed for 
the henefit of interested readers, ~M. CU. HH. 


commercial concerns is 


’ 


INpustrrRIAL Psycnonioacy. E. O. 
Abstr. from Arch. Psychol., Sept., 
Personnel 


ral. i. pp. 


STUDIES IN 
Brequan, 


9-53, m Jour. 


192?2.-Jan.. 1923. 


22, No. 59, pp. 
Re Dee Dec... 


{() 


{0»2- 


This paper treats of tests for general or 
special abilities, the latter part dealing with 


special abilities ot sales clerks 


and clerical 
workers in a large department store. Two 
scales for measurement of general ability are 
viven, and methods for guarding against em- 
| dull 


Movment of the 
The place of the psychologist in in- 


eciive are sug 


and def 
] 


VePSTeC, 


(LUSTY is discussed. TWO possible forms oft 


vork being the creation of personnel and 
production records, and the evaluation of re 
lable TeSTS, (;, N. 7. 

THe Scorr ComMpany RATING 
SCALE. D. G. Paterson. Jour. Personnel 
Res., Dec., 1922,-Jan., 1923, vol. 1. pp. 3d61- 


Zt 


(GFRAPHIC 


This article deseribes the development, 
uses, and results of the Graphic Rating Seale 


and takes up the safeguards necessary in ap- 
plying it. The scale is outlined in consider- 
able detail. It was found to be highly re- 
liable and simple enough for practical use. 
It has two chief features not brought together 
heretofore, that the person who 1s 
freed direct 
quantitative terms in making his decision of 
The other is that the 
person making the judgment can make as fine 


One is 


making the judgement 1s from 


merit in any quality. 


4 discrimination of merit as he chooses. In 


general, close agreement between foremen 


their 


differences in 


concerning workers obtained. 


W here 


eurred 


Was 
ratine tendencies oe- 
inter- 


No instanees of 


methods were worked Out for 
preting the results correctly, 


objection to the use of the scale were noted 


either from superiors or from subordinates. 
In individual cases. foremen, executives, and 
workers testified to its value. YY. N. T. 

A Metritop ror CLASSIFYING THE JOBS AND 
RATING THE EFFICIENCY oF CLERICAL WorRK- 


pers. MW. A. Bills. 


1922, JSan.. 


Jour. Py rsonnel Ii ics Deec.., 
PES SB vol. - ppp. ial: 59 s 

This article deseribes an experiment in job 
rating, and 


classification, personnel 


clerical 


salary 
about 3800 
As in most clerical forces there had 


adjustment in a force of 
people. 
heen, previous to this. little standardization 
definite effi- 


Four principles were 


and no system of determining 


cleney, fondamental 
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observed. First, a deseription of each job 
was carefully written; second, the jobs were 
classified into levels according to the degree 
of difficulty of the work; third, a maximum 
and minimum salary was determined for 
each group of jobs; and fourth, the efficieney 
of the worker determined his position be- 
tween the maximum and minimum salary. 
The experiment resulted in about 200 in- 
About eighty decreases 
were indicated but not The company 
accepted the arrangement as fair. The clerks 
felt that they were being paid on a well-con- 


creases In salary, 


mace, 


A basis for 
svstem work was laid that can be carried on 
later, 


sidered basis for the work done, 


Definite lines of promotion throughout 
Transfers from 
one department to another were facilitated. 


the company were iIndieated, 


It has thus been demonstrated that there is a 
lovieal classification ot clerical work that is 
practicable. G. N. T. 

ANALYZING RATINGS AND TRAINING RATERS. 
fr, A. Kingsbury. Jour. / 
LYS, San... 19235. rol. 


This artiele diseusses a 


I, pp. 341-389. 
rating-scale inves- 
tigation undertaken in a large national bank 
Ratings had been made of about 450 employ- 
forty-five department 


CES by manavers, 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
WORK AMEN S 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. Donahey. 
Ohio State Med. Jour., Feb., 1923, vol. 19, p. 

In his message to the Eighty-Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio on January 9, Gover- 
nor Donahey made some pertinent comments 
upon the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
Industrial 
siderable interest to the medieal profession. 


*. 


Rehabilitation. which are of con- 


When Ohio passed the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, it obeved the highest dictates 
of humanity and it also relieved a great pub- 
he evil by alleviating discontent in soelety. 
Ohio has made such wondertul suecess in the 
administration of the state insurance feature 
of the workmen’s compensation law that it 
has attracted the attention of the 
world. There are, however, some improve- 
ments that should be made. Claims should be 


entire 


¢ PSNODI1E / ia oe Di Esse 


LEGISLATION : 
COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 
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These ratings disclosed, among other things 
lack of time and care, and failure to appre 
ciate the importance of the work. Biased 
ratings were frequent and standards were fa: 
from uniform. An intensive analysis re. 
vealed as much about the rater as about those 
whom he rated, if not more; and by revealing 
the nature of common errors or individual 
misunderstandings and failures it made pos- 
sible a program for training in making more 
reliable ratings. A revised scale was devised 
and plans were made for the preparation of a 
rater’s manual, conferences of raters for 
clearing up misunderstandings, and intensive 
practice in rating until reliable results could 
be obtained. 

The writer well says, ‘*The problem of 
ratings is only in part one of scale and ad- 
ministrative technique. Rehability of rat- 
ines depends upon, and always must depend 
upon, the intelligence and with which 
each individual rater observes the activities 
and product of each individual employee, the 
deliberateness and impartiality with which 
upon his observations and 
checks them bv further observat ion, and the 
eare with which he records his judgments on 
the device provided.’ ’—G. NN. fF. 


Cale 


he veneralizes 


COURT DECISIONS: 


adjusted with more speed so that payments 
of compensation may reach claimants with 
The industrial commission has 
never had a force sufficient to accomplish 
this. I suggest that you give earnest atten- 
tion to this question and take such action as 
will bring prompt and adequate relief to the 
industrial accidents 


less delay. 


unfortunate victims of 
and occupational diseases. 

‘The idea of broadening the scope of the 
occupational feature of the work- 
men’s compensation law should be consid- 
ered. Industry should not bear any burden 
for which it is not responsible but the law 
should be broad enough to cover any disabil- 
itv or death that results from conditions im- 
posed by industry.’’ 

Emphasis was placed upon the fact that 
the financial cost of industrial aecidents to 


disease 


J. 1. H. 
Sept., 1923 

















employers and employees can be materially 
reduced by a state planned system of rehabili- 


tation for industrial workers. Donahey em- 
phasized the need for general consideration 
on all legislative proposals of a radical or pa- 
ternalistie nature, and urged the use of ref- 
erendum for such measures as affect the gen- 
eral welfare of the people.—M. C. 8. 





THe MepicaL OFFICER AND THE EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION Act. J.C. Pryor. Mil, Sur- 
geon, Feb., 1923, vol. 52, pp. 131-139. 

The Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act of September 7, 1916, imposed new du- 
ties upon officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Public Health Service. They are required to 
furnish reasonable medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital civilian employees when 
practicable and to keep the customary rec- 
rds on which appheations for compensation 
The duties thus imposed are 
diverse and make work correspondingly diffi- 
eult. The personnel dealt with is of a differ- 
ent quality from that encountered in the 
and the officer must familiarize him- 
self with industrial processes which normally 
do not concern him. <A consideration of the 
problems encountered with a view to pre- 
venting injury or disease leads to an analysis 
of two factors—environment and the individ- 
A study of environment calls attention 
io the necessity of hygienic working condi- 
tions With respeet to air, heht, water, han- 
dling of heavy objects, electricity, steam, poi- 
sons, machinery, and industrial processes. <A 
study of personnel problems brings out the 
fact that 75 per cent. of accidents causing in- 
The tactful in- 
vestigator must determine whether this is due 
(o fatigue, illness, home-worry, drink dissi- 
pation, or sheer indifference. Where the serv- 
ices Of a specialist are needed after injury it 
is the duty of the medical officer to call one 
into consultation, usually with the prior ap- 
proval of the Compensation Commission, and 
‘0 certify his bill for payment. The medical 
officer is also required to fill out the ‘‘attend- 
ing physician’s statement’’ on the appliea- 
tion of the injured employee for compensa- 
tion. He must also examine and report from 
time to time the exact status of persons draw- 
ing continuing pay for disability. It is the 
author’s belief that the adoption of a system 


£ an annual bonus to foremen in shops, with 
Vi ; 


services to 


must be based, 


service, 


ual. 


jury are due to carelessness. 
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a fixed reduction for each accident occurring 
to those under their supervision, would have 
beneficial results. He emphasizes the fact 
that money is better spent on accident and 
injury prevention than upon compensation. 


—G. N. T. 


NEUROLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE. G. 
F. Boehme. Am. Physician, April, 1923, vol. 
28, pp. 244-246, 258. 

This article discusses the problem of trau- 
matism, real and alleged, involved in indus- 
trial compensation work. The author urges 
that neurologists consider probabilities, not 
vague intangible possibilities, and that they 
render good, logical, pragmatic conclusions. 
(‘ases are cited where the question of trauma- 
tism was raised, although no traumatic lesion 
was shown and other reasons were sufficient 
to explain the condition. Bad neurological 
or medical advice often leads to unconscious 
malingering, and some trau- 
matic neuroses, are produced too frequently 
in the minds of patients by an avaricious 
medical attendant united with an anxious 
family, meddling neighbors, and an unserup- 
ulous attorney. It is a part of the neurolo- 
gist’s duty to aid in removing fear, not to fix 
abnormal psychie states. Reports to commis- 
sions, and insurance carriers 
should present a definite diagnosis besides 
the routine so-called complete statement of 
facets. The most probable conclusion should 
be given unweakened by a statement of all 
kinds of possibilities. Tangible, well-judged 
estimates of the amount and character of dis- 
ability should be made. ‘The question of 
compensability should be considered, and a 
fair, well-erystallized opinion rendered. In- 
surance companies, employers, and industri- 
al accident commissions all want the truth.— 
G. N. T. 


eonditions. as 


committees. 


HERNIA FROM THE EMPLOYER’S STAND- 
POINT. R. J. Graves. Boston Med. and 
Surg. Jour., March 29, 1923, vol. 188, pp. 
454-455. 


The rapid inerease in the amount of pay- 
ments on account of hernia cases has been one 
of the chief sources of personal injury ex- 
pense to industry in general, and particular- 
ly to the railroads. Hernia, especially ob- 
lique inguinal, is seldom if ever, due io a 
single shock or blow, but is a matter of slow 
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development over a considerable period of 
time. This faet, while upheld by the mass of 
authorities on the subjeet, is not admitted by 
a large group of physicians, compensation 
boards, and laymen. 

The Medical and Surgical Section of the 
American Railway Association has adopted 
the following position on the subject: True 
traumatic hernia is a very rare condition. 
Ilernia is practically always due to the pres- 
sure of a preformed sae or open pouch of 
peritoneum, to which is often added the pres- 
ence of structural weakness in the neighbor- 
hood of the hernial orifices. To establish a 
claim for compensation for hernia, the claim- 
ant should be able to demonstrate the follow- 
Ing conditions: The hernia must appear sud- 


RKEIEABILITATION OF 


REHABILITATION AS THE NEXT Step. S. S 
Riddle. Penn, State Dept. Ilealth., Nov., 
1922, vol. 1, pp. 18-22. 

The Pennsylvania Rehabilitation Act eon- 
templates the return of a severely injured 
person to a task suitable to his disability. 
Meonomic relief during the period of train- 
ing is essential. This is provided under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act im many cases, 
although workers injured in agricultural 
pursuits are excluded. 

Co-operation between the Rehabilitation 
Bureau and the Workmen's Compensation 
Bureau has brought about POO results in re- 
turning disabled persons to Industry. It oft- 
en happens, however, that pending litigation 
delavs compensation pavments or that the re- 
habilitation cannot begin until after compen- 
sation has ceased. In such cases, the Rehabil- 
Itation Bureau must make every effort to help 
the injured) person either through the use of 
Its own funds or through other relief agen- 

Under the law, the Bureau may not use its 
own appropriation funds tor hospital care, 
but it has arranged with various state-aided 


hospitals 1a) provide heyy Worthy CaSCS, (4) 


operation between the Bureau and the com- 


denly ; it must be accompanied by pain and 
tenderness; it must immediately follow some 
adequate accident; and there must be proof 
that it did not exist prior to the accident.— 
m <. 


COMPENSATION FOR TyPHotmb FEVER UNDER 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION Act. U.S, 
Pub. Health Rep., June 8, 1923, vol. 38, pp. 

27 2-127 3. 

Typhoid fever contracted by an employee 
of a hotel as the result of drinking impure wel! 
water furnished by the hotel has been held 
compensable as an accident within the mean. 
ing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act by 


’ 


the Supreme Court of Michigan.—bB. C., 


DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


pensation carrier, in the case of a person 
eligible to compensation benefits, often re- 
sults in additional necessary therapeutic 
treatment, particularly where the compensa. 
tion award is based on percentage of disa- 
bilitv rather than on difference in earning 
power. Industrial clinies for the treatment 
and functional restoration of partially dis- 
abled persons are being developed in state 
hospitals and by groups of employers, insur- 
ance carriers, and publie or philanthropic 
agencies. The line of cleavage between phys 
ical and voeational rehabilitation remains in- 
distinet, some authorities holding that com- 
pensable cases should come under the work- 
men’s compensation system throughout both 
stages.—G, N. T. 


EARNING CAPaAciry OF THE WAR DISABLED. 
(rourdon of al, Abstr. Trom Bull. al l’ Aead. 
de méd,, Jan, 30, 1923, vol. 89, pn. 177, Ln 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 381, 19235, vol. 
SO, p. Gb6O. 

Gourdon reports the results of re-edueation 
of soldiers who were mutilated or became sick 
during the war. The results are better in 
those who were injured (earning capacity of 
90 per eent.).—K. R. D. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION. INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION AND INDUS- 
rRIAL HEALTH. NOTES ON A RECENT CONFER- 

NCE IN Lonpon. W. F. Dearden. 

That there exists in the minds of most 
people considerable confusion as to the actual 
‘constitution and real function of this offshoot 
the League of Nations is undoubted, and, 
furthermore, there is reason to believe that 
nany of those who are better informed as to 
ts objects have but hazy notions respecting 
he details of its activities. It was therefore 

happy imspiration on the part of the League 

Nations Union of Great Britain to induce 
representatives from associations and other 
authoritative bodies interested in promoting 


ndustrial health and safety to meet in con- 
ference with accredited representatives of the 
international Organization itself. The aim 
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HRAL 


of this conference was to bring about, by 
means of discussions and explanations, a bet- 
ter understanding of the work carried on in 
Geneva and of the ways and means by which 
the efforts and objects of the bodies partieu- 
larly interested can be materially assisted by 
ad CO ordinating eenier., 

The meetings took place on June 19 and 20, 
at the Royal Sanitary Institute, Buckingham 
Palace Road, London. Among the members 
of the medical profession present at the va- 
rious sessions were Sir Thomas Oliver, Dr. 
‘ ¥ . >. eT na, lr, W. } Dearden, and Dr. Al- 
fred Cox, representing the British Medical 
Association; Dr. D. MekKail, Dr. T. Watts, 
M.P., and Dr. W. H. I. Oxley, representing 
the Association of Certifying Factory Sur- 
geons; Dr. T. M. Legge, Prof. E. L. Collis, 
Col. Fremantle, M.P.. Dr. C. S. Myers, Dr. 


ll, 
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Winifred Cullis, Dr. Robertson (Melbourne), 
and Dr. R. Legge (University of California). 
The scheme devised by the promoters was to 
select: four principal industrial health prob- 
lems for diseussion; to have these introdueed 
by well-known British experts; to brine out 
under each heading the way in which the 
International Organization could be useful. 
Mir. Il. A. Grimshaw, one of the chiefs of the 
Diplomatic Section of the Central Office, was 
present at all the sittings and, in the course 
of diseussion as well as in a preliminary ad- 
dress, very ably fulfilled his particular task of 
making the position of the International Or- 
ganization quite clear. He pointed out that 
this body was not an amalgamation of Trade 
[‘nions or Soviets, but held place as a well- 
defined unit in the League of Nations consti- 
tution established by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Its function was to secure by international 
action the adjustment of conditions of labor 
throughout the world to the requirements of 
justice and humanity; its constitution was 
made up by membership of subscribing states, 
at present fifty-four in number. At period- 
ical conferences to which each state sent four 
delegates—one representing employers, one 
representing workers, and the other two di- 
rectly representing the rovernment con- 
cerned—dratt eonventions were formulated, 
recommendations with a view to co-ordina- 
ting legislation in member states were drawn 
Uy), and selentifig @ommissions of investiga- 
tlon were appointed. Tle explained how the 
permanent staff at Geneva collected informa- 
tion from all quarters, both for the purposes 
of the conferences and for the use of sub- 
scribing states, and added that much of this 
Information would be available to properly 
accredited assoelations who eared to make 
application. Ife also intimated that the mag- 
nificent library of the organization would be 
at the ser ie of aly properly aceredited rep- 
resentatives of sueh associations visiting 
Creneva. 

The Lau were 


opened by Ar. W. LL. Hitehens, Chairman of 


roceedines ())) the first ( 


C'ammell Laird & Co., with an explanation of 
the objects of the conference. After some fur- 
ther explanations by Mr. Grimshaw, Mr, J. I. 
Thomas, M.P.. in the course of a very prac 


’ 


cal speech, said that want of confidence and 
mutual suspicion of each other exhibited by 


both miasters and men created mioast ot the 


difficulties in industrial life, and that he ecor- 
dially welcomed a scheme which provided for 
both sides sitting down together to hammer 
out solutions for labor problems on an inter- 
national basis. Lt. Col. J. A. A. Pickard, of 
the Safety First Association, opened a dis- 
cussion on safety and protection in industry, 
and was followed by Mr. G. S. Taylor, Senior 
Engineering Inspector of the Faetory Depart- 
ment, who dealt with the safeguarding of 
machinery and the necessity of collecting the 
experiences of various countries before action 
eould be taken on international lines. Mr. 
W. Graham, M.P., Chairman of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, presided at the af- 
ternoon sitting, when a discussion on indus- 
trial fatigue was introduced by Mr. D. R. 
Wilson, the Secretary of this Board, and Dr. 
C. S. Myers, Director of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, the former expressing 
the view that work on this subject undertaken 
in different countries should be co-ordinated 
by exchange of information. Dr. T. M. Legge, 
Dr. Robert Legge, Sir Thomas Oliver, Dr. 
Bond, and Dr. Winifred Cullis also spoke. 

The first subject discussed on the second 
day was industrial disease and injurious 
processes, Dr. T. Watts, M.P., occupying the 
chair. Dr. T. M. Legge, Senior Medical In- 
spector of Factories, in introducing the sub- 
ject, illustrated the importance and value of 
possessing knowledge of the most minute de- 
tails of industrial disease and poisonings by 
experiences during the war, and gave credit 
to the work of certifying surgeons for the 
marked improvement in the health and 
physique of the working classes in Lan- 
eashire. Professor Collis showed that. indus- 
trial health was concerned with workers in 
mines, in agriculture, on railways, and in 
offices, as well as with the factory operative, 
and that information from other countries 
respecting these various branches of industry 
would be extremely useful, an illustration 
being provided by the known superior provl- 
sion of pithead baths abroad. Dr, Dearden 
spoke on the recommendations of the inter- 
national body for universal establishment of 
vovernment industrial medical service, and 
demonstrated how insufficient for its full pur- 
pose was the service provided in Great Brit- 
ain. Dr. Fremantle illustrated the value of 
contemporary knowledge by his experience of 
vertieal hot water baths in Japan, and Dr. 
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\icKail, referring to a recommendation for 
iniversal notification of industrial diseases 
and poisonings, suggested that the list of 
‘hose notifiable in Great Britain was very 
much in need of revision. The chairman em- 
»hasized the need for a wider knowledge re- 
specting color vision tests for engine drivers, 
pointing out that, in his own experience as a 
Railway Medical Officer, he had known men 
rejected on color tests who were able to read 
the different road signals perfectly. The 
afternoon meeting, under the chairmanship 
of Miss Margaret Bondfield, considered the 
question of the health of women workers. 
Miss Constance Smith (Deputy Chief Inspee- 
tor of Factories) provided the opening paper. 
The question of maintenance being provided, 
bv emplover or insurance, for married women 
during absence before and after confinement 
was discussed. 

Though no resolutions were brought for- 
ward, there appeared to be no doubt that the 
Conference was much impressed with the 
present and future usefulness of the Inter- 
national Organization.—W. F. D. 


MEDICINE AND LABOUR. L. Carozzt. 
World’s Health, April, 1923, vol. 4, pp. 1-4. 

The author emphasizes in a general way 
the need of the physician for a special under- 
standing of industry in order to comprehend 
the workingman. He appeals to the work- 
ingman for his co-operation.—M. C. H. 


Causes OF ABSENTEEISM AMONG 
WorKers. CC. A. Nation’s Health, 
March. 1923, vol. 5. Pp. 165-164. 


Nwan., 


The author discusses the causes of absence 
in a mereantile establishment having about 
15.000 emplovees. Figures for a period of 
six months (from March 1 to August 31) show 
a striking predominance of acute upper res- 
absence 
Although 65 per eent. ot 
the employed were women, dysmenorrhea was 
cent. of the ab- 
Injuries, including those incurred at 
home, caused only 4.8 per cent. of the ab- 
The variation in 
absences showed its peak in February, with 
the lowest level in July. 


piratory infections as a C@auSe ot 


39.4 per cent. 


the cause of only 7.2 per 


sences, 


sences. 


elrve of seasonal 


A study of the relation between sex and 
absenteeism showed that the women had an 
absence rate over two and one-half times that 


. ; 
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of the men, and that the married women were 
absent 58 per cent. more than the unmarried. 
The explanation which the author offers is 
that the women are more susceptible to all 
types of illness than the men, and that they 
are more likely than the men to consider 
minor illness as sufficient grounds for absent- 
ing themselves from work. 

The absence rate among the older em- 
ployees was 41 per cent. higher than among 
the juniors (largely under 19 years). Class 
A employees (those in good health with no 
defects of any importance) showed an ab- 
sence rate 12 per cent. lower than Class B 
employees (those with minor defects, but able 
to undertake any type of work), and 42 per 
eent. lower than Class C employees (those 
with more serious defects). 

An attempt to differentiate between pre- 
ventable and unpreventable causes of absence 
showed that in six months, out of 3,000 days 
of absence, about 600 were due to unpre- 
ventable causes. The author emphasizes the 
importance of the attitude of the individual 
toward bodily discomfort as a factor in caus- 
ing absence, 

Kifforts to reduce absenteeism should con- 
cern themselves with the prevention of ill- 
ness and of injuries, and with the improve- 
ment of the physical condition of the em- 
ployees.—K. R. D. 


OccUPATIONAL DISEASES OF RICE CULTURE. 
P. Sangiorgt. Abstr. from Rif. Med., 1923, 
no. 12, in Il Lavoro, March, 1923, vol. 14, pp. 
89-90. 

The author reports the following diseases 
among workers engaged in rice culture: 

Dermatitis localized in the legs and arms 
from continual immersion in water. 

Gastro-intestinal disturbances due partly to 
the mode of living, lack of proper drinking 
water, posture, and loss of heat due to im- 
mersion in water. 

l'emale pelvie organs are affeeted by the 
poor hygiene, fatigue of the work, climate, 
surroundings, and posture. 

Kve troubles caused by Injury to the cor- 
nea, and conjunctival hyperemia from solar 
reflection from the water. 

[In addition the author found various other 
somatic conditions which he considered were 
caused by the work. He recommends by way 
of prevention organized diseipline among the 
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workers with instructive talks on the hygiene 
of their work.—J. W.S. b. 

Walker. 
vol. 13, 


The Tweive-Hour Ser. C. R. 
Am. Labor Legis. Re U., June, 1923. 
pp. LVUS-11s. 

Those who seek authoritative information 
on the twelve-hour day will do well to read 
this article. It is written by the present edi- 
tor of the Atlantic Monthly, who was at one 
time a mill. He kept a 
eareful record of what he saw, felt, and heard, 
and his conclusions are given in a thoroughly 
impartial spirit. 

Usually not all of the twelve hours are oe- 
l'rom three to five hours are 
spent recuperating from the effeets of heavy 
Never- 
theless, the time is not the man’s own, and 
the noise and strain of the mill are ever pres- 


worker in a steel 


eupied in work. 


toil and in watehing the furnaces. 


ent. Frequently there are runs of heavy 
work that necessitate continuous labor for 
fourteen hours without respite. The nature 
of the work and the conditions of extreme 


heat and danger under which it is condueted 
react inevitably on the worker's health, sap- 
ping his vitality and rendering him less alert 
few 


for his personal safety. The men, with 


POISONOUS 


HAZARDS AND 
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exceptions, have a deep-seated hatred of the 
twelve-hour shift and are anxious for a re- 
duction in hours even at the sacrifice of earn- 
ings. They have little or no time for family 
life, polities, the lbrary, or the church. 
There is a definite tendency for such labor- 
ers to become floaters, seeking recreation in 
an occasional debauch, rather than settling 
into good citizenship and family responsi- 
bility. 

The Iederated American Engineering So- 
cieties have made a careful investigation and 
have indorsed the three-shift system as being 
more efficient and humane than the twelve-hour 
shift. The latter still persists, nevertheless, 
not only in the plants of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration but also in those of the independent 
steel producers who comprise 60 per cent. of 
the industry. It is the writer’s opinion that, 
in spite of protestations of reform, nothing 
will be done to remedy conditions until an 
The 


accounting data for aecom- 


aroused public opinion forees a change. 
engineering and 
plishing a gradual and economical passage 
A rig- 
erous program of education to crystallize pub- 


from two shifts to three are available. 
lie opinion is now necessary.—G, N. T. 
rTy | 

THEIR 


EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


ON Tie DereTECTION OF BENZENE IN. Cap- 
wwers. cl. O. Gettler. Jour. Pharmacol. and 
Kaper. Therap., April, 1923, voi. 21, pp. 161- 


loi, 
In the analysis of cadavers only very small 
This 


Water 


amounts of benzene mav be reeovered. 


amount is soluble in the volume. of 


that comes over with the benzene during (lis- 
henzene in 


tillation. and as definite tests for 


have been lacking. 


dete 


dilute GCLILCOLLS solution 


benzene 
This ar 


verv little \\ ¢ lx On the H10N nt 


° ’ ' - ] 
lt) eadavers as been ACCOM] lished. 


findings, 
] 
i 


ticle gives a ease, with laboratory 


that is of importance in medico-legal work. 


The procedure for analysis of the organs 1s 


deseribed in detail. Results are arranged in 


tabular form. Death had been eaused by in- 


halation oft henzene fumes iN ad Varave. It 


was found that the liver. brain. blood. heart, 


and lunes eontained benzene in measurable 


quantity, the brain’ having the greatest 


amount. No poison was found in the stomach 


contents, intestinal contents, or kidneys; a 
trace was detected in the fat and spleen.— 
G. N. T. 

KRRORS IN DIAGNOSIS OF LEAD POISONING. 
Ne) ware and IT hee, Abstr. as follows from 
Deutsch. med. Wehuschr., Feb. 16, 1923, 
912, an Jour. Am. Med. 

} 1656. 


LY25, VOL. OU, DP. 
Schwarz and Hetke agree 


vol, 
19. Dp. ASssn., June 2, 
with P. Schmidt 
on the four cardinal symptoms for early diag- 
nosis of lead poisoning: complexion. border 
of eums, basophilic stipplinge of erythrocytes, 
and hematoporplivrin in urine. As a prelim- 
inary examination of blood, the ‘‘thick drop- 


let’’ is useful.—K. R. D. 


Tus RETENTION AND ELIMINATION OF LEAD. 
Proc. Am. Soc. Clin. 


5. ke 
Oet . 19293 


J.C. Aub and A. Minot. 














Investigation, Jour. Am, Med. Assn., June 2, 
1923, vol. 80, p. 1643. 

‘* After lead has been absorbed through the 
vastro-intestinal or respiratory tracts, it is 
stored nearly completely in the caleareous 
portion of the bones. Here it remains nor- 
mally for long periods, with the gradual re- 
lease of only small amounts. In one group 
of animals the esophagus was tied and lead 
carbonate was introduced directly into the 
lungs. The animals were given physiologic 
sodium chlorid solution intraperitoneally. 
When the animals were killed, within eighty 
hours after the injection, nearly all of the 
absorbed lead was found in the bones. In 
animals allowed to live between eighty and 
160 hours, only about 51 per cent. of the lead 
was found in the bones. When sodium bicar- 
bonate instead of salt solution was injected 
intraperitoneally, the amount of lead found 
in the bones did not diminish, but remained 
at 94 per cent. of the total absorbed lead. 
This strongly suggested that the reduction of 
the alkali reserve allowed the liberation of 
lead from the bones. We next found that in 
leaded cats starvation will cause the lead to 
become distributed throughout the organism 
and be excreted with increased rapidity. In- 
gestion of large amounts of phosphorie acid 
has a similar but more marked effect. Using 
these observations in treating lead poisoning 
in man, we have found that ingestion of aeid 
‘auses a markedly increased exeretion of lead 
by the urine and feces. Phosphorie aeid is 
he most effective method so far found. It 
s more efficient than potassium iodid, and 
‘auses a fourfold increase in the rate of lead 
‘xeretion over that occurring without treat- 
ment. 

“These experiments explain how distortion 
£ the acid-base equilibrium may liberate lead 
from the bones lone after its absorption ; 
Hey explain why lead poisoning is a chronic 
lisease with possible late acute manifesta- 
ons, and they offer a new methed for in 
reasing or decreasing the excretion of lead.”’ 

KW. RR. dD. 


ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF CANCER’ IN 
LUNGS ToLLOwING INTRABRONCHIAL INSUF- 
FLATION OF CoAaL Tar. N. Kimura. Abstr. 
Us follows from JUpan Med. World, March, 


? ra 


L923, vol, 3, p. 45, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Vay 26, 1923. vol. 80. p. 1545. 
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The intrabronchial insufflation of coal tar 
ina rabbit, killed on the eightieth day, caused 
an adenoma-like growth in the lung, In a 
guinea-pig, which had survived for 140 days, 
there occurred an over-production of the 
bronchial epithelium, which often penetrated 
the wall and finally made its way into the 
peribronchial tissue.—K. R. D. 


THe CAUSATION OF PHOSPHORUS NECROSIS. 
Budapest Letter, Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 
11, 1923, vol. 81, p. 152. 

At the meeting of a provincial medical so- 
ciety, the causation of phosphorus necrosis 
was discussed, The majority of the members 
concurred with the Enelish theory that the 
fumes of the lower oxide of phosphorus, 
given off from the moist phosphorus paste in 
the course of manufacturing matches, act 
locally. The other members regarded the max- 
illarvy necrosis as a local manifestation of a 
general disturbance. At the close of the dis- 
cussion it was concluded that both views are 
partly correct and that caries of the teeth is 
a necessary factor in exciting the acute local 
necrosis, but that the phosphcrus fumes exert 
ho specific action on exposed bone or perlos- 
teum. There must be some systematie predis- 
posing influence from a primary infection 
of the tissue as an adjunct to the loeal irri- 
tation. This explanation places the local irri- 
tation in a secondary position as an exeiting 
cause. This contention is borne out by the 
comparative frequency of the oecurrence of 
spontaneous fractures of the lone bones in 
mateh-makers of many vears’ standing, and 
the brittle condition of the bone assuredly ac- 
counts in some degree for the low resistance 
of the jaw to local inflammatory injury. Fur- 
ther, the bone of a match-maker and healthy 
bone show a clistinet difference in the rela- 
tive proportions of phosphoric acid to lime; 
this is observed also in eases of ‘‘ phossy jaw,’’ 
as it is called in England. By the aid of the 
roentgen ravs it can be clearly demonstrated 
that bone formed in young persons while 
working in factories In which phosphorus is 
used is much denser than it would otherwise 


he.—K. Rh. D. 


PHARMACOLOGY OF CADMIUM AND ZINC WITH 


PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO EMesis. FE. W. 
Nehwartee and fT. i). Al she ri. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Jour. Pharmacol. and Eexper, 


Theran.. By i 102? . rol. 21. Dp. - 77 Jour. 
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Am. Med, Assn., April 21, 1923, vol. 80, p. 
Eas 

Sehwartze and <Alsberg state that in the 
case of animals that vomit, such as eats, the 
chief effect of the oral administration of cad- 
mium and zine salts is emesis, which is de- 
pendent on the coneentration in which these 
substances are present in the gastric contents. 
This local effeet varies with the character otf 
the food, being more powerful when the 
metals are administered in diets of liquids 
than when administered in those of raw 
hashed, lean meat. The consumption of an 
average-sized meal of raw hashed meat con- 
taining from 850 to 400 parts per million of 
cadmium or 3.000 parts per million of zine 
is almost always followed by emesis.  Cad- 
mium caleulated as the metal is eight to nine 
times more effeetive as an emetic than zine.— 
KK. oR. D. 


CHRONIC INTOXICATION BY SMALL QUAN- 
TITIES OF CADMIUM CHLORIDE IN THE DIET. 
(OO. Johns, A. J. Finks, and C. L. Alsbergq. 
Jour. Pharmacol, and Raper. Therap., Ieb., 
1923, vol. 21, pp. 59-64, 

Various coneentrations of cadmium echlo- 


ride were incorporated in a diet which was 
known to be adequate for the normal growth 
of rats. Diets containing from 1,000 to 62.5 
parts per million of cadmium were tested. 
Very little or no growth occurred and death 
ensued when the concentration of cadmium 
was 1,000, 500, or 250 parts per million. 
When there were 125 parts per million of 
cadmium in the diet, the initial rate of 
erowth was normal. <All of the male rats re- 
celving this concentration of cadmium died in 
about fifty days, while the majority of the 
females survived a very much longer time, 
one of them dying at the end of 190 days, 
while another was still livine at the end of 
280 davs when the experiment was discontin- 
ued. A concentration of cadmium of 62.5 
parts per million had no effect on growth, 
the rate of growth and food intake being nor- 
mal. ‘The food intake inereased as the econ- 
centration of cadmium in the diet was de- 
ereased. Whether the interference with 
erowth was due solely to the diminished food 
intake was not determined. With a dosage 
of 0.56 mg. of cadmium per day no cumu- 
lative action was observed.—M. C., S. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


Report or Miners’ Prriutsis Mepican Bu- 
REAU FOR L921. Government Printing O ffice, 
SO, Afrved. 

This report adds another to the interesting 
series dealing with the great effort which is 
beine made in South Africa to brine silicosis 
and tubereulosis under control in the gold 
mines of the Witwatersrand. Aeain the di- 
rector of the medical bureau is able to report 
that an enormous reduction has taken place 
n the prevalence and produetion of silicesis. 

| examinations WeLe established in 1916 
ot all mien desiring employment ; ho ease oft 
stliecosis has occurred amone 4.111 men who 

ere passed as fit and undertook under 
eround work, and only six cases of pulmonary 
tubereulosis. 

Cases continue to occur, however, among 
miners engaged before 1916, and, during the 
twelve months now reported upon, forty-four 


eases of simple pulmonary tuberculosis and 


448 of simple silicosis were detected among 
a total personnel of 13,682. 

The medical bureau aims at eliminating 
from the mining personnel all persons with 
tuberculosis, since experience has shown that 
when it occurs in combination with silicosis 
the condition is far more serious than when 
either disease oceurs alone; thus at the end 
of the first vear after diagnosis, 27 to 58 per 
cent. of the persons with tuberculosis plus 
silicesis had died, but only 12 to 17 per cent. 


of the workers with simple tuberculosis, and 


4 to 7 per cent. of those with simple silicosis ; 
at the end ot the second vear the respectiv 
mortalities were 48 to 59 per cent., 25 to 3] 
per cent., and 6 to 10 per cent.; and at the 
end of the third vear 70, 40 and 15 per cent., 
respectively. 

Periodical examinations take place every 
six months. when any person with tubereu- 


losis is suspended and granted compensation ; 





























persons with silicosis are allowed to continue 
at work, but may accept compensation and 
eave. 

The report, which is prepared for the lay 
public rather than for medical readers, con- 
‘ains a mass of statistical information with 
egard to the work carried out, the age and 
origin of the miners, their legal state with 
regard to compensation, and so forth. 

One matter of medical interest is reported 

i.e., that investigation failed to disclose any 
indue incidence of nephritis among the 
miners, Which might be expected according 
io the experimental work of Gye and Purdy 


on the toxicity of silica. The evidence on 
this point fails to agree with indications 


drawn from the mortality statistics of sand- 
stone masons and others exposed to sila 
dust in Great Britain—E. Lh. C. 





TUBERCULOSIS AMONGST EMPLOYEES IN TOo- 
pacco Facrorres. World’s Iealth, Feb., 
1923, vol. 4, p. 30. 

In 1921 the Swedish National Anti-tuber- 
culosis Society carried out a systematic med- 
ical examination of emplovees in tobacco fae- 
The examinations were made by ten 
specialists, and formed part of an industrial 
hvgiene investigation into various trades, or- 
ranized by Dr. Gottfrid Thorell. 

[solated investigations had already been 
carried out in 1899 and in 1905, and the re- 
sults seemed to point to employees in tobacco 
factories as being the most subject to tuber- 


roOries, 


‘ulosis, after printers and bookbinders. 

In order to complete these investigations, 
irrangements were made so that as little of 
the workmen’s time as possible was lost and 
an effort was made to arouse their interest. 
“rom 84 to 98 pér cent. submitted to exami- 
nation. A distinction was made between the 

orkmen actually handling the tobaceo and 
hose engaged in subsidiary work, such as 
oX-makers, pasters, and machine-operators. 
‘wo other categories were also separated: 
the 


factories. 


ploy ees 
‘ 


working In 
working in 


open air. and 
Finally, the 
tuberculosis were tabulated in three 


ases of 
zroups: aetive pulmonary tubereulosis, ar- 
ested pulmonary tubereulosis, and doubtful 
iScSs, 

In econelusion, Dr. Thorell deelares that it 
- Incorrect to state that employees in tobacco 
actories affected by tubereulosis 


are more 


ian are workmen in other trades. 
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The report also includes the results of sim- 
ilar investigations undertaken in other coun- 
tries: for instance, that made at Jakobstad in 
inland in 1918, the studies of Drs. Brauer 
and Walther de Bade, and the investigations 
of insurance companies in Austria, as well as 
examinations carried out in England, ranee, 
and America, all of which arrived at approx- 
imately the same conclusion.—M. C. H. 


REACTION IN SULPHUR 
Il Lavoro, May, 


TUBERCULIN SKIN 
Workers. A. Cammarata. 
1923, vol. 14, pp. 129-131. 

Surprised at the rarity of tuberculosis in 
sulphur workers, the author undertook a 
number of skin tests. Of thirty sulphur 
workers tested twenty-nine had a marked re- 
action, and one was negative. A number had 


tuberculous relatives. All were markedly 
emphysematous. The author feels that em- 
physema with resultant increase of carbon 


dioxide in the blood produees an unfavorable 
field for the growth of tuberele bacilli in per- 
sons potentially tuberculous.—J. W. 8. B. 


TRAUMA AND JOINT TUBERCULOSIS. Abstr. 
as follows from Prog. Méd., Sept. 23, 1922, p. 
448, in Am. Rev. Tuberc., June, 1925, 
pp. 112-115. 

In a case, seen June 11, there is a history 
of an accident on February 28. Work was 
not interrupted until April 14. The physi- 
cian of the insurance company saw at that 
time a hydrarthrosis which no longer exists; 
Improvement in other marked. 
The probability is in favor of a lesion due 


vol. 7, 


respects IS 


to congenital syphilis or to tubereulosis. Ad- 
mittine, with reservations, that it is tuber- 
eulosis, this was revealed but not aggravated 
by the aecident, if there was one. The evolu- 
tion during four months, with a hydrarthro- 
the end of 
been absorbed, is the ordinary evolution of 
arthritis of the 
On March 17, 
subject fell while unloading a truck; there 


six weeks which has since 


SIS cil 


henion tuberculous knee in 


its synovial form. the second 
was pain, rapid swelling and hemarthrosis. 
on April 22 
papillae of tuberculous nature were found, 


resection was done: synovial 


and a superficial erosion ot the femoral CeOon- 
This 


probably one of those in which a latent tu- 


dyles, Recovery was good. case 1s 


berculous synovitis serves as substratum to 
first 
The synovitis surely preexisted, 


certain hematoses which are at purely 


traumatic. 








; 

; 
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since the lesions observed at the end of a 
month were certainly more than a month old. 
out aggravation by trauma, if not certain, is 
at least impossible to deny; henee the aecei- 
dent should be yudged responsible. Llow- 
ever, a subsequent recurrence of trouble must 
be imputed, not to the accident, but to the 
natural evolution to which such synovial tu- 
berculosis is Hable. In the third case a sheht 
contusion which cid not prevent the subject 
from working for five days was followed 
eventually by tuberculosis of the knee. But 
the knee has been cared for by massage and 
mobilization, and improvement was rapid as 
soon as Immobilization with compression was 
begun. The diagnosis, therefore, was tuber- 
culosis revealed by the aecident and agegra- 
vated, not by it, but by improper treatment. 
M. C. H. 


llookworM Di-rase AS RELATED TO INDUS- 
TRY IN AvstrraAuia. W. A. Sawyer. Am. 
Jour, 7 rop, Mi a May, L923, vol, Bs pp. 159- 
17 6, 

An investigation was conducted of mining 
and tilling the soil, since these are the kinds 
of work most likely to favor the spread of 
hookworm disease in Australia and her island 
territories. Amone the many mines exam 
ined the only ones definitely shown to be 
spreading hockworm disease were the [pswich 
and the Burrum eroups of coal mines in 
Queensland, The etfects of the disease were 
judged partly by the amount of anemia, as 
shown roughly by the hemoglobin percentage 


aceordine to the Tallavist hemoglobin seale, 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


(QCCUPATIONAT DERMATITIS DOLOMITE 
. : ’ ‘ ? 
lr Pittsh fps 1), raped] ; ie FS ee Arenh. Dermat. 
‘ / | ) } ~ ) q In 
} ? |] \ )* t 1 
|" } OLLOow]) ’ ~ Vas lf POLE ral TH) ~ 
| 
! ne by Dr. Hollanden 
J.C. a man, aged 49 vears, American, a 
“y y*? #4) 11 Lye »>* ’ * ri? ] * y) ,) stp. }] ° ], 
i tici \\ ' list Le ,? i { i = % Liiii¢ i it ca} \ Ciis- 
) areas Ot @hronie dermatitls occur- 
. , : . . . . : ' : . 
ring on both hands, torehead, neck, both Teet 
° 4c , 4] 4] aad rsa. 
and anterior portion of the thighs. The le- 
| + | ’ s | 
S] Ms petal (>?) he Teel spout three Vears avo 
] ] ] + | > ’ 4] adhe : - - 
and Involved me Test Vi ie areas WItThIn SIX 
. — ‘ . 9 . 
monthns, | ne les1ons were elreumseribed, 1n- 
{} roared. ar composed (1 pay) iles and LISSLUTEeS. 


and partly by a determination of the number 
and species of worms present. Experience 
shows that the larger the average number of 
worms and the higher the proportion of hook- 
worms of the species Ankylostoma duodenale 
to those of the species Necator americanus, 
the greater the injury to health. It is sus- 
pected, although not definitely proven, that a 
high content of dissolved mineral salts in 
some mine waters tends to inhibit the devel- 
opment of hookworm larvae in mine earth. 
It is believed that the disease can be readily 
controlled by simple regulations providing 
for sanitary underground latrines and pre- 
venting miners from working with bare feet 
or leaky boots. 

[lookworm disease in Australia cannot in 
veneral be classed as an industrial disease re- 
lated to tilling the soil. It is true that there 
are abundant records to prove that it is a 
rural disease. The fact is, however, that most 
adults wear boots while at work, and conse- 
quently are protected; the disease is most 
prevalent among children who eo barefoot. 
Practically every home has a latrine of some 
sort, Which helps to limit the spread of infee- 
tion. 

The most important single factor in the lo- 
ealization of hookworm disease in the Aus- 
tralian tropics and subtropies has been the 
variation in the amount of rainfall, for hook- 
worm disease practically disappears from 
the Australian white population where the 
average annual raintall is less than 40 inches. 

G.N. T. 


THE SKIN AND SPECTAL SENSES 


Because of their chronieity, plgmentation Was 
present, The lesions were very itchy . The 
patient presented a burn on the nose simu- 
latine a roentgen-ray burn, which was caused 
by hot steel splashing en his face. The lesions 
on his thighs were different as they were fol- 
licular infections at about the level where the 
intense heat of the furnace hit his legs. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Jacob 
said that he had seen this man about three 
times. Ile was unable to elicit any history of 
elose eontact with dolomite. Several other 
patients from the same mill were also seen bv 


him. and in none of them was he satisfied that 


J.1.H 
Oct., 1923 




















This 


lolomite was the cause of the condition. 
“ise showed severe seborrhea of the scalp at 
that time, and he thought the condition was 


all of that nature. The further history ob- 
‘rained by Dr. Hollander would seem to dis- 
prove this, however. Te remarked that the 
patient said that he did not work for six 
months last year, and that the eruption was 
much more severe then than it was when he 
vas working in the mill. This made it ap- 
pear that there must be some other irritant 
beside the dolomite causing the dermatitis.— 
M. C. S. 


LACQUER DerMATITIS. W. A. Pusey. Arch. 
Dermat. and Syph., Jan., 1923, pp. 


11-92, 


vol. 7, 


A man came to the writer suffering from 
an acute papulovesicular dermatitis, evidently 
caused by an external irritant. Poison ivy 
was Suspected, and treatment with wet dress- 
ings of aluminum acetate solution effected a 
The same man Game again 
however, with the same trouble. The 
and hands was 
acute but not intense, consisting chiefiv of 


quick 
later, 
dermatitis on his 


recovery. 
forearms 


The writer's 
assistant, Dr. Weber, investigated and dem- 
onstrated that the irritation was caused by 
Japanese lacquer. The man had been engaged 
An alcohoshe solution 

the varnish from one of these canes was 
ised in eutaneous anc found to 
produce large inflammatory wheals which ap- 
peared in four minutes and did not subside in 
‘hree-quarters of an hour. Control tests with 


discrete inflammatory lesions. 


in selline small canes. 


TeSTS 


Was 


ilcohol alone were negative. 

Lacquer is made from the Japanese lac- 
uer tree and 
Japan and China as the cause of dermatitis. 


has long been recognized in) 
ases caused by it have, however, been rare 
this country, and the writer records this 
he as the first coming under his observation. 
The fact that dermatitis is caused not only 
the fresh plant but also by old varnish 
roves the irritant substance to be remark- 


stable.- (;, N. ‘i 


Lacquer DERMATITIS OR DERMATOSIS INDUS- 
PAPULOVESICULAR LACQUER J. 7. 
Arch. Dermat. and Syph., July, 
123, vol, &, pp. 77 
At one of the largest pineapple canneries 
Ilawaii, every can passes through a hot 
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bath made of one part of a commercial lac- 
quer and five parts of gasoline. 
handle the cans as they come from the bath 
often have a skin irritation, usually in three 
stages: First, the skin becomes red, greatly 


Those who 


irritated and swollen, somewhat resembling a 
scarlet fever rash with, at times, severe itch- 
After about forty-eight hours there is 
an increased swelling of the affected parts 
and development of a papulovesicular erup- 
tion. At the end of ten days or two weeks 
more there ensues a period of desquamation 
lasting for several days. The more elderly 
laborers seem to be most susceptible. Re- 
moval of the patient from exposure on the 
first appearance of the rash usually results 
In a mild ease. 

The wearing of gloves reduces the number 
of cases very markedly. A bland ointment is 
recommended as a routine remedy. It is 
believed that the lacquer is the direct cause of 
the irritation; the gasoline may add to the 
effect and, in rare cases, may bring about an 
acute conjunctivitis without an accompany- 
ing dermatitis of the exposed skin.—G, N. T. 


Resin Dermatitis. L. G. Beinhauer. Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., July 7, 1923, vol. 81, pp. 
13-15, 

Beinhauer reports a case of dermatitis o¢- 
eurring on the second and third fingers of the 


left hand of a violinist as a result of resin 
dust particles falling from the violin bow 
over the fingers showing the eruption. 
K. R. D. 


IN ReGarp to A Lesion FouNp IN PorTery 
WORKERS. KF’. Barettoni. // Lavoro, San., 
1923, vol, 14, pp. 12-16. 

Pottery workers show trade stigmata in the 
the 
hands on the palm and palmar surface of the 


form of loss of surface epithelium of 


fingers, In those processes where the wheel is 


emploved. Friction wears down the hands 


which are moist from the clay. Infection is 
The the 
clove fingers or a covering for the palm of 


the hand.—J. W. S. B. 


rare, author recommends use of 


[INDUSTRIAL Kye I[NJurtes. FF. Allport. 
New York Med. Jour... June 20, 1923, vol. 117, 
pp. 7335-756, 

In an address before the Chicago Society 
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of Industrial Surgeons the author emphasized 
the need of: 

1. Proper examination of the eyes, prior 
to employment, by an experienced oculist. 

2. Suitable illumination in order (1) to 
reduce aecidents, and (2) to avoid mistakes. 

3. Shop goggles. 

4. Care of eve accidents. 
». Preeautions in certain oceupations, 
such as chemical occupations, ete—M. C. H. 


CATARACT IN GLASS BLOWERS. Berlin Let- 
ter. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 21, 1923, 
vol, SO, p. 1168. 

At the request of the medieal Inspector of 
factories, Wirth examined 158 elass blowers 
of a large bottle-making plant. In the 40-60 
ave group he found 382.4 per cent., and in 
the 60 plus age group, 73.8 per cent., with 
signs of eataract. These flenres are some- 
what higher than those reported by other in- 
vestigators, which is due to the faet that the 
examination was made with the pupil dilated. 
The posterior cortical cataraet, which was 
found by English investigators in 50 per cent. 
of the glass blowers affected with cataract, 
Wirth observed in only 25 per eent. It was 
noted that, in the glass works, protective 
panes of blue or gray glass covered all the 
work openings, but on examination of these 
panes it was found that they allowed the 
passage of all light rays, the blue panes al- 


most without change, the gray panes merely 
with decreased intensity.—K. R. D. 


‘* MINERS’ Nystacmus.’’ FF. Robson. Inst. 
Mining Eng., Cardiff. 

On March 22, and April 27, 1923, Dr. Rob- 
son read a paper before the South Wales In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers in which he put 
forward the hypothesis that miners’ nystag- 
mus was caused by chronic gas poisoning by 
carbon monoxide or other gases. He said that 
the proportion of volatile matter in the coal 
diminishes from east to west in the South 
Wales coal field and that there is a correlated 
diminution in the ineidence of the disease in 
the same direction. 

In the discussion the statistics on which 
Dr. Robson’s hypothesis was based were sub- 
jected to criticism on the ground that they 
were not expressed in percentages; it was also 
shown that when so expressed the correlation 
between the incidence of the disease and the 
volatility of the coal no longer existed. The 
inherent improbability of the correlation was 
pointed out by Dr, Haldane, who showed that 
the percentage of carbon monoxide present 
in coal mines is physiologically negligible 
and that owing to the increased barometric 
pressure the miner has a better oxygen sup- 
ply in his lungs than the surface worker.— 


Se ad Eb 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


Tite So-CALLeED RAmWaAy SPINE. JF. W. 
Curruthers. South. Med. Jour., March, 1923, 
vol. 16, pp. 216-217. 


As orthopedie surgeon for the Rock Island 
Railroad, the writer has seen a great number 
of spinal cases. Ile calls attention to the 
many varieties of such eases and their attend- 
ing complications. The subject of X-ray find- 
Ines is discussed and the difficulty of distin- 
euishine between normal and abnormal con- 
ditions noted. A case of fracture of the spine 
is given, emphasis being placed on the fact 
that in such eases N-rays should be made 
in the anterior, posterior, and lateral 
positions. Fractures of the spine are stated 
to be rather common and not to be considered 
serious if there are no neurologieal findings ; 


if these are present, the injury should be 
judged according to the symptoms.—G, N. T. 


Macuine INJURIES OF THE TIAND. Mandl. 
Wien. klin. Wehnschr., 1923, 36, p. 137. 

A summary is given of results in cases of 
torn ligaments, opening of the small joints, 
and complicated fractures of the phalanges. 
Conservative procedure with primary suture 
after suitable cleansing with Pregl’s solution 
has resulted in good functional recoveries. 
In general, the healing tendency in the hands 
of workers is no worse than in the hands of 
other patients. Radical treatment in many 
eases has resulted in an average of fifteen 
days for recovery as compared with forty 
five days for healing, following simple band- 
agine of the injured hand.—B. C. 















































INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: 


MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN MuscuLar EFFI- 
CIENCY IN WoMEN. L. M. Moore and J. L. 
Barker. Am, Jour. Physiol., May, 1923, vel. 
64, pp. 405-415, 

‘Daily observations of muscular efficiency 
in women over periods including from 2 to 
12 monthly eyeles each, with a total of 88 
eveles, revealed periodically recurring varia- 
tions coincident with the monthly eycle. 

“The typical variations are a menstrual 


ABSTRACTS 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


decrease in strength followed by an inter- 
and premenstrual increase extending through- 
out the greater part of the cycle, but broken 
at about the 23rd day by a sharp fall of short 
duration. 

‘There is no indication of a marked de- 
pression during normal menstruation suffi- 
cient to interfere appreciably with women’s 
activities.’’—M. C. 8. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERA- 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


SKIN INJURIES FROM ELECTRICITY. S, 
Jellinek. Wien. klin. Wehnsehr., 1923, vol. 
36, pp. 157-158. 


The burns may be of all degrees, even to 
local ashine of the bone. Metallization is also 
frequent, the finely divided metal ecloring the 
Iron usually produces a brownish- 
black coloration, and copper, a_yellowish- 
The metallized skin peels off in a 
short time, but the nails retain the metalliza- 
tion until they have grown out of the nail 
bed. Discoloration and precipitation 
found as a result of electrolysis. The me- 
chanical lesions are numerous, but the elec- 
trie current mark is a peculiar and charac- 


tISSUES, 


brown. 


are 


HEAT, COLD 


A PSYCHROMETRIC CHAMBER AND ITS USEs. 
R.R. Sayers and W. J. McConnell. Nation’s 
Health, April, 1923, vol. 35, pp. 237-2359, 

This article gives in condensed form the 
material contained in the paper by MeCon- 


WOMEN AND 


THE QUESTION OF PHysicAL INJURY TO THE 
WoRKING CHILD OF FOURTEEN TO SIXTEEN. 
MH. G. Rowell. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., 
Vay 31, 1923, vol. 188, pp. &56-858., 

Reference is made to children employed 
chiefly in the textile mills of New Bedford. 
\lass. The physical cain of these children 


AND 


CHILDREN 


teristic dermal change. It is peculiar in c¢lin- 
igal behavior, in pathological anatomy and 
This mark is not 
a burn in the ordinary sense, there being no 
blisters, reddening or pain. It 
[It remains for weeks, 
and then is cast. off, together With necrotic 


histology, and in etiology. 


Is usually 
round and pale vellow. 


tissue, to give way to highly vascularized 
oranulation. which and 
loses the vascularization to form a sear. 


remains soft never 

The 
hair is not burned or singed. 

The electric mark should be distinguished 
from burns due to flash or are. The effeets of 
each are quite different, though they may be 
merged in particular cases.—B. C, 


HUMIDITY 


nell and Houghten on ‘‘Some Physiological 
Reactions to High Temperatures and Humid- 
ities,’? which was reviewed in the Abstract 
Section of Tris JOURNAL, 1925-1924, 5, 67.— 


rs L, 


IN INDUSTRY 


during the period of employment was con- 
sistently positive. In those tasks permitted 
by the Massachusetts law, the possible danger 
to the health of the normal child 1s not 


vreat, 


a 


very 
Normal growth does not seem to have 


been arrested hy working. 3. ie 
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JOURNAL ()E 
SUGAR Bret FITELDS OF 
W. Armentrout, S. A. Brown, 
Nat. Child Labor Comm.. 


C'nitp LABOR IN ‘TH 
MicHicaAN, W, 
and C'. EB. 
New York, 1923. 

This study made by the National Child 
Labor Committee during the beet season of 


Gibbons. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION : 


INDUSTRIAL 


FAC TORY 





HYGIENE 


1922 substantiates statements made in earlier 
investigations in Michigan and Colorado. It 
deseribes the working conditions of children: 
their family status; livine conditions; land 
tenure; the organization of the industry; and 
school relations and opportunities.—M. C. H. 


CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINA- 


TION, VENTILATION, HEATING,WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


CONTROLLING AIR CONDITIONS IN 


PLANT. Abstr. as follows from Dodge Idea, 
Way, 1923, pp. 12-18, in Am. Management 
Rev., June, 1923. vol. 12. p. LY, 


INDUSTRIAL 
HOSPITALS IN 


The PsycnoLogy or THE MerpicaL [EXAMI- 
NATION, BD. A. Buell. lndust. Doctor, June, 
1925, vol. 1, pp. 11/-119. 

Dr. Buell discusses the importance of eon- 
factor 
complicating many cases of Industrial injury. 


sideration of mental disability as a 
The idea of disability is frequently fixed by 
unserupulous or injudicious comment of phy- 
He beheves that 
full-time physicians 


siglans attending such eases. 
corporations employing 


should have at least One qualified to eonduet 


THE 


MEDICAL SERVICE: 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


This article covers quite completely the 
practical problem of maintaining the health 
of workers through adequate ventilation.— 
M. C. S. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


psychiatric examinations. It is very desirable 
that injured workmen be informed fully re- 
varding their legal rights, as ignorance of 
such rights is responsible for much of the 
mental disorder following industrial injuries. 
As progress is made in the prevention and re- 
demption of physical disability, so will the 
future bring thought for the prevention of 
mental disability and for the rehabilitation of 
the mentally disabled.—W. W. 


J.1.8 
Oct., 1922 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF CHIEF INSPECTOR OF 


lACTORIES FOR 1922. JI. M. Stationery Office, 
LI235, pp. 153. Cmd. 1920, 
A review is first given of the state of trade 
Yet the 
from 139,596 
0 137.508 while the number of workshops 
ieclined from 148,266 to 145,684. The tend- 
ney for factories to increase and for work- 


luring 1922, a year of depression. 


registered factories Increased 


tops to decrease in number has been mani- 
est in the figures for several vears; it is wel- 
‘ome as better conditions of labor are to be 
ind in larger coneerns. Special attention 
s viven to safety and accident prevention, 
ind the need for working out severity anc 
without such 


requeney rates is stressed: 


rates the value of preventive measures can- 


ot be estimated. The safety-first move- 
ent is growing slowly but surely. Its sue- 
ess is shown by three examples: in one a 


299 


‘requeney rate fell from 32.8 in 1920 to 
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In 1922, and a severity rate from 1.44 to 0.88; 
in a second the frequency rate fell from 50 in 
1919 to 28 in 1922, and the severity rate from 
3.1 to 0.7: in a third the aecident 
sation paid per £100 wages which was 5/61. 
In 1914 and 5/3 in 1915 fell to 2/6 in 1920 
and 2/10 in 1922. Several types of aceident 
are discussed and tables are given analyzing 
and 


compen- 


acerdents die to eranes power presses, 


The personal (in contrast to the mechanical 


element in aceident Gausation is broueht out 


by analysis of dock accidents im London 
Where 50 per cent. of the aecidents were due 
tO persons slipping or falling, or to pinches, 
ents, and seratches, strains, sprains, and rup- 
tures. In many other instances, also, as in 
being struck by moving objeets, this element 
plays an important part. In truth, hazardous 
practices are more serious than lack of safe- 
enards. 


The removal of dust and fumes by mechan- 
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ical ventilation continues to be improved in 
many processes; one of the most difficult 
cases is that of dust from = stripping and 
grinding roller and clearer ecards in the cotton 
Industry, which in time past was the cause of 
strippers’ asthma; in this connection a vae- 
uum system Is) giving promising results. 
Steam in dye works presents another problem 
only to be solved by dry heat, keeping the 
temperature above fog point. Reference is 
made to lighting; glare from inadequately 
shaded and badly placed lamps is a greater 
eause of trouble than a low standard of illu- 
mination. tJlours of work are reported to 
have been reduced to from forty-four to forty- 
eight hours per week without resort to legis- 
lation, and no tendency to extension is mani- 
fest. Workers do not desire it and employers 
object to paying high overtime rates; while 
output is said to be nearly up to that of the 
longer hours. The interesting new system of 
two eight-hour shifts between 6 A.M. and 
10 rem. has not vet been used sufficiently to 
pronounce upon; but in a few instances it 
is proving an unqualified success. Statutory 
welfare, enforced by orders, IS progressing ; 
and voluntary welfare schemes, in which the 
true spirit of welfare is manifest, continue to 
vain ground notwithstanding hard times 
irst-aid and ambulance work has gone ahead, 
and is now an integral part of the organiza- 
tion of most factories; a close relation is re- 
ported between the occurrence of septic Cases 
and laek of recourse to early treatment, and 
one @ase Is quoted In which on account of 
lessened sick claims the levy was reduced 
simultaneously with an increased seale of in- 
validity payments, 

Dr. T. M. Legge contributes a chapter 
dealing with the work of the medical staff. 
Cases of lead poisoning remained low—less 
than half the number which occurred annu- 
ally from 1912 to 1914; this result has fol 
lowed concentration on lead dust as the para- 
mount risk, and its prevention. An analysis 
Is given of notified cases of epitheliomatous 
ulceration distributed by age, length of em 
plovment, and material at fault——piteh, tar. 
or paraffin, The faee and neck were involved 
in 47 per cent. of the cases, the serotum and 
groin in St per cent.. and the hand and fore- 
arm in TS per cent. The table giving the 
results of medieal examinations by eertifyving 


urveons Shows how the half-time employ- 


ment of children has disappeared; only 42 
were passed for such work out of a total o 
258,462. Again the number of girls certifie: 
between 14 and 16 years of age much exceed 
that of boys—152,523 compared with 99,36: 
Rejections for medical reasons amounted ¢: 
2 per cent. 

When reporting upon electrical accidents 
Mr. G, S. Ram reiterates the importance o 
application of artificial respiration over lon: 
periods, Cases are quoted of recovery afte) 
4, 10, 15, 20, 30, and 45 minutes, while in 
other cases either no effort was made at al! 
or it was made for only a few minutes. In 
one case artificial respiration ‘‘was applied 
for one minute until an attendant from thi 
ambulanee room arrived, pronounced the pa 
tient dead and proceeded to tie up his jaw.’ 
Mr. Ram records an observation of much in 
terest when he states that ‘‘where a man has 
received a very severe and prolonged shock 
and has then had a bad fall, if he escapes 
fatal injuries from the latter as by fracture 
of the skull, he recovers from the shock.’’ 
Hlenee he suggests that mechanical shock 
might prove a suecessful form of treatment 
even Where cardiae fibrillation has occurred. 

Reference to special research investigations 
included in this report 1s made elsewhere.— 


B. lL. C. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN CHINA. J. B. 
Tayler and W. T. Zung. Internat. Labou 
Rev., July, 1923, vol. 8, pp. 1-20. 

This review of the present state of invasion 
of China by modern industrial methods is full 
of interest to the student of the industrial 
revolution in Europe. Today in different 
parts of that vast country are to be found in 
existence at one and the same time home in- 
dustries and trade guilds resembling those ot 
medieval times; overcrowded industrial eities 
with exploitation of child labor, unrestrict 
ed hours of work, and disregard of all 
care of human life—conditions reminiscent ol 
Lancashire in the early nineteenth century 
and here and there up-to-date factories with 
first-aid equipment, dining room, cloak room, 
nine-hour day, no Sunday work, and no child 
labor. China is suddenly faced with modern 
industrialism, and is attempting in a fev 
vears to take at a bound what has taken tw 
hundred years of rapid progress among whit: 
races. The signs as vet are few that the worst 


J.1 | 
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of our mistakes are being avoided. Our 
‘thoughts revert to the words of Owen and 
the reports of Chadwick when we read of 120 
workmen living, working, eating, sleeping in 
twenty small rooms. The looms were placed 
on each side of the doorways, with beds be- 
yond in the background. The men suffer 
much debility in the damp heat of summer 
and dysentery is common. The authors tell 
also of ‘apprentices’? who come hundreds of 
miles from a neighboring provinee, and who 
are entirely in the hands of the emplover. 
These lads serve long terms of apprentice- 
ship with no pay except a few dollars a year 
and sueh keep as is suggested above, and no 
prospeet of occupation at the end. Even in 
the newer and larger taetories hygiene = 1s 
ventilation and dust prevention 
are unheard of; yellow phosphorus is used in 
the manutacture of 


negvleeted : 
and cases otf 
phossy jaw are frequent; machinery is un- 
and terrible 


matches 


vuarded accidents to young 
children are frequent; boys are employed in 
vrlass works from 6 a.m. to 11 P.M.: a work- 
ing day in silk filatures in Shanghai of four- 
teen and a half hours is common and knit- 
ting machinery is often run sixteen and even 
seventeen hours a day. Of a very truth un- 
less China wakes to the good things of mod- 
ern industry instead of adopting all the 
worst, She will rue the day, and that quickly. 
when she allowed the foreigner to invade her 
shores and subvert her centuries-old eiviliza- 
tion.—E. L. C. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LAaBpor LAws AND Fac- 
TORY INSPECTION IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN 
(COUNTRIES. G, M. Price. U.S. Month. La- 
hor Rev... June 1923, vol. 16, pp. 1-19. 

The writer discusses his subject under the 
following headings: (1) breakdown of fae- 
tory inspection during the war; (2) slow re- 
covery during reeonstruction period; (3) 
number of industrial establishments: (4) 
changes in organization; (5) 


spectors: (6 


salaries of in- 
selection of inspectors and 
assistant inspectors; (7) works councils, shop 
committees, ete., and medical factory inspec- 
tion. 

The visited were England. 
l'rance, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium.—R. B. C. 


countries 


[INpDUstTRIAL Diseases. Belgium Letter. 
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Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 9, 1928, 
pp. 1706-1707. 

Before the Society of Legal Medicine of 
Belgium, Dr. de Laet has developed a plan 
that he recommends for the study of indus- 
trial diseases and for the organization of the 
campaign to combat them: (1) the institu- 
tion of observations on the ground, whieh 
may be entrusted to the faetory physician ; 
(2) the creation of institutions for thorough 
examinations, treatment, and the centraliza- 
tion of studies, whieh will give rise to the 
elinie of industrial and (3) the 
establishment by legal enactment of the fae- 
tory physician and the elinie for industrial 


diseases : 


vol, 80, 


diseases : 


the provision of modes of indem- 
and a division of the burden 
which would result in legislation protecting 
workmen against industrial diseases. 

An advance draft of a law, published in 
1920, provides for the indemnification of the 
workman who is the victim of a recognized 


nification : 


industrial disease, according to the degree to 
which he is temporarily or permanently in- 
eapacitated for work. It regulates the de- 
tails of payment, and states the conditions 
that give rise to a claim. It provides for the 
creation, under the name of 
ance 


d’assur- 
maladie profes- 
stonnelle, of a fund for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the payment of allocations due in 
connection with cases of recognized indus- 
trial The fund, aeeording to the 
draft, will derive its resources in part from 
the state and in part from the heads of the 
establishments in whose industries recognized 
industrial diseases are wont to arise. 


Caisse 


contre les risques de 


d isease, 


Unfortunately, in these times of financial 
stress this proposed law runs the risk of being 
deferred indefinitely. this Dr. 
de Laet, in face of the danger which is beeom- 


lor reason, 
ing more and more threatening, has a_ pro- 
posal that he thinks will effect a prompt solu- 
tion of the problem. Since the workmen can- 
not hope, within the immediate future, to 
obtain any eonsiderable aid from the pubhe 
authorities, they might possibly do well to 


establish a mutual aid system. Their large 
unions have preferred to establish c/iniques 
themselves 
rather than wait for the authorities to create 


them, 


de travail (industrial climes) 
In the same manner, why cannot the 


caisse d’assurance (the insurance fund 


: pro- 
vided for in the proposed law. derive its re- 
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sources from the labor unions and the em- 
plovers, together with a very moderate sub- 
vention from the state? Even though this 
solution were only temporary, it would have 
at least the great advantage of furnishing 
adequate care and compensation to sufferers 
from industrial diseases.—k. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL TLYGiIeENE AND PREVENTION OF 
ACCIDENTS IN CitemMicaAL INpustry. G. Wolff. 
Abstr. as follows from Nehwere. (hem. Zt. 
1922, vol, 251, pp. 295-298, 811-514, in Chem. 
Abstr., June 10, 1923, vol. 17, p. 2021, 

The dangers to workers include over- 
exertion, overwork, and exposure to heat, 
eold, fire, dust, flyine splinters of metal, and 
excessive sound waves. Special instanees are 
eited to show the dangerous occupations due 
to mechanical, chemical, or bacterial causes. 
Kntforeed cleanliness and instruction re@ard- 
Ing dangers and means of avoidance are 
urged, Dangerous metallic and organie 
compounds are listed, as well as the indus- 
tries in which infection is prevalent, partien- 
larly tuberculosis.  Ilyvgienie measures are 
emphasized.—P. D. 


Tht RespoNsipiniry of THE EMPLOYER. 
C. B. Jackson. llosp. Manage nrent, July, 
1925, vol. 16, pp. OF-06, 

The responsibilities of the employer for 
the health of the worker are dealt with in this 
article, and bear a different outlook as seen 
from economic, social, or medical viewpoint. 
Seven phases of this responsibility. are pre- 
sented, 

lL. The work place should be sate, beauti- 
ful, and suitable. The lavout should be ar. 
ranged so that the work can be done with the 
least possible fatigue and the greatest possible 
safety and comfort. 

2. Well-eguarded machinery and tools 
Which permit of rapid and accurate work of 
rood quality should be installed; all methods 
and processes used should have health and 
body hazards reduced to a miniminn, 

3. The emplover must establish his con 
tact with the worker through foremen and 
heads of departments. Since the worker gets 
his ideas about the work, the boss, and the 
Industry in general from the foreman or 
supervisor, great care should be taken when 
employing persons for positions of authority. 


They should be men who understand human 


nature, 


$4. Employees should be placed on work 
which suits them both mentally and phys- 
ically. In order to do this, competent em- 
ployment and medical departments are neces- 
sary. 
>». The employer has the responsibility of 
protecting his workers from communicable 
diseases. 

6. The responsibility for the prevention 
of disease should be reeognized. The em- 
plover should remove the chanee of illness 
from his workers by education and by fre- 
quent examination. Preventive medicine in 
industry is our biggest and hardest task. 
Health propaganda is a big asset toward this 
end. 

7. Shortening of hours with inereasing 
chance for rest and recovery from fatigue in- 
creases the total output in industry. 

The General Eleetrie Company (Edison 
Lamp Works) is cited as one which sees the 
situation in the heht of this author.—G, N. T. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1920 Occupation CENSUs, BY INDUSTRY. C, 
Hookstadt. U.S. Month, Labor Rev., July, 
1925, vol. 17, pp. 1-14. 

‘For vears there has been a great demand 
for a classification of all the employees in the 
[United States by industry. The Federal Cen- 
sus of Manufactures is good as far as it goes, 
but unfortunately it covers only one-third of 
the emplovees of the country. The United 
States occupation census is primarily a classi- 
fication by occupation although these oeeupa- 
tions are arranged in nine large industrial 
groups. The occupation census, moreover, 
includes all persons over 10 years of age ‘ gain- 
fully emploved,’ and in many cases does not 
distinguish between emplovers or independ- 
ent workers, and bona fide employees. For 
example, such oecupations as blacksmith, 
dressmaker, shoemaker, carpenter, architect, 
ete., Include all three types of ‘gainfully em- 
ploved.’ Furthermore, many of the oceupa- 
tions contained in the census classifications 
are not limited to the industrial group in 
Which they are included. For illustration, 
blacksmiths. carpenters, machinists, and sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen are plaeed in 
the manufacturing and mechanieal industries 
group, although such oeeupations are com- 
mon to practically all the census industrial 
vroups, including agriculture, mining, trans- 


portation and trade. An attempt has here 
ou 
Nov 192% 











on made therefore to unscramble the fed- 
i] occupation census, first by separating the 
iployvees from the employers and independ- 
| workers and second by redistributing the 
usus industrial and occupational groups 
to) 6the) «standard industry classifications 
rmulated and adopted by the committee on 
atistics and compensation insurance eost of 
i International <Association of Industrial 
cident Boards and Commissions. That in- 
istry classification was prepared for the 
vurpose of standardizing industrial accident 
statistics and consequently the industries and 
ceupations were classified primarily from the 
standpoint of hazard. One of the great weak- 
nesses in the accident statistics compiled by 
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the various states is the lack of accident fre- 
queney and severity rates. This lack has been 
due almost wholly to the inability to obtain 
exposure, t.e., the number of employees in the 
several industries. It was for the purpose of 
assisting in obtaining this exposure that the 
following redistribution of the census oeeu- 
pation classifications was attempted.’’ 

Five tables are appended, showing the 
number of employees, officials and managers, 
and emplovers, classified according to the 
census industrial groups, and reclassified ac- 
cording to the arrangement adopted by the 
International Association of Industrial Acei- 


dent Boards and Commissions.—R. B. ©. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


COMPARISON OF GAs Masks, IHlose Masks, 
\ND OXYGEN-BREATHING Apparatus. S. /. 
Kutz and J. J. Bourqun. U. S. Bur. 
Vines, Rep. Investigations, Serial No. 2489, 
June, 1923. 

A brief pamphlet outlining the uses and 
practical objections to different types of gas 
masks, hose masks, and oxygen-breathing ap- 
paratus. Although the paper is brief, it is 
vell arranged and gives precisely the type of 
information a prospective user or buyer of 
‘hese apparatus would like to know. 

Because of its tabulated presentation it is 
nsuited for abstracting.—P. D. 


THe UNIVERSAL AND THE FIREMAN’s Gas 
\IASKS, NS, HH. Kate, ’ 2 J, Bloomfield, and 
4 E, Fie ldner. U/. Ss. sur, Mines. Ts ch. Pa- 
Cr J00, 1925, pp. 22. 

Both masks are illustrated and deseribed 

detail. The same absorbents are used in 
ie canisters of both masks, the difference be- 
veen the two being one primarily of. size 

id therefore of protection of life. The fire- 
ans canister weighs 4 pounds, and the uni- 
ersal weighs 7 pounds. In both cases the 
asks and harness add about 114 pounds. 

The new canisters were designed to meet 
dustrial situations in whieh various types 

gases are met and in which it is not always 
easible to have special canisters. The advan- 
ize claimed for the new eanisters is their 
ower to absorb practically any noxious fume 





encountered in any but the most dense con- 
centrations. 

In the order in which they are encountered 
by the entering air, the absorbents in the 
canister are: (1) dry activated charcoal; (2) 
fused caustic soda on granular pumice; (35) 
fused caleium chloride; (4) hopealite, a mix- 
ture of oxides of manganese, copper, and 
sometimes silver and cobalt made into gran- 
ules: and (5) siliea gel. Light wire sereens 
alone or in combination with cotton wool 
filters are interposed between the layers of 
absorbents where necessary to separate the 
several lavers. 

In the appendix is given an eight-page 
outline of the standard test requirements of 
the Bureau of Mines for gas masks.—P. D. 


The Use or BREATHING APPLIANCES IN 
Chemical Works. L. Levy. Abstr. as fol- 
lows from (Them. Aye (London), 19235, vol. &, 
pp. 862-9005, in Chem. Abstr., June 20, 1925, 
rol, 17, p. 2198. 

The best respirators consist of three por 
tions: a face-piece, a connecting tube, and a 
purifying chamber carried by a suitable har- 
ness. For chemical works the breathing ap- 
pliance should have a respirator affording 
complete protection against any concentra- 
tions of toxic substances, should be reason- 
ably comfortable to wear, with ample warn- 
ing of approaching breakdown, should not 


deteriorate when not in use, and be so de- 

















-_— ee 
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signed that it can be put on quickly with 
perfect fit assured. Refills for the purifying 
chamber should be inexpensive. Two types 
of respirators are available: one funetioning 
by a perfect purification of the contaminated 
atmosphere and only available where the pro- 
portion of oxygen in the purified atmosphere 
is adequate: and one possessing a_ self-con- 


tained oxygen breathing set. Each part, 


tvpes of filling, and the breathing sets are 


deseribed.——P. D. 

New Mine Rescur Apparatus, **‘ Aupos,’ 
oF THE TANsSbatTiC APPARATUS 
Kien. D. Mihlefeld. Abstr. as follows from 
Kali, 1922, wol. 16, pp. Chem. 
Abstr., June 10, 1923, vol. 17, p. 2021. 


(‘OMPANY IN 
S7-S9, ii 


This belongs to the group of regenerating 
devices whereby the expired air is deprived 
of carbon dioxide, then is enriched with oxy- 
and breathed The apparatus Is 
deseribed in detail with the aid of three illus- 


Er. 2m 


ren again. 


trations, 


The Pyro TANNK 
QUANTITATIVE 


Acip Mrriop FOR THE 
DieTERMINATION OF CARBON 
MONOXIDE IN Broop anNp Arr. PR. R. Sayers, 
W. P. Yant, and G. W. Jones. U.S. Bur. 
Mines, Rep. Investigations, Nerial No. 9486, 
June, 1923, pp. 6. 

It is of vital importance in all domestie and 
industrial 
where 


accidents occurring in places 


earbon monoxide might be suspected 
or where the symptoms are typical of carbon 
monoxide poisoning that a qualitative and 
preferably a quantitative determination be 
made (the extent of poisoning being of im- 
portance in deciding whether carbon monox- 
ide was the direet or contributory cause) to 
show the presence or absence of carbon mon- 
oxide. This is indeed essential from a med- 


ical standpoimt, as it aids in- preseribing 
treatment, and from a legal standpoint, as it 
insures justice in claims that are often un- 
justly decided for want of positive evidence, 

An apparatus has been designed by which 
it is possible to detect the presence of carbon 
the blood 


to determine the exact amount present within 


monoxide im In three minutes and 
fifteen minutes, thus filling the needs of hos- 
pitals, industrial surgeons, safety engineers, 
and others. 

The 
li¢ht 


that a 
tormed 


fact 


vray suspension 1s 


method is based on the 


brownish 
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after a few minutes when normal blood «) 
luted with water is treated with a solution o 
tannic and pyrogallic acids; ght carmin 
suspension is formed in blood having carbo) 
monoxide in combination with ail of th 
hemoglobin (Hb). Furthermore, in an 
mixture of normal blood containing carbo; 
monoxide the suspension formed will be 

corresponding mixture of the two extreme 
of color. The amount of carbon monoxide 
hemoglobin (CO T{b) can be evaluated |» 
matching with a set of standards represent 
ing the different colors of varying but known 
amounts of carbon monoxide in combination 
with hemoglobin. 
prepared from 


The standards have been 
pigments. Apparatus has 
been devised that can be arranged in a com 
(hem 
icals used are prepared in solid form to avoid 
deterioration. Comparison of the unknown 
specimen is made in daylight after standing 
fifteen minutes, and the quantity of earbon 
monoxide-hemoglobin is determined directly 
from 


pact pocket case 3 by 7 by 114 inches. 


the standards. 

It is possible to make a quantitative deter. 
mination of carbon monoxide in air by treat- 
ine a dilute solution of normal blood with a 
measured sample of the air and determining 
earbon monoxide-hemoglobin as deseribed 
Carbon monoxide can then be calen- 
lated from the following formula: 


above. 





_— CO Hb 2093 
100—CO Hb 300 


Where PCO = parts of CO per 10,000 ot 
air and COHb = 
found by analysis. 

For example: A blood solution equilibrated 
with a gas sample was found to contain 50 
per cent. of CO Hb by comparison with the 
standards: substitution of this value ot 
COHb in the equation gives the following: 

50) 20955 


PCa) - i_—_ ri parts per 
1O0Q0—0 HOO 


10.000 or 0.070 per eent. 
(rreat accuracy IS possible bY this method 
i, Is Ee 


percentage saturation as 








DANGERS OF AND TREATMENT (*ARBON 
MONOXIDE POISONING. R. RR. 
W. P. YVant. U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Invest 


qations, Ne rial No. 2476, May, 1923, pp. a. 


FOR 


Sayers aie 


J.i. Ul 
Nov.. 1) 








The paper gives in considerable detail the 
mmon sources of carbon monoxide met in 
arious Industries and in everyday life, the 
ethods of detecting carbon monoxide, its ae- 
on on hemoglobin, its physiological and 
athologieal action, symptoms of poisoning, 
agnosis, and treatment.—P. D. 


MONOXIDE 
March, 


ACUTE AND CHRONIC CARBON 
POISONING IN Muners. J! Lavoro, 

1993. vol. 14, pp. Sd-89, 

Following the explosion of a blasting 
jiarge the gallery is invaded by a cloud of 
dust and fumes for 200 meters. In fifteen to 
hwenty minutes the workers return and at 
this time oceur the acute cases, with malaise 
and sudden loss of consciousness. The phys- 
ial findings are cyanosis, sweating of the 
forehead, slow pulse, and superficial respira- 
Consciousness returns after several 

The chronic form ot poisoning shows 
itself in weariness, fatigability, drowsiness or 
restlessness, depression, anorexia, with dys- 
pepsia leading to a general wasting. The 
blood shows various forms of oligemia and 
almost always arterial hypotension. 

Studies of the gases present showed little 
of the stable oxides of nitrogen; carbon diox- 
ide was present in the same amount as before 
the explosion, whereas carbon monoxide was 
inereased. Carbon monoxide 
the blood in 


tion. 


NOUS, 


much Was 
found in 


J. We By 


one acute Case.— 


The  ResvuscrraTion OF VICTIMS ~ OF 
Aspuyxta. Rk. Legendre and M. 
Abstr. from Acad, d. Sciences, Jan. 29, 1923, 


Niclour. 


mn Ann. @Hyg., April, 1923, N. 8. 4, p. 2387. 
Asphyxia and the treatment of asphyx- 


ated vietims are reviewed. The abstractor 
iniples that the authors give preference to 
ie French method of resuscitation rather 
‘han to the English or prone pressure methed. 
‘neither ease the administration of oxygen 

carbon monoxide asphyxia is advocated.— 
. B. 


BLOOD POISONING FROM 
'NDUSTRIAL BENzOL. (C. Zenon. Abstr. as 
llows from Atti d. Lomb. Ne. Med. ¢ 
ral, 1922. vol. 11, p. aodI, in Med. Science, 


vol. of p. F352 


LLiISTOPATHOLOGY OF 
Noe. 
huly, 1923 


Investigations were made on the material 
fatal 


from three ‘cases observed at 


tained 
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the same time in the hospital of Milan. The 
following lesions were noticed at the post- 
mortem examination: multiple hemorrhages 
in the skin and almost all internal organs, 
bone marrow included; general oligemia, par- 
enchymatous fatty degeneration of the myo- 
eardium, liver, and kidneys; fatty bone mar- 
row; spleen and lymph glands fibrous and 
not enlarged. Histologically, the three cases 
were characterized by: (1) noticeable hypo- 
plasia of the bone marrow with toxie leukoly- 
sis, disappearance of megakaryocytes, and 
scanty production of erythroblasts; (2) 
parenchymatous atrophy of the spleen with 
a corresponding increase of fibrous and 
reticular tissues, presence of many plasma 
eells, and amounts of blood- 
pigment; (3) fatty degeneration of the wall 
of many small blood vessels. In the opinion 
of the author these observations show that the 
histopathological picture of aeute benzol poi- 
soning in man is noticeably different from 
that of pernicious anemia. 


eonsiderable 


NEW 
THE BLoop-PRopUCING 
POISONING.  G. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF THE BLOOD AND 
ORGANS IN BENZENE 
Fontana. Abstr. as follows 
fi om Giorn. Clin. Med., 1922, vol. 2, pp. IS-9S ; 
ber. Ges. Physiol., 1922, vol. 12, pp. 78-79; 
Chem. Zentr., 1922, vol. 3, p. 78, in Chem. 
Abstr., Aug. 20, 1923, vol. 17, p. 2748. 

The extreme leukopenia caused in rabbits 
by daily injections of 1 ¢.ec. of benzene per 
kilogram affects the neutrophiles much more 
strongly than the Iymphocytes. The ery- 
throeyvtes do not decrease ereatly, but the 
total number of blood corpuscles diminishes. 
The spleen becomes atrophic and the marrow 
of the femur gelatinous. Mononuelear cells 
and megakaryocytes predominate in the leuko- 
evtes.—P. D. 


IlYDROGEN SULPHIDE AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
Porson. R. RR. Sayers. U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. 
Investigations, Serial No. 2491, June, 1928, 
pp. 6. 

The author’s summary is essentially as fol- 
lows: 

Ilydrogen sulphide is an industrial poison, 
the toxicity of which has net been fully re- 
alized. 
relatively large numbers. 


Cases of poisoning have occurred in 


The poisoning by hydrogen sulphide is of 


two types—acute and subaeute—causing 








| 
’ 
; 
; 
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asphyxiation and irritation (conjunctivitis, 
bronehitis, pharyngitis, and depression of the 
central nervous system), respectively. Death 
from asphyxia is caused by paralysis of the 
respiratory center, while death from sub- 
acute poisoning IS assoclated with edema of 
the lungs. The exact low limit of concentra- 
tion at which hydrogen sulphide ceases to act 
as a POISON has not been determined as yet, 
but IS evidently helow 0.005 per eent. 

IIyvdrogen sulphide in’ low concentrations 
produces symptoms of headache, sleepless- 
ness. dullness. dizziness, and weariness. Pain 
in the eves followed by conjunctivitis is fairly 
eonstant, while bronchitis and pains in the 
chest are frequent. Further poisoning pro- 
duces depression, Stupor, unconselousness, 
and death.  Spasms—clomic and — tone 
in character——are present, and death oceurs 
following paralysis of the respiratory center, 

The pathology is typical of the two types 
of poisoning, In subacute cases there is ce- 
struction of the lining of the lings, together 
with inflammation and edema. In acute 
cases Where death is due to paralysis of respi 
ration, the exact method of the poisonous ae 
tion has not been determined, 

Treatment of acute cases consists in imme 
diate removal from the toxie atmosphere, and 
the immediate administration of artificial 
respiration. The breathing of oxygen is ad 
visable when possible. The treatment of sub- 
acute cases should be symptomatic. All cases 
should be under the care of a physician. 
Where hydrogen sulphide gas may exist, good 
ventilation results in a decrease in the num- 
ber of accidents. The canister type of mask, 
hose mask, and oxvgen-breathing apparatus 
are of value in protecting the men in ease of 
elmergeney. -, Bes. we 


Dancers to Hravriu in Puoro-ENGRAVING. 
internat. Labour Rev. July, 1925, vol. 8, pp. 
116-1205, 

This article is a report upon an inquiry 
undertaken by the Industrial Hygiene Serv- 
ice of the International Labour Office. It is 
based upon information gathered trom = Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland. A deseription is given of 
the different methods im use in the various 
countries in photo-engraving, particular at 
tention being directed to means adopted to 
minimize danger from fumes of nitrie acid 


and from possible poisoning by arseniurette 
hydrogen. Experiments revealed that n 
trous fumes are liberated far more readily 
the acid is over 15 per cent. in strength tha 
from weaker solutions; in Italy strong acid 
are used and a high mortality is reporte 
among photo-engravers. Generally speaking 
however, this inquiry, which is of interes 
from its international character, did not dis 
close the existence of serious morbidity o 
mortality. The danger is recognized an 
steps to combat it are for the most par 
adopted.—E. L. C. 


IplosyNcRASY TO Mercury. FF. Mein 
Abstr. as follows from Brit. Med. Jour., Jun 
30, 1923, vol. 1, p. 1092, in Jour, Am. Med. 
Assn, Aug. 18, 1923, vol. 81, p. 610. 

Meine cites the case of a young woman 
Whose evelids were edematous, with smal! 
pearlish blebs on the skin surface; there was 
a good deal of injection of the conjunetivae. 
with similar blebs on them. She complained 
of excessive watering of the eves, blurred 
vision and photophobia. On the posterior 
surface of the auricle and skin adjoining 
were erythematous pearllike blebs. All down 
one side of the neck over the distribution of 
the fibers of the trapezius was a distinetls 
shotty erythema. The case appeared a puzzle 
until Meiné went into the question of occu 
pation. The patient had lately been engaged 
as a dental nurse; she had been clearing up 
amalgam fillings, and had touched some glob 
ules of mereury. Evidently she had rubbed 
her eve with the finely divided metallic mer- 
eury and set up shght mercurial poisoning. 
She had some shght watering of the mouth. 
and the parotid was very tender. Evidently 
the case was one of special idiosynerasy t: 
mereury.—K. R. D. 


RespecTIVE ROLES OF LEAD AND ESssENC! 
OF TURPENTINE IN PAINTERS’ DISEASE. F 
Heim, FE. Agasse-Lafont, and A. Feil. Abst 
as follows from Compt, Rend., 1923, vol, 17¢ 
pp. 270-271, in Chem, Abstr., June 10, 1926 
vol, 17, p. 2057. 

The pathologic conditions exhibited b 
painters have been attributed to the action 
of both lead and turpentine. Among twenty 
one workmen who had handied only turper 
tine and zine white no pathologie renal cond 
tions were deteeted, but a notable hyperte? 
a, & 


NO 

































sion Was observed in two eases. In fourteen 
handling lead, two eases of albu- 
and two of hypertension were ob- 
served. Among 200 painters handling lead, 
30 per cent, showed hypertension. The con- 
«lusion is that lead and not turpentine is the 
cause of both the renal lesions and the hyper- 
‘ension.—P. D. 


painters 
minuria 


Wrist Drop AS A Symprom or Leap Ab- 
SORPTION AND LEAD PotsoninG. LL. Teleky. 
Abstr. from Kling Wehnsehr., 1923, No. 19, 
in Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., May, 1923, vol. 
70, No. 21, p. 685. 

The author finds weakness of the extensors 
of the right hand in lead poisoning and also 
lead workers who show no other 
Ile believes that this is an 


In certain 
symptoms of lead. 
important early sign from the point of view 
of prevention of poisoning and of judging 
clinical symptoms—for instance, in determin- 
ing Whether or not an existing nephritis is 


due to an earlier lead intoxication.—A.S. M. 


PAINTERS’ Conic: How Causep anp How 
Best Prevented. Reprinted from Home Of- 
fice Form 394. Hl. M. Stationery Office, June, 
L223, PP. x. 

Lead poisoning from breathing the dust 
viven off in dry rubbing down is the main oc- 
cupational risk among painters. 

In the five vears, 1910 to 1914, 1,079 cases 
of lead poisoning among painters 
ineans all that must 
the knowledge of the Factory Department, in- 
cluding 169 deaths, and in addition to these 
there have number of 
painters suffering from the effects of lead in 


(by no 


have oceurred) came to 


must been a large 
a less degree, 

The symptoms in the painter are usually 
cohe and constipation, and, less frequently, 
“drop wrist’? (loss of power to extend the 
lingers and wrists), although painters seem 
(to suffer from this form of paralysis rather 
more than lead workers do in general, pre- 
because of the special strain the 


After vears of 


sumably 
work places on the forearms. 
the constitution 
from the slow aetion of lead on the blood ves- 


work becomes undermined 
sels and kidneys (chronic Bright’s disease 
that in the 


painter follow only on breathing in dust. 


lemember these symptoms 


What happens is that the dust sticks on the 
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moist surfaces inside the mouth and is either 
swallowed or passes into the air tubes. You 
breathe sixteen times a minute, and in and 
out the dust goes, but always a little less out 
than in. So long as paint ready mixed with 
oil is used, and in a cleanly way, painting 
operations involving no dry sandpapering 
ought to be harmless and ought not to give 
rise to any poisoning. You may be quite cer- 
tain about this. 


Lead paint never enters the system direetly 
through the pores of the skin, but it can, of 
the hands and under the 
finger nails and be eaten by very careless 
painters, 


eourse. colleet on 


Incidentally, it may be said, evi- 
dence is lacking that breathing in dust from 
dry rubbing down zine paints is hurtful. 

A painter can help himself to keep fit. He 
should pay serupulous attention to keeping 
his hands and teeth clean. Too much stress 
eannot be laid on the part played by bad teeth 
in lowering the health. 

Never commence work on an empty stom- 
ach; foods containing fat, sueh as bacon and 
milk, are suitable. 


Where there is any tendency to constipa- 
tion, aperient medicine, such as Epsom salts 
(one to two teaspoonfuls in water) can be 
taken with advantage once or twice a week. 

Overall suits should never be shaken to rid 
them of dust, as this causes more dust in the 
air vou breathe; they require washing at least 
once a week, 

Medieal advice should at once be sought if 
signs of lead poisoning present themselves. 
Wrist drop will always incapacitate a man 
for months, and may prove permanent uniess 
electrical treatment is obtained im time, 

Though lead poisoning is the most serious 
risk to which painters are exposed, turpen- 
tine also—as every painter knows— 
and and (when 


sometimes sick- 


vapor 


eauses headache viddiness 
working in confined spaces ) 
ness and pains which may occasionally be 
confused with lead colic. These symptoms 
nearly always quickly disappear on going 
into the fresh air, and do not occur when the 
ventilation is good. Fresh air and good ven- 
tilation, therefore, constitute the antidote to 
Turpentine has aetion 


on the kidneys, but chronie Bright’s disease 


fumes of turpentine. 


from it is not proven, 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


L. C. 
I! Lavoro, May, 1923, vol. 14, pp. 


TUBERCULOUS LESIONS AND TRAUMA. 
Massini. 
131-171. 

The 


SIONS: 


author draws the following econelu- 

1. Tubereulosis inoculated in a. traumatie 
lesion is incontestably the direet consequence 
of the injury. 

2. Slight minor injuries, without definite 
damage and without immediate loss of fune- 
tion, cannot determine the localization of an 
osteo-articular tubereulosis. 

4. A tubereulous osteoarthritis appearing 
in rapid form less than four weeks after an 
accident, or in indolent form within eight 
weeks, can be considered as existing at the 
time of the aceident and revealed by it. 
localization 
ean be considered as caused directly by the 


}. ‘The only eases in) which 


tranmia are those in which the osteoarthritis 


follows serious injuries (fractures, disloea- 
tions, eTC, 
the first appears after 


one month. and more indolent eases in which 


rapidly developing eases in which 
sign of tuberculosis 
the first sign appears after two months. 

o Hxisting tuberculous osteoarthritis can 
be aggravated by injury; but a single trau- 
matism of moderate intensity probably pro- 
duces less injury than the daily use of a joint 
which has become affeeted during the course 
of normal living and ordinary work. 


A bibliography oft twenty-two references 
IS appended, J. W.S. B. 
The Britist GoverNMENT Woon DIsrtn- 


FECTING STATION. G. Eb. Duchkering. 

The disinfection process In use at the Gov- 
ernment Wool Disinfectine Station at Liver- 
pool is arranged in seven stages; the machin- 
ery for opening the bales of raw material, 
feeding the material into the machines, disin- 
feetion, drying, eooling, ana re-baling, is de- 
signed to permit of the carrying out of all 
seven stages in sequence as one operation, 
without direct handling of the material by 
the workmen. 


Stage 1. 


They are as follows: 


Hvdranheally pressed bales as 
Imported are placed on the moving platform 
and the 


The 


of a feeding and opening machine 
steel bands and canvas covers removed. 


material itself is not touched but travels on 
the platform into the machine where it is 
opened and delivered into the first process 
machine. 

In the first process machine it is submitted 
for ten minutes to the action of a dilute alka- 
line solution at 102°F. in order to remove 
the albuminous matters by which the anthrax 
spores are protected. It is then squeezed 
through rollers and delivered into the second 
process machine. The material is here acted 
on for twenty minutes by a dilute alkaline 
soap solution at 102°F. in two successive 
baths, the purpose being to promote a condi- 
tion of the spores in which they can be killed 
with comparative ease. This stage is essential 
to the process and it possesses the advantage 
that it also cleanses the material completely. 
It then passes through rollers into No. 4 proe- 
ess machine. In this stage the actual disin- 
fection is carried out, the material passing 
through two successive (with rollers 

of a 2.8 per cent. solution of formal- 
dehyde at a temperature of 106°F. It then 
passes through rollers and is blown by air 
into a drying machine (Stage 5), from which 


baths 
between ) 


it is discharged into a cooling machine (Stage 
6), and from there blown by air into the 
charging box of a baling machine and baled 
into hard pressed bales of about 320 pounds 
(Stage 7). 

utes in each 


The material remains ten min- 
process bath, and twenty min- 
utes in the drier and cooler, and the process 
of disinfection from opening the bale to re- 
baling occupies something lke one and one- 
half hours. 

The two machines containing the formal 
dehyde solution are completely enclosed, but 
have to be entered at times, for instance, for 
re-wrapping of the rollers. The workers then 
wear army box respirators filled with char- 
coal. These have proved exceedingly effi 
cient. The drying machine is also provided 
with an extracting fan to prevent escape of 
air carrving formaldehyde gas into the room. 
The air, by means of whieh wool is blown 
from. the into the baling 
press, Is also charged with formaldehyde gas 
and dust. 


eoolinge machine 


The au. dust, 


and formaldehyde 
are separated from the wool in an apparatus 








jich entirely prevents the workers from be- 
» affected. 

In order to check the efficiency of disinfee- 
on, samples of raw materials and of the 
aterials after disinfection are taken morn- 
ng and afternoon. Sampling is so arranged 
vat samples of raw material of particular 
is. and corresponding samples of disinfeci- 
| material of the same lots, are taken. Di- 
«t comparison between the disinfeeted ma- 
erial and the raw material is thus obtaimed. 
Material subjected to the process is SO 


QCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


So-CALLED GLASS- WORKERS’ CATARACT Oc- 
CURRING IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS, WITH A 
Report oF Two Cases. AA. W. Sichel. Brit. 
Jour, Ophth., April, 1923, vol. 7, pp. 161-167. 

The author reviews the history of the con- 
lition known as glass-workers’ cataract from 
the time when it first began to receive atten 
tion eighteen or nineteen vears ago. Early 
investigations showed that people exposed to 
incandescent molten glass or to continual 
furnace glare in the flattening of glass suffer 
more than ten times as frequently as other 
people from cataract, the characteristie fea- 
ture of the cataraet being opacity of the pos- 
terior cortical layers of the lens of varying 
size within the pupillary area. Subsequent 
vork tended to prove that heat radiation was 
the active agent. Within the last few vears, 
it has beeome clear that the occurrence otf 
cataract among industrial workers who are 
exposed in the course of their employment 
'o continuous heat and glare is not confined 
to 6 glass workers. Iron ‘‘puddlers,’’ chain 
makers, gold smelters, and tin-plate millmen 
have all furnished cases. The author cites 
two cases coming within his own experience. 

One was that of a machine-man whose duty 
it was to attend a furnace in a tire shop 
where steel tires were removed from or fitted 
to the wheels of rolling stock. The glare from 
‘his furnace was not pronounced, but the heat 
thrown out was very great. The other was 
that of a laundress whose duties for the past 
‘ilteen vears had involved ironing clothes by 
hand from 7 A.M. until 5 P.M. on three days 
of the week. The all-important factor ap- 
pears to be exposure to radiant heat over a 
sufficiently long period of time. ‘* Ray cata- 
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cleansed, as well as disinfected, that the usual 
washing is no longer needed. The process has 
proved entirely suecessful for all kinds of 
material: wool, goat hair, alpaca, horsehair, 
mohair, and cowhair. The cost of disinfee- 
tion is approximately only that normally in- 
eurred for washing. 

Test has been made of a suggested method 
of disinfection by means of ultraviolet rays, 
with the result that the method has been 
found TO be ot ho value for disinfeetinge wool, 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 
ract,’’ a term already suggested, is approved 
by the author for this special class of lens 
opacity, for it classifies the condition clearly 
according to its mode of production. FF ur- 
ther investigation is ealled for in industries 
in which workers are subjected to prolonged 
and continuous expesure to radiant heat and 
light.—-G. N. T. 


A STATISTICAL ENQUIRY INTO JOOO CASES 
oF Eyre INjuries. A. Garrow. Brit. Jour. 
Opth., Peb., 1923, vol. 7, pp. 65-80. 

This is a statistical account of eases ar- 
ranged so as to indicate the relative fre- 
queney of eve injuries in the various classes 
of the community, the nature of the injury 
to which each elass is most hable, and other 
points of interest. The injured persons were 
all admitted as indoor patients at the Oph- 
thalmie Department of the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary during the period from June, 1908, 
to the end of 1913.) It was found that 70.7 
per cent. of the eve injuries were occupational 
in origin. Of these, 516 cases oceurred 
amone three elasses of  workers—engi- 
neering workers liable to injury with cold 
metal (260 cases), coal miners (175 cases). 
and metal workers liable to injury with hot 
metal (83 cases). 

Small chips of metal were the most fre- 
quent cause of injury among those in the en- 
eineering, shipbuilding, and steel and iron 
trades, infected corneal abrasions and pene- 
trating wounds of the eveball being the re- 
sults. Among miners, smal! chips of coal 
eavsed infected corneal ulcers, often of a 
very virulent type. Burns from molten lead 
were another form of injury frequently en- 
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countered, Among the  non-oceupational 
eroups, practically half the injuries oecurred 
among children under lo age al- 
though this group formed only 17.7 per cent. 
of the population of the area. The enuelea- 
tion percentage rate was 21.8 in the case of 


vears of 


non-occupational injuries and only 12.02. in 
the case of occupational, the higher rate in 
the first class being due to the preponderance 


of severe contusion injuries. The enucleation 
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rate in occupational 
among glass workers. Cases of persons ha, 
ing infected corneal abrasions, burns, an. 
corneal wounds had a low enucleation rat. 
While cases of persons with corneo-scleroti 
wounds, lacerated sclerotic wounds, or ad 
mitted already suffering from eyelitis had ; 
high rate. The incidence of penetrating 
wounds in the case of children was almos' 
twice that of adults.—G. N. T. 


injuries was highes 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 


rub UNirep States, L. W. Chaney. U.S, 
Dept. Labor, Bull. Now 3389, June, 19238, 
pp. fi), 


There are five thines that must be known 


regarding groups of accidents if their study 
isto be of the vreatest service In accident pre- 
the number of acei- 


vention. These are (1) 


lents occurring: (2) the industries in which 


they oeeur: (35) the causes of the aeeidents: 


1) the amount of exposure to hazard; (9 
effort 1s 
made in this report to group and interpret 


the SeVErILY of the acerdents, An 


the accident statisties of the various states. 


thus giving a national view of the whole in- 


dustrial field, Faulty records and lack ot 


uniformity have made this work difficult ; 
however, much has been accomplished. — In- 
formation has been obtained for forty-two 


fatal and non-fatal aeel- 


tWwentv-two states a 


states concerning 


dents: tor classification 


of aecidents by industries has been made; 


for eighteen states a classification by cause of 


injury; for twelve states a classification by 


nature of injury; for eleven states a classifi- 


cation by location of injury; for two states 


the amount of exposure has been compiled ; 
and for three states the severity of accidents, 
Additional statistics are presented from gov- 


agencies; those on steam railways 


errment 
and erade crossing aceidents beine furnished 


by the Interstate Commerce (‘Oommission: 


those on mine quarries and metallurgical 


works by the Bureau of Mines, and those on 
the iron and steel industry and miscellaneous 
Industries by the Bureau of Labor Statisties 

The report) distinetly disclaims complete- 
ness. It simply assembles the existing ree 
ords, pointing out when necessary where and 
why they are deficient. It contains, however, 


a larger body of information regarding the 


severity rates of different industries, and de- 
partments of industry than it has been pos. 
sible hitherto to assemble. An opportunity 
is afforded for comparison of state accident 
data and for reference to the reasonably com. 
plete and accurate figures on the subject. se- 
cured by federal agencies.—G. N. T. 


DEFECTIVE VISION AND INDUSTRIAL ACCT- 
DENTS. FR. EB. Simpson. Safety Engin, 
June, 1923, vol. 45, pp. 220-223. 


By advocating better hehting in our indus- 
tries the Travelers Insurance Company has 
brought about improvements which have cut 
This betterment 
by concentrating mostly 
upon means and methods for raising the in- 


down mishaps 950 per cent. 
has been reached 
tensity level, correcting faults of distribution, 
and eliminating glare. Accidents of the kind 
under consideration may be divided into two 
general classes: (1) those due to inadequate 
or improper illumination at the time and 
place of the aecident; and (2) those result- 
ing from defective or subnormal vision. 

In many cases the causes of defective vision 


among adults may be traced back to un- 
favorable conditions during childhood. The 


investigators found that approximately 15 
per cent. of the children entering school have 
lefeetive vision, and that about 50 per cent. 
have defective vision at the end of the high 
school period.—R. M. T. 

Mint Resctk STANDARDS: A TENTATIVE 
STUDY. U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech, Pape yr 334, 
1925, pp. 44. 
nference of mining de- 
St. Louis, September 
1927. under the auspices of the U.S. 
Mines for the 
cussing standardized procedure in mine res- 


An international ¢ 
partments was held at 
1 to 5, 
Bureau of 


purpose of clis- 


3.3.0 


N 

















cue work, and standardization of mine rescue 
apparatus. As a result of the conference, 
various committees were appointed and _ in- 
structed to report on certain aspects of the 
whole problem. These committees were to 
eonsider : 

1. International mine rescue standards. 

2. Rescue apparatus requirements and 
tests for permissibility. 

3. Physiological effects of the use of mine 
rescue apparatus, and methods for detecting 


dangerous gases. 
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4. Regulations for the use of mine rescue 
apparatus Mm coal mines. 

D. Regulations for the use of mine rescue 
apparatus in metal mines. 

The reports of these committees are incor- 
porated in this paper with a great wealth of 
detail and in a manner showing the thor- 
oughness with which the work was conducted. 
That the standards and rules given are not in 
any sense final but are subject to further con- 
sideration, amendment, and correction is em- 
phasized.—G,. N. T. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


SoME PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL SURGERY. 
W. LL. Finton. Jour. Mich. State Med. Soc., 
March, 1928. 

It is of the greatest importance to be 
courteous and kind to injured workmen, for 
such treatment imsures a control over the 
patient that is well worth while in the future 
handling of the case. When the time comes 
to tell the patient that he is able to return to 
work, he will follow instructions instead of 
malingering. Another point worth noting is 
to tell the patient definitely when to return 
for subsequent office or hospital dressing. Re- 
sentment is easily aroused by failure to do 
this, and the patient does not ask for the 
next appointment. When the wound does not 
do well the patient feels that he has had too 
early a dismissal. X-ray examinations are 
not made often enough. In addition to 
Huoroscopy where indicated, plates should be 
made of important fractures before the frac- 
ture is redueed, soon after it is reduced, at 
the end of six or seven days, and again at 
the end of three or four weeks when union 
should be fairly well established. In add1- 
tion, if the patient complains of acute pain 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY : 


during immobilization, the parts should be 
earefully examined and another X-ray made. 
All contused injuries to hands or feet should 
be X-raved if there is the slightest doubt as 
to the extent of the injury. It should always 
be borne in mind that the goal of the indus- 
trial surgeon is the restoration of the worker 
to his place in industry. Physiotherapy 1s 
necessary after the fracture is well united and 
this should be under the physician’s diree- 
tion. The length of time that a_ fracture 
should be completely immobilized is growing 
less. At the end of ten or twelve days care- 
ful passive motion of adjacent joints and 
gentle massage may be begun in practically 
all cases. 

Health service in industry looms on the 
horizon. It consists of a physical examina- 
tion of emplovees and in many cases of a 
medical service or medical clinie at the faec- 
tory. The purpose of the examination is to 
classify physical defectives and to place 
applicants where they can work with the 
least hazard to themselves, for the best inter- 
ests of the company, and with the least 
danger to fellow workers.—G. N. T. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


A STUDY OF THE COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOG- 
lCAL Costs oF DIFFERENT METHODS OF 
WerIGHT CARRYING BY WomMEN. E. M. [Hewitt 
and B. M. Bedale. Ann. Rep, Chief Inspector 
Factories, 1923. pp. 106-122. Cmd. 1920. 

The subject of weight-carrying in industry 
has attracted much attention, and in France 
standards of weights which it is permissible 
to carry have been fixed; but the present 
study is the first attempt to approach the 


matter scientifically. The investigators set 
themselves to determine, by the Douglas- 
Haldane method, from the  carbon-dioxide 
output and oxygen consumption the energy 
expended in carrying weights by various 
methods. A load was carried (a) in a tray 
held in both hands; (6) in a tray held in 
both hands with the weight taken off the 
arms by a shoulder strap; and = (c) dis- 
tributed on a board which was earried on the 
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left shoulder. Weights of 20, 30, 40, 50. and 
60 pounds were used. A eircuit of 100 yards 
was walked unloaded and loaded at a pace of 
15.2 minute. Samples of expired 


(0.2 meters per 
air were taken every” twenty 


and 
air expired during one loaded 
and one unloaded eireuit. 


minutes, 
eonsisted = of 
The basal metab- 
olism of the subjects was determined at rest 
and when walking unloaded: the increments 
when then the 
The obtained 
in a series of tables and their 


loaded) were taken as cost 


of welght-carrvine. results 
are embodied 
trend is manifested graphically by diagrams. 
Measured in terms of OxVven Cost per horizon- 
tal kilogrammeter, for weights from 20 to 30 
pounds the method of carrying seemed to be 
a matter of personal choice and convenience. 


At 


earrving on the shoulder was more econom- 


10 pounds either dividing the weights or 


ical than carriage on a tray with or without 
At 


Carry Ine Was cheapest, with the divided load 


the shoulder strap. oO pounds shoulder 


The ex- 
perimental work here recorded IS excellent. 


or tray With shoulder strap second. 


hut the report suffers from lack of a concise 


Statement of the conelusions arrived at, and 
the melusion of 
health of 
nothing im 


BE. i. C 


from a discussion of etfeets 


on welght-carrving which there is 


the study itself to justify. 


FATIGUE IN Women. W. G. 
Med. Time XS, Ni Dt. 1923, rol. 51. pp. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Fralick. 
215-217. 

A careful 
sourees for the treatment 


inventory of therapeutic re- 
of disturbances of 
the nervous system due to fatigue, whether 
mental, physical, or both, discloses the prin- 
The rest 
an important adjunet of 


room is now 
but 
reeuperative value is probably only physieal. 


eipal remedy as rest. 


industry, its 


A subject calling for serious consideration 1s 
the loss of time by emplovees in industrial 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED ATR, 
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intercurrent conditions 
affecting the nervous system, due to fatigue 
and loss of sleep. 


establishments from 


In the case of telephone operators, physical 
strain has been minimized but the nature of 
the work has a provocative effect upon the 
nervous system of the worker resulting in 
serious fatiguing effeets on the delicately ad- 
Justed) nervous system of woman. While 
women can be protected from the deleterious 
effects of long hours, unhygienic surround. 
Ings, and other harmful workine conditions, 
the onslaught on the nervous system cannot 
be prevented in oceupations where the per- 
sonal equation cannot be eliminated. 

Conditions affecting the stability of the 
nervous system of women in industry also 
include (a) the necessity for single women 
to contribute to the support of their families: 

bh) the necessity for mothers to become wage 

earners in order to support their children: 
c) the high tension demands in recreations ; 
d) the exacting demands of modern dress; 
©) prolonged ceourtships with their attend- 
ant indeecisions and psyvehoneurotic demands : 
and (f) the period of readjustment in which 
we are now living as the result of the war. 

Two principal classes of remedies are at 
hand to 
about by industrial 


counteract the evil results brought 
fatigue. The first is 
fatigue elimination and periodical rest during 
employment. This has received considerable 
study, notably at Swarthmore College, where 
a fatigue survey has laid the foundation for 
scientifie study of the subject, and has awak- 
ened wide interest among engineering 
students. The second is sleep, free from ex- 
ternal irritation. It may be induced by the 
time-honored method of a hot drink just be- 
fore retiring, but in most light 
sedative such bromide is indicated.— 
is. NE. 


Cases a 


as 


DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GhNER- 


ATION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


PaTrHoLoGiIc CHANGES PRopUCED IN THOSE 
RENDERED [XNconscious BY ELECTRICAL 
SHock AND TREATMENT OF Suci Cases. Bb. 
Npilsbury. Abstr. as follows from Arch. 
Radiol. and Electroth.. March, 1923, vol. 27, 


Am. Med. Assn., June 16, 


py. O10. in Jour. 


L923, 

The most reasonable explanation of deaths 
occurring from electric Spilsbury 
is that they are due to a sensory stim- 


rol, Sv, p. 1s10. 


shoek, 
Says, 
ulation causing paralysis of the respiratory 
artificial 


center. This justifies the use of 
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respiration, Certainly, there must be some 
eases—and there might be many—in which 
death is only apparent, and in which real 
death only supervenes from the lack of some 
means of carrying on the essential function 
of the body.—k. R. D. 


PATHOLOGIC CHANGES PRODUCED IN THOSE 
RENDERED [NCONSCIOUS BY ELECTRICAL 
Snock AND TREATMENT OF SucH CASEs. WN. 


Jellinek. Abstr. as follows from Arch. Radiol. 
and EBlectroth.. March, 1923, vol, ae « p. O16, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 16, 1923, vol. 
SO, p. 1810. 


Krom the point of view of time four types 


of death are recognized by Jellinek: (1) in- 

stant death (décés instantané): (2) slow 

death (décés lente): (38) interrupted death 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 

INFANT \IORTALITY AND ky MPLOYED 


MorHers. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March ol, 
1923, vol. 80, p. 948. 

New evidence bearing on the influence of 
the industrial employment of mothers on in- 
fant mortality has recently been published by 
the U. S. Department of The 
dence, which relates to Baltimore, 
that the employment 
from home either preceding confine- 
ment or during the infant's first vear of life 
is detrimental to the child’s health. The 
employment of mothers during pregnancy is 
associated with a high stillbirth rate, a high 
premature birth rate. and a high mortality 
rate during the first month of life. The still- 
birth rate among mothers who were employed 


Labor. eV 1- 
births in 
indicates mother’s 


away 


In industrial pursuits during the year pre- 
ceding confinement was more than twice as 
high as that among mothers who were not so 
employed. Of the live births to mothers em- 
ploved, 6.2 per cent. Were premature, as com- 
pared with 5.7 per cent. to mothers not em- 
ploved. The mortality rate during the first 


month of life was 77.5 for each thousand 
among babies of mothers employed or nearly 
twice the rate. 39.9, amone babies of mothers 


hot employed, 


That the employment of a mother, if con- 
tinued until a short time prior to the confine- 
ment, is especially harmful is confirmed by 
Nearly 40° per 
mothers employed away from home worked 


j 
‘ 


No. 7 


this new evidence. eent. of 
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(décés ainterrompu); (4) retarded death 
(décés retardé). From the point of view of 
mechanism, or succession of disturbanees that 
follow on the eleetrie shock, four types ean 
again be recognized: (1) death by shock; 
(2) death by excessive irritation or paralysis 
of nervous system; (3) death by paralysis of 
the heart; (4) death by the 
respiratory system. Many victims, rendered 
unconscious and apparently dead for the 
longest time, make a recovery, showing that 


paralysis of 


the lesions are not so severe as to make re- 
impossible. Artificial respiration 
should be resorted to at once as it is of the 
greatest importance, not only for the lungs, 
but also for the heart and its cireulation.— 
Kk. R. D. 


covery 


INDUSTRY 


until within 


two months, and 25 per cent. 
until within two weeks, of confinement. The 
employment of mothers too soon after con- 
finement also appears to be a factor in the in- 
fant mortality rate. The mortality rate among 
babies included in this study whose mothers 
were employed away from home during the 
babies’ first vear of life was one and one-half 
times the rate among babies of mothers not 
employed. 

Breast feeding is denied the baby whose 
mother works from home. A much 
larger proportion of infants of mothers em- 
ployed away from home were artifielally fed 
than of 
That artificial 
quences is apparent. 


away 


mothers did not work. 


feeding 


those whose 


has serious  conse- 
The mortality among 
artificially fed babies averages betvfeen three 
and four times that among breast-fed babies. 

That the small earnings of the father are 
chiefly responsible for the employment of the 
mother is shown by the contrast between the 
several Income groups in respect to the pro- 


portion of mothers employed. Of mothers 


which the less 


than $450, 29.2 per cent. were gainfully em- 


in families in fathers earned 
ploved away from home during pregnancy, 
while 1.2 per cent. of the mothers in families 
in which the fathers’ earnings were $1,250 or 
over were emploved at that period. The con- 
trast is equally striking in the case of em- 
Of the 
mothers in homes in which the fathers’ 


plovment following confinement. 


Calrli- 
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ings were less than $450, 22.1 per cent. were 
gaintully emploved away from home during 
the infant’s first vear of life, as compared 
with only 0.6 per cent. of the mothers in 


homes in which the fathers” earnines were 


£1,250 or over, 

Previous reports of the Children’s Bureau 
on intant mortality have shown a definite con- 
nection between income and infant mortality. 
As the income increases, the infant death rate 
decreases. This Baltimore study, based on a 
larger group than the previous studies, per- 
mits a closer analysis of the single factor of 
employment of mothers. The importance of 
this factor may be realized from the fact that 
even within the same income groups the mor- 
talitv rate is higher for babies whose mothers 


are emploved outside the home.—KkKk. R. D. 


WrELPARE OF CHILDREN IN BiItuMI- 
NOUS MINING COMMUNITIES IN) West 
VirGIntaA. OV. PP. WeGoill. U.S. De pt. Labor, 
Children’s Bur., Pub. No. 117, 

This is a report on conditions in 


THe 
COAL, 


1923, pp. a ge 
Raleigh 
County, West Virgimia, a region selected as 
typical of many of the bituminous coal min- 
Mountain 
1.965 
The great major- 


Ing districts of the Appalachian 
In all, 645° famities, 
children, were interviewed, 


SVstem. with 


itv of these families were native white. 
A rather depressing picture of home con- 
Mining towns are 


ditions IS painted, 


deseribed as isolated, entirely owned by coal- 


mining companies, even to roads and 
churches in) some instances, and usually 
poorly equipped with sanitary facilities. The 


houses are built of flimsy materials, inade- 
repair. 


interviewed 


quately warmed, and badly out of 
Only fiftv-two of the 
have baths in their houses, and these families 


families 
are chiefly those of mine executives. Over- 
erowding is evidenced by the fact that in 40 
cent. of the hy there three or 
more persons to each sleeping room. Water 
piped from a central source and 


per mies are 
Is usually 
distributed from hydrants. Regular analysis 
Most 


privies, commonly of the dry open-baek, sur- 


of water is uneommon. families use 


face type. ¢ rarbave is fed to hogs or dumped 


into creeks or hollows. Flies and mosquitoes 


abound. and SCreenms are Fare. 


The mountain coal camps have few oppor 
tunities for work of any kind to offer bovs or 
under 16. UAs diversl- 


: ] 
criris 


Indust ry IS not 
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fied in these regions, girls find nothtng to do 
aside from housework, and boys when of legal 
age turn to the mines for work. The stand- 
ard working day for both boys and men is 
eight hours. Accidents frequent, as 
shown by the faet that of fifty-two boys who 
had at some time worked regularly ten had 
sustained some injury while at work, and one 
boy had been twice injured. Only four of 
the ten children had received compensation, 
according to statements made by the boys’ 
families. Injuries reported ineluded split 
fingers: bruised, lacerated, and burned legs: 
injured knees; injured backs; broken limbs: 


are 


and hernia. 

Aside from the insanitary 
ready noted, medical service is also open to 
The custom is for physicians to be 
the companies and paid by 
(‘om- 


eonditions  al- 


eritic¢ism, 
emploved by 
assessments from the emplovees’ pay. 
plaints of unsatisfactory medical service are 
frequent. No company physician had, at the 
time the investigation was made, attempted 
any propaganda for the prevention of dis- 
ease and the preservation of health. Three 
available, however, and one 
Children’s 


hospitals were 
pubhe health nurse was at work. 
health conferences, in charge of a physician 
from the Children’s Bureau, were conducted 
in mining communities in the county and had 
met with cordial response from company and 
clergvmen, and 


otticials. teachers, 


The defeets found demonstrate great 


union 
others. 
need of preventive work.—G,. N. T. 

CHitp LABOR. OUTLINES FoR Stupy. U.S. 
Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., Pub. No. 93, 
1925, pp. 65. 

This is an invaluable book of reference for 
all students of the subject. Six outlines of 
study are given which are intended to present 
in simplified form the outstanding features of 
the ehild labor problem. Thev furnish an 
approach to the subject, indicate a method of 
study, and put into easily available form ma- 
terial from many widely scattered sources. 
This material is not to be regarded as com- 
plete or final, the legal and statistical matter 
being subjeet to continual revision. It reveals 
painstaking research, however, on the part of 
The 
jects of the six outlines are as follows: 

1. History of the movement for the prohi- 


number oft eollaborators. sub- 


a large 


bition and regulation of child labor. 























» Present extent and distribution of child 
bor in the United States. 

3. The causes, social cost, and prevention 
ehild labor. 

{. The present legal status of child labor in 
» United States (Jan., 1923). 

5. Voeational edueation and vocational 
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viuidance in the United States. 

6. Mini:mum standards for children enter- 
ing employment. 

Information on each subjeet is summarized 
under appropriate headings and subheadings, 
which are followed by an extended list of 
reading references.—G,. N. T. 


NDUSTRIALSANITATION : FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, TLLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ATMOS- 
HERIC POLLUTION ON OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
YeaR Enpina Marcu 31, 1922. H. M. Sta- 
honery Office, S23, pp. 42. 

Information is given of observations made 
4t a number of stations seattered over Eng- 
and and Seotland. The amount of atmos- 
vheric pollution is expressed as grams per 
square decameter (metric tons per hundred 
square kilometers) of insoluble matter (in- 
cluding tar, other carbonaceous matter, and 
ash) and soluble matter (including sulphates, 
‘hlorine, and ammonia). The highest records 
for total solids come from Rochdale which 
may be taken as a sample of industrial Lan- 
cashire, a county with an unduly high mor- 
tality from bronchitis and pneumonia. The 
atmospherie polluticn for this station is esti- 
mated to be due 15 per cent. to dust, 66 per 
cent. to factory smoke, and 19 per cent. to 
house smoke and other sources. This estimate 
s arrived at by comparing records obtained 
inder erdinary conditions with those ob- 
fained when the factories ceased work dur- 
ie the coal strike of 1920. The effect of the 
coal shortage in 1921 and of foggy weather is 
Vell exhibited by diagrams. Except during 

period of continued fog, each day’s pollu- 
‘ion seems to clear away by midnight; in 
wochdale it is at a maximum between 8 and 

\.M., and in London at about 10 a.M., but 

Saturdays it is rather earlier, and on Sun- 


days as late as 1] a.m. <A deseription of 
Owens’ jet dust-counter (which appeared in 
THis JOURNAL, 1922-1923, 4, 522) 1s given 
and also certain conclusions drawn from its 
use by Dr. Owens. These are: (1) The air 
passages are not an efficient dust filter, since 
in quiet breathing 2.5 to 7 per cent. of in- 
spired dust reaches the depths of the lungs, 
and in deep breathing over 20 per cent.; (2) 
when air from the depths of the lungs is dust 
free it is due to deposition of contained dust 
in or near the alveoh; (3) dust carried in 
during quiet breathing can be removed by 
ciliary action; but (4) dust carried in during 
deep breathing, sneezing or yawning, 1s 
drawn past the ciliary mechanism provided 
for its removal, and it is this dust which 1s 
responsible for bringing about disease; (5) 
nose breathing does not protect against dust. 

The article concludes with a useful bibhi- 
ography on the measurement of  dust.— 


EK. L. C. 


Facrory AND WorksnHop Lighting. P.M. 
Baker. Abstr. as follows from Indust. Wel- 
fare, May, 1923, pp. 119-123, in Am. Manage- 
ment Rev., June, 19.23, vol. 12, p. 19. 

This is rather an interesting discussion on 
the vital subject of factory lighting. Special 
emphasis is laid on the relation between 
lighting and aecidents and health.—M. C.S. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


OrrTicaAL SERVICE IN INDUSTRY. Jour. Am 
cal, Assn... June 23, 1923, rol, SO, p. 1870. 

\ committee appointed bv the New Eng- 
d Conference of Industrial Physicians to 
estigate the question of optical service as a 
of the general medical service In indus- 
reports the following Conclusions ; 





As to the use of cycloplegies, the majority 
of ophthalmologists consulted, all of whom 
have access to all methods of refraction, con- 
sider the use of homatropin or atropin essen- 
tial in determining the refraction of the eye. 
Qn the other hand, the majority of optom 
etrists consulted, who for the most part are 












ws 
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not legally qualified to use eyeloplegies, claim 
that their use is not essential in determining 
the refraction of the eve. 

lf refraction is regarded merely as one 
part of industrial eve service, the better eve 
service, as a whole, which it is possible for an 
Op! thalmologist to render, Is indisputable 

en by optometrists. 

lt is beheved that an optometrist Cah ren- 

iseful service mm industry if he will ae 

that he 


“acy all eVe Cases satisfactorily, and will he 


Wiectaee 


is not legally qualified to 


alert 


on the to seek adequate medical aid 

en his refractive resources are unavailing 
or when independent eye disease seems at all 
| ln addition, and in aeecordance with 
itude of the American Medieal Asso- 


ation and of some optometrists, he should 


Keely, 


the att 


villine to aet under suitable medical su- 
ervision and responsibility, 
Interests of 


The best Industry in the ex- 


nation and treatment of the eves of work- 


would appear to be served by the follow- 


ng alternatives. presented in the order of 


A 


employ a full-time or part-time oph- 


‘mologist to handle praetically all the eve 


2). Employ a part-time ophthalmologist, 
who will do all or part of the refraetion work, 
| avallable for eonsultation by 
full-time or part-time optometrist who 1s 


ne } 

7 full-time or part-time op- 
tometrist, who will aet under suitable medieal 
supervision and responsibilitv.—K. R. D. 


MORBIDITY STUDIES AS AN AID IN PREVENT- 
ING ILLNESS AMONG Miners. RFR. R. 


U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. 


NOYES, 
Ti i ¢ stigqaations. Ni rivai 


] 


A Statisti¢al report showing the value TO 


mining companies ot nauguratineg a svstem 


of morbiditv reeords.—P. D. 


WORKER TO 
MFFICIENCY. Ht. TT. Martin. 
Vews. | j/ - ] Pty ‘ol. oe 


RESTORING THI INJURED 
LLeALTIL AND 
Nat. Satety 


ih. 


his IN a short article dealing With the 
‘elation between emplover and emplovee ; 
reiation erTween emplover and empilovee at 


the thy at njury, bath the 
treatment otf the in 
eonsidered.—R. M. T. 


: : 
mental taetors of the 


worker are 
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Merpican DreEPpARTMENT Has WIpdE Scop 
J. M. Kelley. Hosp. Management, Aug., 192 
vol, 16, pp. 62-005. 

In May, 1925, M. Born & Company of Ch, 
cago, Wholesale custom tailors employin 
1,000 persons, opened a medical advisory «. 
The medieal ci 
consists of a nurse’s office, a di: 


partment and dispensary. 
partment 
pensary, a rest room, equipped with two ho 
pital beds, and a supply room. These roon 
are airy, well-hghted, and fully equipped 3 
meet the needs of industrial injury and i! 
ness. 

Mach department sends a list of absentee 
the en 
plovee is absent two davs, a nurse invest) 


to this department every day. If 


vates the case by telephone; advice is given 
if the minor nature. bit 
where there IS doubt about the mildness of thi 


eondition 1s of a 


case the patient is urged to call his or her 
‘pon return to work thy 
patient is referred to the medical department 


family physician. 


before resuming duty. <All appheants fo. 
employment are subjected te an examination 
in order that they may be placed where the) 
ean accomplish most. These examinations ar 
a protection to the emplovee, in that they 
keep out infectious persons; and to the appli 
eant, because they serve as a spur to the cor 
rection of the defect. A ecard file is kept QO] 
all treatments given in the department, and 
incipient tuberculosis cases are placed unde 
observation. 

The advisory phase of the work of this de 
partment is a big factor in the conservatio) 
of the health of the emplovees and their fam 
The attitude of the nurse toward the 
emplovee is that of friend and co-worker, s 
that the workers are frank and free in thei 


ilies. 


statements to her. Emplovees are encouraged 
to eall, ‘and feel that the department is to! 
their use and benefit. They are taught th 
advantage of early treatment in forestalling 
serious illness, and assistance is given then 
in working out problems which are a source 
of trouble. Such a department as this pr 
duces healthier employees, hence higher eff 
better 


clency, workmanship and better at 


tendance; moreover, the lessons learned in 1! 
department are practised in the homes of t! 
employees, and are passed on to the neig! 
bors, producing better hygiene, better hous 
keeping, better habits. 


ers.—M. A. T. 


and contented wor! 








HeaALTH SERVICE FOR 32.000 WorKERS. 
Hosp. Management, July, 1923, vol. 16, pp. 
62, 63, 68. 

The Hawthorne works of the Western 
Electrie Company, Ine., Chicago, employs 
about 32,000 people and has made elaborate 
provision for the physical welfare of its em- 
plovees. The medical department consists of 
a chief surgeon, a works” surgeon, and 
eighteen physicians who are on a part-time 
basis, as well as a superintendent of nurses 
and eighteen assistants who are registered 
eraduate nurses. The staff of the hospital 
also ineludes twenty-four clerks. 

All emergency cases are treated in the hos- 
pital building. There are no first-aid kits or 
similar facilities, since experience has shown 
that such equipment was carelessly handled 
and frequently resulted in aggravating an in- 
jury. The hospital building has six beds— 
three for men and three for women.  Be- 
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sides well-appointed examining rooms there 
are treatment and operating rooms, a com- 
pletely equipped laboratory, an X-ray de- 
partment including a fluoroscopie unit, and 
a diet kitehen. A technician is in charge of 
the laboratory and an experienced nurse has 
the X-ray work. The hospital is on a 
twenty-four-hour basis but ordinarily no pa- 
tients are kept there after their condition 
will permit removal to their homes or to a 
Chicago hospital. Further treatment is left 
to the family physician who is asked to fill out 
a medical certificate to be used as a basis for 
payments under a sickness and aecident bene- 
fit plan of the company. Complete records 
are kept by the company’s medical depart- 
ment. On this department also falls the bur- 
den of physical examination of applicants 
and emplovees, 2.200 having been examined 
In one week.—G. N. T. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


SEATING SURVEY IN THE GARMENT INDUS- 
TRY, oh Wolfson. Nation "s Hlealth. March, 
1923, vol. 5. pp. 165-168, 

This article reports the results of a survey 
of seating conditions in 250 shops of the La- 
dies Garment Industry—shops in which were 
emploved at the time of the survey 2,528 ma- 
chine operators, 1,774 hand finishers, and 734 
pressers. 

The author discusses the inadequate and 
unsuitable seating contrivances, and the im- 
proper lighting arrangements found in the 
shops studied, and discusses their effects upon 
the health of the worker. She coneludes with 


the following suggestions as to proper seat- 
Ing: 

1. The seat should be about 16 inches 
wide, shehtly saddle-shaped to fit the back 


and seat of the worker; 

2. Irront edge of seat should not cut into 
knees and thereby impair cireulation; it 
should be rounded and not sharp; 

3. Chair must be adjustable to the height 
of the worker: 

4. Back support must be shghtly curved 
and give support to back of worker, prefer- 
ably a little below the shoulder; it should be 
adjustable ; 

)». Chair must be comparatively heht so 
that it can easily be moved; 

6. Chair should have firm base and not 
tip backward as worker leans back ; 

7. There should be no bars at the base of 
the chair to cut the operator’s feet or ankles 


as he leans forward.—K. R. D. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL PsyciuAtry. J. D. Ball. Am. 


Jour. Psychiat., 1921-1922, vo'. 1, pp. 639- 
or zt a 

Without attempting to define industrial 
psychiatry, the author points out the future 
ter the psychiatrist in industry. He believes 
that psychiatry should not be considered a 





“weeding out’? process, but a method of con- 
servation, The psychiatrist who is to enter 
the industrial field, therefore, needs to widen 
his range of vision by a full consideration of 
industrial environment and wage schedules. 

Psychiatry offers the only means of solving 


industrial personnel problems. \lechanieal 
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devices and machinery have had the attention 
of the engineering groups, but for the most 
part the worker, under unstudied conditions, 
and often under undue physical and mental 
Stress, hes been permitted to become hyper- 
As the 
employer is usually as blind to the situation 


sensitive and abnormal in. reaction, 
as the employee, the duty of the psychiatrist 
IS to seek a comprehension of the situation 
This is not a 
philanthropic move in industry, but an ad- 


from a psychiatric viewpoint. 


vanced business method, a method which ap- 
plies to the whole personnel, from executive 
to roustabout. 

The organization and function of the per- 
sonnel department, theretore, must be effected 
by the psychiatrist as director of the depart- 
ment. Tle should 
In neurology, psychology, and medicine, A 
needed, and the 
personnel work should be fully co-ordinated 


have available consultants 


special secretary may be 
with the departments of engineering and em- 
plovment management. 


The psvehiatrist will he especially COll- 
eerned in group and individual tests, in work 
terminations. 


in the observation 


and job analysis, in studies of 


distribution of labor, and 
ot special situations, 

Dr. Ball advocates for all) emplovees a 
scoring method after the United States Army 
plan for each 
Individual based upon ten qualifications: (1 


rating officers, the seore for 


al least averave Intelligence : » vood phvs- 
eal eondition : 4 


TO he 


vood 


nervous condition. 
determined by neurological examina- 
tion: 4 naition. to be deter- 


mined by psyvehiatrical examination; (5) 


rood mental ¢ 
per- 


sonality characteristics of special kind; 6 


} 
speed ; ( 


abilitv.: (9) 


} 
aACCULraACY : - rived 


| 


vood auditory Memory ; and 10 


good visual memory. The for each per- 


total 


S(O) e 


SOT) IS the number ot points obtained. 


This 1S not al score byiait 1S based 


percentage 


Wpyan qualities ()7° VPOUPS at qualities whose 


Values are determined on the basis of the Job 
requirements, 


A SeETTOS at showing 


vive), 


T\ pical Cases IS 


the method of recording, together with the 
recommendations either as to placement or as 
to hygiene, mental or physical. Another se- 
ries of causes is reported to show the value ot 
such studies as applied to studies in job ter- 
minations. The figures given on terminations 


constitute an actual study made from one ot 


INDUSTRIAL 


reasoning 
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the departments of a large manufacturing 
plant in San Francisco where in a_ three- 
months period the lack of diplomacy on the 
part of foreman cost the firm = in 
avoldable labor turnover nearly $8,000. 


a single 


The work reported by Dr. Ball is the re- 
sult of three vears’ study of industrial prob- 
lems in the respective plants of a shipburld- 
Ing corporation, a calculating machine manu- 
facturing company, a large manu- 
facturing company, and a large oil company. 
He concludes from these studies that: (1 
Every large industrial organization should 
have a psychiatrist on its staff. 


SOap 


(2) Groups 
of small industrial organizations should seek 
the services of a consulting industrial psy- 
ehiatrist. (3) Labor unions should welcome 
the advice and guidance of an industrial psyv- 
ehiatrist. (4) Every university should. es- 
tablish a department of industrial psychiatry. 
(5) Personnel departments should be under 
the directorship of industrial psyvchiatrists.— 


Mm. ©. Hi. 


WorK IN Factories. L. C. 
Pub. Health Nurse, Aug., 1923, 
vol, 15, pp. 395-400. 


PERSONNEL 
Odencrantc. 


Welfare work was first undertaken by em- 
plovers about forty vears ago. The motives 
on the part of individual emplovers were 
varied but the outstanding feature was the 
recognition of the individual in industry as 
opposed to the old conception of labor in the 
mass. The welfare work was at first limited 
in scope and covered activities such as neigh- 
recreational facilities, and 
Visiting nurse services, which have since been 
taken over largely by the community. The 
funetions of the welfare worker are today 
more with the relation of the 
Personnel work has thus 
acquired great Importance. 


borhood classes, 


concerned 
worker to his job. 
The appointment of a personnel worker 
usually means, or ought to mean, a central- 
ized employment department for interview- 
ing all new applicants, recruiting, hiring, and 
dis- 
charge rests with the personnel department 


discharging workers. If the power of 
rather than with foremen, labor turnover 1s 
reduced through the opportunities of expla- 
the facts, 
justments when disputes arise. A 


and making ad- 
definite 
person in the management has a definite job 


nation. getting at 


of knowing the aiiitude ot the workers and 
a. 2 BN 


Nov 

















sir probable reaction to changes in meth- 

. of work or in plant design. The same 

rsons must pay close attention to the 

oper selection of workers for given jobs, 

di must conduct follow-up work to reduce 

number of misfits toa minimum. The new 

rker must be introduced to the foreman 
ad informed of the customs and policies of 
plant. Systematic training of new men 
nder competent instruetors must be = pro- 
ded for, methods for watching varying abil- 
es devised, and fair plans for promotion 
ade to avoid losing good workers. Stand- 
rds of production must be worked out and 
onditions adjusted before they become griev- 
dnCes, 

All these activities should result in better 
relations between employers and employees, 
vith greater financial returns to the former 
and more satisfactory working conditions for 

latter. Personnel work has justified it- 
self, though hampered by sentimentality in 

early stages. With three masters to 
erve—the publie, the individual employer, 
and the workers—it has an intricate technie 
but it is based upon sound economic 
philosophy.—G, N. T. 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIC WORK IN INDUSTRY. A. 
Scott. Ment. Hyg., July, 1923, vol. 7, pp. 


nD hae 


II. 
The purpose of this paper is to explain 
Ww nervous patients are handled when en- 
iuntered among the employees of the Metro- 
politan Life Insuranee Company, and to show 
hat is accomplished by a specialist working 
close contact with employees. 
Krom the standpoint of the company, 
ere are certain situations in which subse- 
ent action is dependent upon the opinion 
| advice of the specialist. These situations 
ate to (1) the payment of disability; (2) 
question of retirement; (3) the advis- 
‘itv of exeusing from overtime work; (4) 
changing of vacations after the schedule 
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has onee been made up; (5) the possibility of 
cutting down frequent absences aseribed to 
ill health when there is no physical disease 
apparent. 

An effort is made to help employees to de- 
velop interests and to find outlets for energy 
other than work. Cases are cited showing 
how sympathetic appreciation of the patient’s 
problems, often unalterable because of eco- 
nomic or other conditions, points the way to 
helpful advice. 

The author believes that mental hygiene 
will soon become a regular part of industrial 
health work.—G, N,. T. 


VOCATIONAL TESTS FOR DRESSMAKERS’ Ap- 
PRENTICES. W. Spielman. Jour. Nat. Inst. 
Indust. Psychol., July, 1923, vol. 1, pp. 277- 
282. 

A number of girls attending dressmaking 
classes at trade schools were subjected to (a) 
speed tests, such as threading beads and 
knotting wool at maximum speed; (b) qual- 
itv tests (such as dividing lines in half with- 
out measuring, selecting a line of remem- 
bered length from several alternatives. se- 
lecting a remembered color from several 
alternatives) and co-ordination tests: (¢c) a 
memory test (reproduction after an interval 
of a real description of a dress), and an ob- 
servation test (enumeration of details of a 
dress directly upon its removal). The girls 
were ranked in dressmaking ability by the 
mistress and also by each other. The corre- 
lations between the rankings and the com- 
bined tests referred to were 0.69 to 0.78, while 
the correlation of tests with general intelli- 
gence (Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
tests) was 0.08, and with visual creative im- 
agination, 0.55. 

For other details, and for a table classify- 
Ing the psychological factors determining the 
efficiency of dressmakers’ apprentices, the 
original paper must be consulted.——-I]. M. V. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


STANDARDS FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
YS. REVISED TO JANUARY, 1923. Am. Assn. 


Lahor Legis., Jan... 1923, pp. iz. 


‘he eighth edition of this pamphlet em- 





hodies essential features of a workmen’s com 
pensation law based on eareful study of the 
whole question, and of the compensation laws 


not only of our states but of Muropean COUN 





— 
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tries. Notable progress has been made in ex- 
tending laws to cover occupational (liseases, 
In reducine waiting periods to seven days, in 
raising the compensation scale to two-thirds 
of wages, and in removing arbitrary limits on 
medical care, 

Recommendations are briefly as follows: 

1, The emplover should furnish all neces- 
sary medical, surgical, and hospital services 
ancl supplies as determined by the Aeceident 
Board, 

Z. NO compensation should be paid during 
a period of from three to seven days at the 
beginning of disability. 

(Compensation for total disability 
should be 662/35 per cent. of wages, with the 
maximum ¢25 and the mimimum $8 per week. 

ft. (@ompensation for partial disability 
based on the degree of disability ; 
maximum s25, and minimum 8 per week, 
S150 


should he 


>, luneral CAPeTSeS hol exceeding 


should be paid by the emplover, 

The widow should be granted 35 per cent. 
of the decedent ’s wages until her death or re- 
marriage, with 


two years” lump sum settle- 


ment on remarriage. The widower should re- 


eeive a like amount if dependent on the de- 


ceased, pavinent to Stop (})) remarriage Or 


death. In addition to the compensation for 
the widow and the widower, i per eent, 
should be allowed for each child, the total 


amount for all not to exeeed 662/353 per cent. 
of the wages; the payment to children should 
cease at death, at marriage, or when the age 
of 1S vears is reached. If no widow or wid- 


per cent, for the first ehild and 15 per cent, 
for each additional ehild. with the same max- 


ower is left, the compensation should be 25 


mtn Of 662735 per cent. Dependent parents 


should receive 25 per cent. for the first child 
and 15 per cent. for eaeh additional child. 
The maximum wages on which death com- 


pensation is based should be $387.50, the mini- 
“12. The 


COMpPensal lon 


mim total amount of the weekly 


should not be more than the 


acl Hal 


WaLes, 


6. All employments should be imeluded. 


i. <All personal injuries and occupational 


diseases contracted in the 


COPS? oft employ 


ment should be included ‘opt in ease of in 


jury oceasioned by wilful intention of the 
emplovee ()]° aft another. 
should be the 


‘. (‘ommpensation exclusive 


remedy, 
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9. [Employers should be required to insy 
their compensation liability. 

10. An Accident Board appointed by | 
with the consent of the Sen; 
should @ive its entire time to the work: 4 
entire cost to be borne by the state. 

ll. Simple procedure for the settleme 
of claims should be provided; appeals shou 


(rovernor 


be made only on questions of law and shou 
be earried direct to the highest court. 

12. Full and accurate reports of all indu 
trial accidents should be made on standar 
forms, 

13. Rehabilitation of injured 


should he encouraged,.— (7. N. 7. 


perso! . 


THe Om State FUND FOR WORKMEN’ 
COMPENSATION. VW. B. Hammond. Aw 
Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1922, vol. 12, pp, 
210-219. 


There is not in Ohio today a wide-spread 
demand to take away from the state Its lega! 
right to be the 
compensation imsurance. The 
defect in the administration of the state in 
surance fund is to be found in the politica! 
interference with the appointments when 


sole earrier of workmen s 


most serious 


change takes place in the state administra 


tion. The private insurance companies ar 


mainly responsible for this interterence. 
These private companies are fighting to! 


their lives in other states and the reports ot 
success of an exclusive state fund are a co) 
stant menace to them. It is therefore to ly 
considered a tribute to the organized manu 
facturers and laborers that all efforts mac 
by outside influences to secure modifications 
—ly, A. 8S. 


of the act have so far failed. 


Tithe RELATION BETWEEN OBLIQUE INGUINA 


HerRNtIA AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATIO? 
LAWS, J. MM. Wainwright, Arch. Nur 
March, 1923. vol. 6, pp. 605-657. 

There is a common belief among. soci 
workers, labor leaders, and the general pub! 


that most hernias are the result of aceident 
The English courts of the last century hav 
vielded more or less to this belief, and o 
own courts or compensation boards have 


As ar 


authority, over 4,0! 


herited the impression from them. 


according to one 


4 
sult. 


“AasSeS have been Penns\ 


compensated in 
Vania in the first three vears of its compe! 
more than the real eases 


sation law. ‘‘or 


J. 1 
\ , 








uumatie hernia that have occurred in the 

ostern Hemisphere since Columbus.’’ 

The present day medical conception as to 

» cause of hernia is based upon the connec- 

mn between oblique inguinal hernia and the 

obliterated processus vaginalis. Author- 
os now agree that true traumatic hernia 1s 
rare occurrence and that oblique inguinal 
rnia is primarily due to a congenital or pre- 
rmed sac. The author of this article has 
ide a painstaking search of the literature 
nd quotes English, French, German, Bel- 
an. Italian, and American surgeons, all of 
hom are in substantial agreement on these 
oints. Traumatie hernia when it does occur 
s unmistakable, being accompanied by imme- 
liate sharp pain localized at the hernial ori- 

‘©. malaise, weakness, and often syneope; 
continued work is impossible. On the other 
hand, most hernias believed to be the result 

yt aceident have really been developing for a 
one period, remaining unnoticed until some 
strain, by shghtly increasing the contents of 
ie hernial sae, brings it to the attention of 
the patient. 

To consider which eases of claim for hernia 
should be contested and whieh paid, the au- 
thor makes the following classification: 

1. Hernias by direct external violence. 

2. Hernias of effort, Type 1 (French her- 
nia of foree), These are hernias alleged to 

e due to muscular effort and appearing sud- 

enly and immediately, under adequate and 
convincing circumstances. 

3. Hernias of effort, Type 2 (French her- 
nia of weakness). These are hernias alleged 
'o be due to museular effort and appearing 
vradually shortly or remotely after trivial 
‘fort, and under inadequate or unconvincing 
‘ircumstances, 

Six eriteria for determining that a hernia 
s compensable are noted. They are: 

1. The descent of the hernia immediately 

llowing the cause. 

2. Severe pain in the hernial region. 

+. Prostration so that the employee was 

mpelled to cease work immediately. 

!, Symptoms of such severity that they 

ere noticed by the claimant and communi- 
ited to the employer within twenty-four 
tirvs after the occurrence of the hernia. 

». Physical distress so great that the at- 

ndance of a licensed physician was required 
thin twenty-four hours after the oecur- 
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rence of the hernia. 

6. A strain or foree adequate to bring 
about the effect. 

It is the hernias of effort, Type 2, that cause 
the greatest numbers of claims for compen- 
sation. The author feels that a hernia justly 
caused by work should be compensated, but 
he believes that no employer should be forced 
to pay for an old hernia or for one of the 
many that develop gradually and happen to 
give trouble while the man is in his employ. 
Better instruction of the medical profession 
and of courts and compensation boards, as 
well as active, systematic and efficient defense 
by employers of unjust cases will bring about 
a much sounder situation.—G, N, T. 


TREBLE COMPENSATION FOR INJURED CHIL- 
DREN. FF. Bb. Witte. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
June, 1923, vol. 13, pp. 123-129. 

The majority of compensation laws either 
expressly provide that they shall not apply to 
minors illegally emploved or they have been 
so construed by the courts. The thought un- 
derlying this has been that injured minors 
would have the chance to secure a larger re- 
covery by suits at common law than would be 
the ease under compensation. The employer 
In such cases is deprived not only of the com- 
mon law defenses, but the fact of employment 
alone is sufficient to establish negligence on 
his part. Experience has shown, however, 
that injuredl minors have not fared well under 
this arrangement. Alternative plans are in 
effect in certain states. One is to put all 
minors under compensation, making no dis- 
tinction whether they are employed legally or 
illegally. Another is to provide treble com- 
pensation for minors illegally employed, the 
employer being primarily lable for the extra 
compensation; the Insurance company paying 
the extra amount only when the employer is 
insolvent. 

The last method, known as the Wisconsin 
Plan, has a number Of advantages. It has 
proved a deterrent to the employment of 
child labor and has acted as an effective pen- 
altv for violations of the child labor law. It 
fixes definitely the amount which may be re- 
covered and eliminates for the emplover the 
disagreeable situation of having to fight the 
claim of a ehild injured while illegally em- 


ploved. It has secured reasonably adequate 


awards for injured minors without the delay, 





Loe 


expense and uncertainty involved in actions 
at common law.—G. N. T. 

Pespnuic INrerest CALLS FOR EXCLUSIVE 
Stare Funp. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 
1923, vol, 13, pp. 151-152. 

The City Club of New York has taken ae- 
tion in support of a measure providing for 
compulsory compensation insurance against 
accident An official 
Investigation in the state has revealed under- 


in one state-wide fund. 


payments by commercial carriers amounting 
to over $5,700,000 in a period of four years. 
Many employees have also found themselves 
without protection owing to the failure of the 
emplover to insure, Another factor in favor 
of an exclusive state fund is that the average 
overhead expenses of stoek Companies are 30 
per cent, greater than those of a state fund 
would be, the added CONT heing borne by the 
public. It is contended that in making acel- 
dent insurance compulsory the state has in 
effect levied an occupation tax to provide pay- 
ment to those disabled in employment, a tax 
ultimately borne by the consumer, The con- 
sumer has a right to demand that the collee- 
tion of this particular oecupation tax shall 
not be farmed out for private gain. Exelu- 
sive state funds are declared to be successtul 
wherever they have been tried.—G, N. T. 


REGULATIONS: DANGEROUS AND UNHEALTHY 
INpustrRibs. Jntfernat. Labour Office, Legis. 
Neries, 1922. G. B. 2, Great Britain, pp. 20. 

This pamphlet contains safety regulations 
issued by the Secretary of State under see- 
tion 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
LOO] (1 Kdw. 7. e@. 22). 
sed in india-rubber manufacture, in chemical 
To those inter- 


It covers processes 


works, and in wood making. 
ested in the comparative studies of such reg- 
offers reading.— 


ulations — it Interesting 


G. N. T. 

AGAINST INDUSTRIAL PorTSON- 

Jour. Am, Ved, Assn... 
pede -) 


[OY a ral. wi. Pp. Jus f-), 


LEGISLATION 
ING, Vienna Letter. 
July 21, 


bv order oft the ministry 


for social admin- 
istration. with which is included the beard of 
health, a series of separate bills, passed by the 


national assembly some time avo. have been 


uniformly put in foree already. They deal 


chiefly with prophylaxis against poisoning In 


eertain industries. These are: the manutae- 
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ture and use of lead and zine, printing offic 
and lithographic industries, enamelers, and » 
workmen handling substances containing p. 
sonous metals. In every working place eo: 
cerned, a notice must be posted containin 
instruction of the risks from neglect of clea; 
linen and of the kind of measures that are r 
quired from the workmen: the necessity « 
change of clothing when leaving the factor 
of fat in the food, and of early medical ex 
amination when certain symptoms occur. A 
regular examination of factory hands })\ 
physicians is compulsory, as well as perfect 
ventilation of rooms and the provision of ap 
paratus to remove or condense varicus gases 
A daily wet wash of the floor and 
The work 


and dust, 
walls is stipulated when possible. 
ino dress must be cleaned at least once a 
week, and sufficient provisions made for bath 
ing and washing by workers in every factory. 
The transport of raw materials must be = so 
managed that no dust is produced; the load 
Ing of the furnace and other machinery must 
be done with strict observation of hygienic 
W her. 


ever lead is melted or bronze or lead dyes are 


principles, .e¢., prevention of dust. 


used, alr space of at least 15 cubic meters 


and floor space of at least 3 square meters 
must be provided for each workman; in other 
meters and 2.5 


In cellars or subter 


Instances 12 cubic square 
meters are permissible. 
ranean localities, such work is not permitted. 
Spittoons must be provided everywhere, and 
be filled with liquids or moist materials. A 
first-aid outfit must be within easy reach in 
every factory, and the foremen must be in 
structed in first-aid work. In factories pro- 
ducing much dust or noxious gases, the work- 
men must be advised to wear respirators. 
Special attention is paid to prophylaxis in 
regard to children and women. In printing 
industries and dve factories, children under 
17 vears may not be emploved at the danger 
ous parts of the work or where poisonous dust 
is prevalent; women (over 18 years) must 
have at least a ten-minute rest after each two 
and one-half hours’ work at a machine 
Change of work must be provided after one 
week's occupation at the dve department, or 


work. No 


consumed on the working premises. 


food may be 
kor this 
purpose, a special well-ventilated space must 
be set apart. If a affected by 
plumbism or other poisoning arising from his 
7.1.0) 


two days without 


person 1S 


Nor 








work, due to faulty observation of the rules 
on the part of the employer, he must be paid 
his regular wages, as long as he is kept from 
work, of course subject to exact treatment. 
But if the fault or negleet is caused by the 
laborer, he receives only sick pay. Free treat- 
ment is always insured by means of the com- 
pulsory **Krankenkasse’*> (sickness insur- 
ance) toward the premiums of which the em- 
plover contributes one-third, the emploved 
two-thirds weekly. It is clear that this leg- 
islation is a distinet step toward assurance 
of undisturbed health for the laboring classes, 
and is the outcome of the present strongly 
soclalistie trend of health authorities. — It 
compares favorably with conditions prevail- 
ing in other industrial countries where little 
or no attention is paid to the well-being of 
the factory hands, and also with conditions 


REHABILITATION OF 


THE PROBLEM OF OUR PHYSICALLY IHLANpI- 
CAPPED P. AK. Brown. Arch. Occup. Ther- 
apy, June, 1925, vol. 2, pp. 171-178. 

The intlhux of the unskilled laboring class of 
Kurope into this country ceased with the 
ereat war in 1914. Up to that time they were 
coming at the rate of about one million a 
vear. This vast movement requires a large 
amount of economie adjustment. At the pres- 
ent time the possible need of conserving labor 
vecause of limited supply from Europe, and 
our duty to our permanently handicapped 
soldiers have awakened this country to a new 
responsibility. to all classes of the. handi- 
capped. Industry cripples annually far more 
than did the war, and there are also those 
vho are handicapped by diseases, such as 
hubereulosis, rheumatism, and heart disease. 
Little has been done to work out a fairly sat- 
sfactory plan of subsidy and training except 
hor the blind, This has been worked out by 
‘he state and private agencies. 

Many large corporations make a= special 
Tort to take care of the cripples of their 
vn making through accidents, and of faith- 

emplovees who are handicapped through 
arious illnesses. (A chart shows the classi- 
led permanent injuries among the Southern 


acy 


¢ Railroad System employees. Wage 
rning Is taken as the measure of fitness. 
cperience shows that the sooner the wound 


‘5 


ihe body IS healed hy proper surgical at- 
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in this country twenty vears ago.—k. R, D. 


WHERE FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS CON- 
FLICT IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. — EDI- 
TORIAL. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., April 
19, 1923, vol, 188, 605-608, 

The Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law is not applicable to purely maritime 
torts or injuries on the navigable waters of 
the state. A deeree of the Supreme Judicial 
Court in Massachusetts holds that all injuries 
occurring on land, on docks and wharves and 
vessels not completed, although riding on 
navigable waters while in the process of 
completion, are within the jurisdiction of the 
compensation statute. <A conflict in-laws, 
state and federal, still remains so far as con- 
cerns injuries received in strietly maritime 
risks. The decree is reprinted.—b. U. 


DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


tention, and the wound of the feelings. ad- 
justed by reasonable financial settlement, and 
the injured man returned to some employ- 
ment, the less he becomes the slave of his 
handicap. 

Tubereulosis presents the most common and 
difficult problem of economic loss in industry, 
rarely beine discovered until it is too late to 
be shaken off. ‘Two notable efforts at train- 
Ine ot arrested tuberculosis eases are the Reco 
Shop, supported hv the New York Tubereu- 
losis Society, and the Altro Manufacturing 
Company, the latter chiefly for Jewish pa- 


tients discharged from among garment work- 
ers. France and England have tried agricul- 
ture and gardening for these patients. Dr. 
Alexis M. Forster, after his successful trial of 
farming at Eudowood Sanatorium, Baltimore, 
is an ardent advocate of farm colonies for 
the treatment and training of suitable cases 
of tuberculosis. The Arequipa pottery mak- 
Ing Is another case of successful treatment. 
The real problem of the discharged tuberecu- 
lous patient Is not being met on any highly 
practical scale anywhere. We can learn a 
lesson from the method by which the state, 
the municipality, and the private agencies 
met this class of handicapped in the allied 
countries during the war, by lessons taught 
in) the hospitals for eripples, 


The main things to be considered are: to 


he prepared at once to prevent patients from 


| 
| 


}o4 


sinking to the level of their handicap; to have 


schools established) in every community 
Where these people ean be studied and helped 


promptly to develop their remaining capabil- 
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ities; and to have lodges, benevolent societies, 
employers and various other agencies unite 
to form an organization for the care and 
training of the handicapped.—G. N. T. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


Morraniry OF COAL AND MbpraALLIFEROUS 
Miners. #. LL. Collis. Brit. Med. Jour... June 


Y) 1923, No. 3258, p. De 2 


Notwithstanding a general similarity of 


working conditions, the rates of mortality of 


different groups of miners differ widely. In 
coal mining, pnetmonia, bronchitis and aeei- 
dents are responsible for rates of mortality 
considerably above the standard of all oceu- 
to alcohol- 
ism and phthisis, however, are less deadly 


pied males; diseases attributable 


than in the standard population. Consider- 
Ine coal fields separately, the Lancashire rate 
of mortality much exceeds that in any other 
field, and is nearly double the rate for Not- 
fingham miners. Inquiry within the indus- 
try is needed to get at the root of this, partic- 


Although 


distribution of phthisis among coal miners 


ularly concerning phthisis. age 
brings it into line with phthisis among work- 
ers exposed to silica dust, the unusually low 
absolute prevalence of the disease needs ex- 
Mavrogordato s work 


planation, Possibly 


provides the clue. These investigations show 
that once silica is fixed in lune tissue coal ex- 
erts no eliminative effect. but that a prior or 
simultaneous exposure to coal dust appears 
to set up a condition inimical to the fixation 
Mortality attributable to alcohol- 


ism does not follow the general mortality or- 


of silica. 


der in relationship to fields but appears to 
have some connection with the depth of work- 


ing. The provision of drinking water under- 


eround is recommended. Cancer is not an 


exceptionally important cause of mortality 


among coal miners. 

Respecting tin, lead, and ironstone mining 
the two former stand out both on account of 
their excessive general mortality rate and be- 
Calse of the prominence in) each of the Sdalhne 
namely, phthisis, respira- 


disease FrOUps 


tory disease. and Bright's disease. The work- 


ine of Cornish tin ore generates much dust 
from the contained and surrounding quartz. 
The high phthisis mortality rate and age Gis- 
tribution are equivalent to those attributable 
to silica. It is snegested that the high preva- 
lence of Bright’s disease may be due to fibrotic 
changes in the kidney produced through clim- 
ination of part of the soluble eolloidal siliea 
produced in the lungs. Phthisis mortality is 
where veins of lead 
ore occur in granite, but not at Keswick, 
where the ore is in limestone. Phthisis among 
hematite miners appears statistically to re- 


excessive at Greenside. 


semble fibroid phthisis, and may be due to 
oxide of iron. but this distribution is not 
Alumina 


dust, judging from mortality data for slate 


found in iron earbonate miners. 
quarriers, resembles iron oxide and silica in 


its effect on the lunes. The suggested bene. 
ficial influence of coal dust against phthisis 
Inciteice Is supported by certain interesting 
reacts In the ganister industry. Ganister Is a 
quarizite rock, underlying coal and overlying 
fire clay. First-grade refractory bricks are 
made from best gwanister, which contains about 
9 per cent. of quartzite (nearly pure silica 

with the result that the workers suffer from 
phthisis mortality. On_ the 


hand, second-grade refractory mate- 


un excessive 
other 
rials are made from impure ganister which 
contains veins of fire clay, and though this 
represents SO per cent. of pure silica there 1s 
no excessive phthisis mortality among the 
workers. The theory is put forward that the 
particular protective substance contained in 
the coal is washed down into the underlying 
fire clay and thus renders second-grade dust 
INNoOcUOUS. 
tion 


An interesting point in connec 


with tubereulous silicosis is its low 
power of infecting contacts (wives and chil- 
dren) who are themselves not exposed to silica 


dust.—W. F'. D. 


J.1. H. 
Nov., 1923 
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brivain. 7. WM. Legge. Nation’s Health, June, 
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The author discusses briefly some of the 
problems in industrial medicine which have 
recently presented themselves in Great 
britain. 

Lead poisoning in the new industry of ship- 
vreaking results from the lead fume produced 
is an oxyacetylene flame is used to cut 
through the armor plating of battleships 
vhich are being scrapped. The flame at a 
temperature of between 1,450° and 1,600° © 
causes volatilization of lead from the paint 
on the plates and from a layer of red lead at 
‘the back of the plates. Aspiration of the 
lame during the process has shown an amount 
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of lead as high as 49 me. per 10 cubic meters 
of air. Workmen are affected after exposures 
as short as three weeks. 

Men employed in this oxyacetylene cut- 
ting, When working on plates which have been 
valvanized, suffer also from attacks of mal- 
aise and shivering coming on some hours 
after leaving work——attacks showing all the 
characteristics of brass founders’ ague. In 
this work on galvanized plates, a white de- 
posit of zine oxide appears around the path 
of the flame, and in estimations of the amount 
of zine in the fume given off, 64 mg. in 10 
eubie meters have been found, 

The author goes on to diseuss recent re 


ports of committees investigating the dan- 


gers from lead paints and presents a leaflet 
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on ‘‘Lead Poisoning among Printers—How 
Caused and How Best Prevented’’ (re- 
printed in Tris Jour., June, 1923, 5, p. 28), 
which he prepared at the request of the Joint 
Industrial Couneil of the Printing and AI- 
hed Trades for distribution among its mem- 
bers. 

A brief account is given of the treatment 
of anthrax and of the Duckering process for 
disinfeeting wool and hair suspeeted of con- 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL 


DISHASES: 


OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


taining anthrax spores and organisms. 

The author comments on the production of 
eancer by specific forms of irritation, empha- 
sizing the recently demonstrated occurrence 
of this condition from contact with lubricat- 
ing oil. Of 141 cases of scrotal epithelioma 
treated in the Royal Infirmary in Manchester 
during the last twenty years, the occupation 
in sixty-nine was mule-spinning.—K. R. D. 


OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 


AND PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS OF 
Heart DisEAseE IN Mippue Lire. FF. Brush. 
Arch, Occupational Therapy, Oct., 1923, vol. 
2, pp. 335-345, 

This article deals with the problems of per- 
sons suffering from heart disease between the 
ages of 30 and 65 who must practise what is 
aptly termed the art of subnormal living. Too 
little is being done to help such persons. A 
mass of valuable fact and experience is being 
gradually accumulated through the efforts of 
social workers, employers, insurance carriers, 
(‘oun- 
recognized 


unions. and life-extension examiners. 


try convalescence has become a 
essential In) 
adult arrangements for it 


often prove diftienlt. The real problem is to 


any improvement regimen for 


heart disease, but 


find suitable employment for cardiae eripples. 
When of fair and 
they can be made wage-earners in the indus- 


workable power reserve 
trial world without vocational schools or spe- 


cial faetories suitable 
training when 
practised must be with the worker on the job 
and drawing his pay envelope—one of the 
best prescriptions for middle-grade heart dis- 
Periodic health examinations in middle 


life, involving as they do frequent overhauling 


simply by seleeting 


work for them. Voeational 


Case, 


of the human machine, will bring about all- 
round betterment of the adult eardiae popu- 
lation. Publie edueation, especially through 
the press, will help to effeet prompt recogni- 
tion of trouble and correction of incipient eir- 
culatory failure. A national heart 
tion is needed to exert influence upon many 
of the broader social and legal questions in- 
volved.—G. N. T. 


assocla- 


LIMITATION OF Errort IN HEART DISEASE. 
C. Wilson. Abstr. as follows from Brit. Med. 
Jour., June 9, 1923, vol. 1, p. 962, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., July 28, 1923, vol. 81, p. 338, 

People sometimes die suddenly of heart dis- 
ease who have never had a symptom, and 
some such eases have been examined within a 
few months or weeks of death by the ordinary 
methods without any abnormal sign being 
discovered, or anything to suggest that an 
examination by eleetrocardiograph was indi- 
eated. Wilson has seen many sudden deaths 
from heart disease, but only two of this kind 
in which a necropsy was made. In one ease 
there was a ruptured aneurysm of the left 
ventricle, while the other showed degenerated 
heart wall, especially on the right side. A 
second souree of error is that occasionally pa- 
tients live for years whose early death is pre- 
dicted. When the stethoscope had revealed 
the various heart sounds, and their meaning 
became gradually elucidated, conclusions 
based on the integrity of the valves dominated 
eardiology for many deeades and led to views 
many of which are today diseredited. With 
the advent of the polygraph and the electro- 
cardiograph, the myocardium has come into 
and it Kach 
must be looked at all around; no single sign 
should be given undue weight; but if there 
is any one point which may be allowed to 
override the others it is the one to which least 
attention is often paid—and that is the phys- 
iologie capacity of the heart, as proved, not 
so much by set tests, as by careful inquiries 
and cautious experiment as to the individual 
patient ’s capacity for effort in the ordinary 
ealls of life.—C. K. D. 


ifs own. now dominates. Case 
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Economic ASPECT OF HEART Disease. R. O. 
Moon. Abstr. as follows from Brit. Med. 
Jour., June 2, 1923, vol. 1, p. 922, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., July 28, 1923, vol. 81, p. 337. 

The exercises applied in the convalescent- 
reconstructive stages of heart disease, Moon 
points out, have three main purposes: (1) to 
improve the general condition (nutritional, 
muscular, and organic); (2) to increase the 
cardiae reserve power; (3) to lessen the intro- 
spective and neurotic tendencies, for the psy- 
choneurotie element is very important in 
many forms of heart disease. It is a good 
thing for the exercises to stimulate and merge 
into everyday physical and social activities. 
Though formal gymnasties are helpful in in- 
spiring courage and getting hold of the mild 
slacker and neurasthenic, after six years’ ob- 
servation of 3,000 heart convalescents, no 
regimen has given such all-round satisfaction, 
safety, and suecess as the old farm regimen 
where a total of nearly 500 eardiaes, boys and 
young men were given essential freedom of 
play and work—of course, under reasonable 
regulations of rest, ete. Dancing has been 
found to be a most useful exercise; it cer- 
tainly ranks high in mental therapeutics. 
Convalescent cardiae patients with but a mod- 
erate degree of cardiac reserve may begin 
cautiously to dance and then go on to consid- 
erable indulgence with safety and benefit. 
Patients are often under the impression that 
daneing is necessarily a strenuous and ex- 
hausting exercise, whereas short period dance- 
ing, shuffling with little weight lifting, is one 
of the mildest exertions. Dancing gives an 
additional and readily available test of the 
cardiae reserve and of progress. Among all 
the thousands of dancers there have been only 
twenty collapses or partial collapses or par- 
tial faints, and these were found to be mainly 

hysterical or neurotie.—C. K. D. 





3LOOD CONCENTRATION CITANGES IN EXTEN- 
SIVE SUPERFICIAL BURNS, AND THEIR SIGNIFI- 
CANCE FOR SYSTEMIC TREATMENT. F. P. 
Underhill, G. L. Carrington, R. Kapsinow, 
and G. T. Pack. Arch. Int. Med., July, 1923, 
vol. 32, pp. 31-49. 

‘‘In extensive superficial burns the blood 
becomes highly concentrated. This increased 
concentration of the blood is regarded as an 
important factor in the development of many 
of the clinical signs and symptoms character- 


Vo. & 
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istic of burns. The recognition that in ex- 
tensive burns the blood becomes highly con- 
centrated leads to a rational method of treat- 
ment to obviate the untoward symptoms. 

‘‘Restoration of normal blood coneentra- 
tion by adequate foreing of fluid is aeeom- 
panied by marked evidences of improvement 
and the development of the usual sequels (de- 
lirium, uneonsciousness, gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances, albuminuria, hemoglobinuria) of 
extensive burns is checked. The vast major- 
ity of badly burned patients ultimately re- 
cover. 

‘*Decrease of blood concentration to a point 
near the normal limits is, therefore, of prime 
importance in the systemic treatment of burn 
eases. The determination of the degree of 
blood concentration may be regarded as an 
index of the patient’s general condition, and 
will also indicate the extent to which fluid 
should be foreed. The relationship of blood 
concentration to fluid interchange in inflam- 
matory reactions, with special reference to 
blood composition and ecireulatory failure in 
burns, is discussed by illustrative cases.’’— 


M. C.S. 


3LOOD PRESSURE IN RELATION TO TYPES OF 
3opILY Hapirus. J. W. Larimore. Abstr. as 
follows from Arch, Int. Med., April, 1925, 
vol. 31, p. 567, in Jour. Am. Med, Assn., July 
28, 1923, vol. 81, p. 333. 

Larimore analyzed the blood pressure for 
its relation to bodily habitus in a group of 
417 factory workers. The sthenie habitus 
was accompanied by a higher blood pressure 
than the asthenie habitus. The pressure ac- 
ecompanying the hyposthenic habitus was in- 
termediate.—K. R. D. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


PULMONARY CANCER IN MINERS. COMMIT- 
TEE Report. Abstr. as follows from Ztsechr. 
f. Krebsforsch., June 15, 1923, vol. 20, p. 209, 
in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 25, 1923, voll. 
81, p. 702. 

This is the report of a special committee 
that has been investigating lung cancer in 
eoal miners in Saxony, and the unusual prev- 
alence of cancer of the lungs at Dresden. The 
Schneeberg cancers seem to develop from an 
occupational predisposition, but there is no 
uniformity in the strueture.—K. R. D. 
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POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Meruyt Bromip INroxication, A. Cade 
and P. Mazel. Abstr. as follows from Bull. 
Noe. med. ad, hh MD. Wary IS, 1923, vol, 
722, im Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 13, 1928, 
vol. ST, Dp. 1319. 

(ade and Mazel’s patient, aged 382, work- 
Ing inat 
factured, 


actory Where chemicals were manu- 
for a month had been affected by 
the vapors from methyl bromide distillation 
Ile tried 
tO Stop the leak with eotton and left the works 


before a leak in the tank occurred. 


an hour later feeling normal. Reaching home 
he ate a little without appetite and lying 
down felt a sudden pain in the neek, which 
was relieved by medicine, and he had a good 
Sixteen hours after the inhalation his 
he had diplo- 


pia with indistinet vision, and he was unable 


nieht, 


fingers and legs became useless : 


te vive his name either orally or in writing. 
Paresis of the limbs, more marked on the left 
side, set in with violent pains in the legs, and 
marked motor tneo-ordination, whieh was in- 
creased 1y\ elosing’ the eves, The authors have 
eolleeted nine other CaSeS of methy| bromide 


poisoning, all of occupational origin. The 
svinptoms in all were nervous: staggering, 
dizziness, sudden headache, and visual dis- 


singly or ino combination. 


turbanees, either 
After a remission of a day or two, the svmp- 
With muscular weakness. or 


Poms returned, 


Inco-ordination, sometimes with somnolence 
or lipothyvmia, and in the graver cases with 
sensorimotor polyneuritis. In a second ease, 
the man, aged of, had been engaged at times 
for thirty-two vears in the manufacture of 
antipvrin:; he had had four attaeks of mild 
methyl bromide poisoning, with complete re- 
eovery im the intervals. In all the cases, the 
disturbances from the methyl bromide = sub- 
sided in from one to fifteen days. or a few 
weeks in the graver cases, except in the two 
fatal 
attacks ceeurred ane 


Cases which epileptiform 


reported In 
i merged into a terminal 


eoma in a few hours. In all the cases the 
acute poisoning was the result of the breaking 
of some the apparatus, with conse- 


kK. R. Dd. 


part of 
quent eSCapPe ot the fumes, 


SULPHUR Dt- 


follows 


OQCcuPpATIONAL INJURY 
, if Nite Hel. 


FROM 


OND. Abstr. (IN 


Prope 


17 ‘ jp. 


Schweiz. med. Wehnschr., June 7, 1923, vol. 
3, p. 560, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 13, 
1923, vol. 81, p. 1320. 

Strebel has seen a number of cases of super- 
ficial punctate central keratitis among the 
spinners and weavers in a local faetory. It 
may be accompanied by eiliary neuralgia, 
and in two eases there was hemorrhagie gas- 
tritis or acute nephritis. The gas reaches the 
eves through the lacrimal passages when gog- 
Strebel has devised a mask 
with goggles and a zine and charcoal filter 


~T 


vles are worn: 


which is proving effective protection.— 
kK. R. D. 
POSTMORTEM FINDINGS IN Two CASES OF 


Hyprocyanic Actp GAs POISONING. G. R.S. 
Thomas, Abstr. as follows from Lancet, June 
16, 1923, vol. 1, p. 1210, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Aug. 11, 1923, vol. 81, p. 508. 

The outstanding features which were com- 
mon to the two cases recorded by Thomas 
were: absence of evanide odor before opening 
the body, and absence of this smell from the 
gaseous distention of peritoneal cavity 
evanide in all 


urine ; 
Intestines; smell of 
concentration of smell of cy- 
anide in the lateral ventricles; intensity and 
precise color of facial lvidity; blue nails; 
pink color of intestines and gastric mucosa: 


and of 


serous cavities: 


bright pink staining of intima of the aorta: 
uniform blue-green color of the liver; green 
color of gray matter of the brain; color and 
chemosis of the conjunctivae; lividity and en- 
vorgement of bueeal, pharyngeal, esophageal 
and respiratory mucous membranes; extra- 
vesation of blood into the tissues of the stom- 
ach wall posteriorly in the region of the fun- 
dus: flabbiness of the myocardium; absence 
of putrefactive changes, of putrefaetive odor, 
and of the ordinary postmortem. staining; 
and positive chemical and spectroscopic tests. 
K. RR. D. 


CHRONIC CARBON MoONoOXID POISONING. A. 
Eqdahl. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 28, 
1923, vol. 81, pp. 282-284. 

‘1. As the chances for exposure to carbon 
monoxid are so vreat, it would be well for the 


physician to keep in mind the possibility of 



































chronic poisoning when a patient presents 
himself with ill defined symptoms which ecan- 
not be explained otherwise. 

“9. Repeated exposures to carbon mon- 
oxid, but not in sufficient degree to cause 
acute poisoning, will cause symptoms similar 
to the results of fatigue, and ean be explained 
by lowered amount of oxygen in the blood. 

‘3. Just as a state of continued fatigue, 
so will a state of chronie carbon monoxid pol- 
soning lower the resistance to various infee- 
tions, or favor renewed activity of an old 
process. 

‘4. When there is a possibility. of ex- 
posure to carbon monoxid, it would be well to 
make a blood test. By the use of various sim- 
ple laboratory tests, it is possible to diagnose 
an early, or a presvmptomatic stage of chronic 
poisoning and ward off the possibility of se- 
rious results. 

‘5. Preventive medicine has here a new 
field. Carbon monoxid poisoning is no longer 
confined to certain industries: the chances for 
poisoning are universal.’’—Kk. R. D. 

THe ELIMINATION OF CARBON MONOXIDE 
FROM BuLoop, BY TREATMENT WITH AIR, WITH 
OXYGEN, AND WITH A MIXTURE OF CARBON 
DIOXIDE AND OxyGEN. FR. R. Sayers and 
W. P. Yant. U.S. Pub. Health Rep., 1923, 
vol. 38, pp. 2058-207 4. 

‘1. Reeovery from carbon-monoxide poi- 
soning depends to a great extent upon early 
elimination of carbon monoxide from the 
hlood., 

‘2. The rate of elimination of carbon 
monoxide from the blood depends upon the 
percentage of oxygen in the air breathed, 
also upon the rate and depth of respiration. 

‘3. Pure oxygen causes the elimination of 
carbon monoxide about four times as fast as 
normal air, when breathed by persons who 
have been gassed until 35 or 40 per cent. of 
the hemoglobin in their blood has been com- 
bined with earbon monoxide. 

‘4. Breathing a mixture of oxygen con- 
taining & to 10 per cent. of carbon dioxide 
causes deep and rapid respiration. 

‘). Breathing a mixture of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide (8 to 10 per cent.) causes the 
elimination of carbon monoxide about five 
to six times as fast as normal air, when 
breathed by persons who have been gassed 
until 30 to 40 per cent. of their blood has 


\ 
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been combined with earbon monoxide. 

‘*6. It is recommended that all victims 
not under a physician’s care be caused to 
breathe oxygen in the purest form available 
for at least 20 to 45 minutes. 

“7. It is recommended that physicians 
use the carbon dioxide-oxygen mixture where 
possible, and note the results, but when this 
mixture is not available that they use pure 
oxygen.’’—B. C, 


Heanrru Hazarp rrom AvTOMOBILE Ex- 
HAust GAs IN CITY STREETS, GARAGES, AND 
Perpar Suops: THe VerticAL ExiiAust AS A 
PracricAL MEASURE OF AMELIORATION. — Y. 
ITenderson and H, W. Haggard. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Aug. 4, 1923, vol. 81, pp. 385-391. 

‘*The air in city streets where there 1s con- 
siderable traffie is found to be contaminated 
with automobile exhaust gas to a degree in 
excess of proper and well established health 
standards. The amount of visible smoke is 
not an index of carbon monoxid content. 

“The conditions in garages and repair 
shops are, as a rule, extremely unhealthful. 
Many mechanics and drivers suffer almost 
daily partial asphyxiation with headache and 
other sequelae. Fatal asphyxiations in private 
varages are fairly common occurrences in the 
winter. 

‘““The conditions in the streets of American 
cities ean be largely ameliorated by the use 
of the vertical exhaust on omnibuses, trucks, 
taxicabs, and private ears with tops. Cars 
without tops are now negligible in numbers 
in cities. 

“The horizontal exhaust now generally 
used mixes the gas throughout the respiratory 
zone of street air in a layer only about 10 
feet deep. It thus dissipates the heat of the 
gas and prevents it from rising out of the 
street. The vertical exhaust, on the contrary, 
starts the hot gas upward with comparatively 
little admixture of air, and its heat earries 
it on up out of the street. 

‘With the horizontal exhaust the entire 
air of the garage is rapidly mixed with ex- 
haust gas. Adequate ventilation of garages 
is at present virtually not feasible. With the 
vertical exhaust, the heat of the gas holds it 
against the ceiling with comparatively little 
admixture of air, and the gas therefore read- 
ily finds its way out through any ventilator 
in the roof.’’—K. R. D. 
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LEAD 


Balsac. 


SIGNS OF INCIPIENT POISONING. A. 
Merl and R. Ieim de Abstr. as fol- 
lows from Paris méd., May 26, 1925, vol. 18, 
p. 463, in Jour. Am, Med, Assn., Oct. 6, 1928, 
vol. S81, p. 1242. 

Keil and de Balsae examined 179 persons 
working with lead but not presenting symp- 
toms suggesting injury from the lead. The 
lead line on the gums was found in 6) per 
eent., parotitis only in 38 per cent. Lead 
eolic was the first symptom in 5 or 6 per cent. 
None of the other clinical signs or symptoms 
were specific or early. ‘*The only reliance is 
on finding lead in the urine and_ basophil 
eranulations in the erythrocytes.’’—K. R. D. 


UNusUAL CASE OF LEAD Porsonina. J. L. 
Maxwell. Abstr. as follows from China Med, 
Jour., July, 1923, vol. 87, p. 584, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 22, 1925, vol. 81, p. 


1057. 
Maxwell records a case of lead poisoning 
in a Woman whose work was to melt down 


eounterfeit dollars which were mainly com- 
posed of lead, in order to recover from them 
such silver as they contained. This, appar- 
ently, was the only source from which the 
infection could have been derived.—K. R. D. 


THe Parnotocy or Moror PARALYSIS BY 
Leap. G.I. Hyslop and W. M. Kraus. Arch. 
Neurol. and Psychiat., Oct., 1923, vol. 10, pp. 
444-445, 

These authors review the literature dealing 
with the pathology of lead paralysis. They 
point out that lesions have been found in 
every part of the neurone, from the cord to 
the muscles. The term peripheral neuritis is, 
therefore, considered erroneous and toxic neu- 


ronitis is suggested.—P. R. 


The QuesSTION OF MepICAL SUPERVISION OF 
STEREOTYPISTS, 'TYPEFOUNDERS, AND TYPE- 
FOUNDERS’ lepers. L. Schwarz. Miinchen. 
Wehnsehr., July 6, 1923, vol. 70, pp. 


SOS-S09, 


med, 


A study by means of the latest methods was 
made of the blood and urine of the workers 
in various printing trades. Among thirty- 
three stereoty pists, some of whom had been 
emploved for ten years, no symptoms what- 
ever of lead poisoning were noted. 
of fifty-one typefounders showed faint lead 
lines and three showed more than 100 stip- 
pled million. Eight 


Two out 


eells per showed  in- 
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creased hematoporphyrin as the only symp- 
tom of plumbism. Thirteen typefounders’ ap- 
prentices showed no typical symptoms of lead 
poisoning except hematoporphyrin, — but 
seemed somewhat dull and heavy. This ob- 
servation is in accord with the report by 
Schrumpf and Zabel of nervous disorders, 
dulness, and sluggishness among apprentices. 
One lead smelter engaged in melting and re- 
claiming scrap lead showed a distinet lead 
line, 350 stippled red cells per million, and 
gereatly increased hematoporphyrin. He was 
already under medical care. 

Among thirty-seven female typefounders’ 
assistants two eases of unmistakable blood 
changes and seven eases of increased hemato- 
porphyrin were found. No lead lines were 
noted probably because of better mouth hy- 
viene among women than among men of the 
same age. 

The author coneludes: (1) that the print- 
ing trades incur a very shght lead hazard, 
and (2) that since ordinary medical exami- 
nation would have overlooked the slight symp- 
toms detected in these studies except in the 
one of the smelter, and since more 
marked cases automatically come to medical 
attention, the extra cost of regular medical 
supervision of workers in these trades is un- 
necessary.—A,. S. M. 


Case 


Tar-TREATED ANIMALS. V. EF. Mertens. 
Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. A Kre bsforsch., 
July 13, 1923, vol. 20, p. 217, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Sept. 22, 1923, vol. 81, p. 1060. 

Mertens refound in internal organs the tar 
painted on the rabbits’ ears. The severest 
injury was evident in liver and kidneys. 
Among his 257 tar-treated animals only one 
developed actual cancer.—K. R. D. 


Case OF CHRONIC MERCURIAL POISONING. 
E. A. Carmichael. Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., 
Sept., 1923, vol. 16, Section of Neurology, 
p. AV. 


‘‘Patient. a male, A. S., aged 51, thermom- 
eter maker, 
‘‘History: Eighteen months ago teeth be- 
came black and loose. Twelve months ago 
cums were painful. Three months ago saliva- 
tion and unsteadiness of hands with ‘trem- 
hling’ of legs. Two months ago diffieulty in 
voing upstairs, followed later by weakness 
in wrists. Seven weeks ago bad occipital head- 
J.1. 4. 
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aches and aching in knees and wrist. Loose- 
ness of bowels of indefinite duration. During 
‘he last three months memory very bad and 
speech slurred. No history of stabbing pains, 
vomiting, delusions or obnoxious taste. 

‘On admission: Skin of body and espe- 
cially faee dirty sallow colour. Teeth few 
n number, black, loose with retracted gums. 
Tongue raw looking. Arteries slightly thick- 
ened. Fundi normal. Pupils equal, no ocular 
signs. Lower jaw trembling as if. silently 
mumbling. Hands and lees showed irregular 
tremor. Grasp poor, extensors of wrist weak. 
Plantar flexion of both ankles weak. Reflexes 
normal. Diminution of appreciation of pin- 
prick and cotton wool of glove distribution on 
arms and also over legs and lower trunk. 
Blood count and picture normal. Gastric 
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contents showed diminution of free HCl. 
Cerebro-spinal fluid and blood normal. 
‘“The patient has improved considerably 


‘ 


since admission.’’—M. C. S. 


COPPER AS A CONSTITUENT OF MOTHER’S 
AND Cow’s Mink: Its ABSORPTION AND EX- 
CRETION BY THE INFANT. A. F. Hess and 
G. C. Supplee. Proc. Am. Soc. Clin. Investt- 
gation, April 30, 1923, reported in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., June 9, 1923, vol. 80, p. 1728. 

The milk of the cow, as well as mother’s 
milk, regularly contains copper. The amount 
varies somewhat according to the dietary. The 
copper is absorbed by the infant and partly 
excreted in the urine. When the dietary in- 
cludes cereal, larger amounts of copper are 
excreted.—K. R. D. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS ~ 


Dust-REMOVING ApparRATus. fF. Hoyer. 
Abstr. as follows from Ztschr. f. angew. 
Chem., 1923, vol. 35, pp. 677-679, in Chem. 
Abstr., June 20, 1923, vol. 17, p. 2066. 

A general description of the operation of 
cyclone separators, and cloth filter chambers 
working under vacuum and pressure, for re- 
moving dust from the air in factories.—P. D. 


EXPLOSION OF SUGAR Dust, ITS CAUSES AND 
PREVENTION. P. Beyersdorfer. Abstr. as 
follows from Ztschr. Ver. deut. Zuckerind., 
1922, vol. 72, pp. 475-533; Internat. Sugar 
Jour., vol. 24, pp. 573-577, in Chem. Abstr., 
June 20, 1923, vol. 17, p. 2192. 

In the last three decades there have been 
sixty-two dust explosions in German sugar 
refineries. With one exception these explo- 
sions occurred as the factories were starting. 
The literature of sugar-dust explosions is re- 
viewed. Beyersdorfer finds the ignition tem- 
perature of sugar dust to be 410° in air and 
s(1° in oxygen. The minimum concentra- 
tion of dust required to form an explosive 
mixture is 17.5 gm. and the maximum 13.5 
kg. per eubie meter. The temperature of ig- 
nition depends upon the oxygen content of 
the air, and the heat of conductivity of any 
nert gas present. Carbon dioxide is espe- 
ally depressing, even more than nitrogen, 
ipon the explosion of the dust. Thermal 
‘igar-dust explosions occur in two _ phases, 


» 


the first being the gasifying of the dust and 
the second the oxidation of the gases formed. 
The electrical nature of sugar-dust explosions 
is shown, and means are given for its preven- 
tion, the most practical of which is the use of 
earbon dioxide in the erushing machines.— 
r. B 


REPORT ON THE GRINDING OF METALS AND 
CLEANING OF CASTINGS WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE Errects or Dust INHALATION 
upon THE Workers. EF. L. Macklin and E. L. 
Middleton. H. M. Stationery Office, 1923, 
pp. 100, 

INVESTIGATION INTO THE Dust-CONTENT OF 
THe ATMOSPHERE OF WoRK-PLACES IN THE 
GRINDING OF METALS AND CLEANING OF CAST- 
nas. E. L. Middleton. Ann. Rep. Chief In- 
spector of Factories for the Year 1922. H. M, 
Stationery Office, 1923. Cmd. 1920. Pp. 92- 
105. 

The inquiry undertaken by Dr. Middleton 
falls into two parts, one having reference to 
elinieal findings and the other to dust deter- 
minations. The main report which contains 
the medical and physical observations 1s a 
particularly useful and well-illustrated docu- 
ment; in it are described the various proc- 
esses and appliances employed in grinding 
metals, and the composition of the wheels 
used is stated. The old-time grinding 
wheels are composed of sandstone with a silica 
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content of 70 to 95 per cent.; while manu- 
factured wheels, which fortunately are com- 
ing into universal use, are made of ecorun- 
dum and other oxides of aluminium, and of 
earborundum which is earbide of silicon. In 
addition to this change in the composition of 
grinding wheels, the substitution of mechan- 
ical methods for hand grinding is also chron- 
idled. When further advanced, two 
alterations in method should go far toward 
eliminating the dust risk and with it ‘* erind- 
ers’ rot’? from the metal industry. 

Apart from this special risk the conditions 


these 


of work in the past have been far from satis- 
still the 
Shettield; here great 
erindstones run in dark ground-floor rooms, 


factory. Poor conditions exist in 


tenement factories of 
littering the ceiling, walls, and floor with wet 
swarl thrown off from the wet wheel as it is 
abraded by the tools being sharpened, while 
the gloom is only accentuated by the flare of 
a fish-tail gas burner. Risk of infeetion arises 
the habit of spitting into the water 
trough in which the wheel turns and from 
which the into the air. 
Outside Sheffield, however, the industry 1s, 


from 


spray is) dispersed 
for the most part, carried on in large airy 
workplaces; but still the dust risk claims its 
vietims. 

Dr. Middleton subjected te careful medical 
examination 1,153 workers employed in- va- 
rious branches of the trade—the grinders on 
wet and dry sandstone wheels, and on manu- 
factured wheels, cutters, hatters, glazers, and 
risk 


cleaners of castings—all having a dust 


but varied in kind. The physique of men at 
the more arduous processes, such as seythe 
erinding, was found better than that of men 


at lighter work: but these men were at least 


as much affected as the others. Chest expan- 
indication of respiratory 


efficieney, was found diminished by industrial 


sion. taken as an 


ave, 


causes out of proportion to advancing 
and most so where the dust contained siliea. 
ibrosis, sight, moderate, and advaneed, was 
deteeted; but as advanced fibrosis ineapaci- 
tates, many men so affected could not be pres- 
ent at work. The condition insofar as it re- 
sulted from silicosis was the same as has been 
deseribed by other observers: but in elazers 
and dressers a somewhat different 
found- 
ciated 


areas, 


Ivpe Was 
-areas of diminished air-entry asso- 
harsh breath-sounds in_ other 


addition. a toward 


with 


and. in change 
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bronchial breath-sounds at the root area pos- 
terlorly, occurring bilaterally and equally on 
the two sides. Glazers and dressers are far 
less prone to develop tuberculosis than are 
sandstone grinders. Definite signs of tuber- 
culosis were detected in 4.7 per cent. of those 
examined, and suspicious signs in 9.3 per 
eent.; some pulmonary complication was 
usually present, and ordinary phthisis was 
rarely seen. Bronchial ecatarrh, a form of 
bronchitis confined to the larger bronchi, was 
found in 19 per cent. It was related to the 
amount, rather than to the kind of dust risk; 
henee it was prevalent among dressers and 
vlazers, while silica-stone workers were least 


affected. Chronic bronchitis usually was 
associated with fibrosis and was rather more 
prevalent with exposure to silica dust. Pul- 


monary catarrh, characterized by cough and 
‘tightness of the chest,’’ was symptomatic 
of advancing fibrosis, especially in those of 
stout build; it would appear to have a bad 
prognosis. 

Alternation of work, from grinding to glaz. 
ing with different dusts, ap- 
peared to be better than continued exposure 
to the dust. The Car- 
bonaceous material, such as that from coke 
in moulding sand, with silica particles seemed 
to modify the injurious influence of the sil- 
ica. 

Generally speaking all the dusts met with 
in this inquiry seemed to possess irritating 


exposure to 


same association of 


properties and to be capable of originating 
bronchial eatarrh and bronchitis, followed by 
more or less fibrosis round the chronically 
inflamed air passages; while silica dust pos- 
sessed a peculiar propensity to cause fibrosis 
of the alveolar areas and to be a predisposing 
eause of tubereulosis. Mortality from tuber- 
among this group of workers was 
found in Sheffield to have its age of max- 
imum incidence at about 50 years as com- 
pared with about 40 for other males. 

The 1253 examinations of dust 
reeords taken with Owens’ dust-counter are 
given. They show variations from 496 parti- 
eles in 1 e.c. of air at wet sandstone grinding 
to 26,377 particles at strap glazing; while the 
percentage of particles over 2 microns in size 
varied from 0.7 to 34. The method of 
taking the records and of counting the par- 
ticles is clearly described. The visual appear: 
anee of the air was found to be no eriterion 


J. i. B. 
Dec.. 1923 


eulosis 


results of 








the presenee of injurious dust or of the 
vree of injuriousness. The latter depended 
on the eonecentration of fine particles of 
ica dust in a unit volume of air. The most 
jurious dust is so fine that it floats in the 
‘and is diffused through a workplace. Dust 
‘om cleaning ecastines differs from that of 
inding both in kind and in size; it contains 
ss silica and is larger. 

A code of regulations to apply to the proe- 
ses concerned is put forward, in which the 
equirements are as follows: segregation of 
et sandstone grinding; a copious supply of 
lean water for use in racing grindstones; 
ie wearing of respirators; efficient general 
entilation of workplaces; and localized ex- 
jaust ventilation to remove dust in dry proe- 
sses. Special relaxations are permitted 
here the far less injurious manufactured 
vheels are used. This code, when enforeed, 
yased as it is upon knowledge aequired 
‘hrough seientifie research, should prove a 
aluable addition to preventive medicine 
eoislation.—E,. L. C. 


STUDIES ON THE RELATION OF MINERAL 
Dtsrs tro Tusercuuosis. Ill. THe Rena- 
IVELY EARLY Lesions IN EXPERIMENTAL 
UNEUMOKONIOSIS PRODUCED BY CARBORUNDUM 
INHALATION AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON PUL- 

NARY Tuprerevunosis. LL. U. Gardner. Am. 
Rev. Tubere., July, 1923, vol. 7, pp. 344-357. 
Due to the proven ability of SiO, to pro- 
‘tice stheosis, ecarborundum, SiC, was chosen 

a non-silicious eompound in whieh silicon 

combined in a different manner. The ear- 
rundum used consisted cf a fine dust with 

Individual particles varving from 48 to 

+ microns in diameter while particles sus- 
pended in air were, for the most part, 1.5 
Hierons or less. 

Guinea-pigs were infected with tubercle 
acilli of low virulence and, together with 
ormal guinea-pigs as checks, were exposed 
0 carborundum dust of an average conecen- 
ration of 4.88 mg. per eubie foot of air over 

period of seven months, the total exposure 
mounting to 1,599 dust hours. 

The animals, both normal and_ infected. 
vere killed in pairs or groups of four at 
ionthly intervals over a period of sixteen 
months from the beginning of the dusting. 
araftin lung sections of the normal animals 
howed dust in most of the alveoli, ‘‘oeea- 
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sionally as free particles, but usually con- 
tained in phagocytes.’’ No evidences of fibro- 
sis were found. 

In the case of the infected animals it was 
eoncluded that the carborundum dust in no 
way affected the virulence of the bacillus and 
that a secondary invasion of the lungs noted 
in the infected animals was due to mechanical 
effects. 

The author coneludes that the generally 
negative character of the results supports the 
chemical theory advanced by English observ- 
ers, namely, that silicosis is produced by a 
erystalline form of silica having distinetive 
chemical properties. He does not consider the 
results which obtained to be conclusive with 
regard to carborundum, since the animals 
were exposed for relatively short periods.— 
r. Be 

Dust RemovaL KQuUIPMENT. Nation’s 
Health, June, 1923, vol. 5, p. 384, 

A brief aecount of the dust removal equip- 
ment used in the polishing and grinding de- 
partments of the South Bend works of the 
Studebaker Corporation.—k. R. D. 


PracricaL Meriiops For RemMovaL or Dust 
AND Fumes. JT. HH. Vatliquet. Nation’s 
Health, Aug., 1923, vol. 5, pp. 519, 574, 

Valiquet outlines briefly a number of prae- 
tical facets to be considered in installing sys- 
tems for the removal of various kinds of dust 
and fume.—K. R. D. 


The DeTERMINATION OF Dust Losses IN 
METALLURGICAL PROCESSES, AS PRACTICED AT 
THe Porr Prarie Works OF THE BROKEN HI 
ASSOCIATED SMELTERS ProprieTARY, Urb. 
A. J. HIemingway. Abstr. as follows from 
Proc. Australasian Inst. Mining Met., 1922, 
No. 47. pp. 937-944, in Chem. Abstr., Aug. 10, 
1923, vol. 17, p. 2550. 

A deseription of standard methods, aspirat- 
ing small amounts of gases and using filter- 


thimbles.—P. D. 


Uprer Respiratory TrRAcT IN GRANITE 
Dusr Inuanation. D, C. Jarvis. Abstr. as 
follows from Ann. Otol., Rhinol. and Laryn- 
gol., June, 1923, vol. 32, p. 405, in Jour. Am, 


Med. Assn., Sept. 8, 1923, vol. 81, p. 855. 


The effeets of granite dust inhalation on 
the respiratory tract were made the subject 
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of study by Jarvis. A study of the industry 
revealed men who had inhaled granite dust 
with impunity over periods ranging from 
thirty to fifty-nine vears, and other men who 
suffered) severely even when exposed for less 
than fifteen years. It was found after twelve 
years of observation that the upper respira- 
tory tract held the key to the situation, and 
that an individual was a good risk in propor- 
tion to the absence ot lymphoid tissue in this 
region. As a result of granite dust inhala- 
tion there oecurs an adaptation to oeceupation 
of the upper respiratory tract. Absence from 
oceupation causes a loss of this adaptation 
and a re-entry into the industry produces 
Irritation of the respiratory traet while the 
man is endeavoring to regain his lost adap- 
tation. This last effort brings about a suit- 
able preparation of the soil. Mouth breathing 
Is not as injurious as nasal respiration in 
granite dust inhalation. Jarvis suggests that 
an imquiry as to the oecupational history may 
assist In deciding the method of anesthesia 
when contemplating work on the respiratory 
tract.—C. K. D. 


Miners” Sinicosis: Its ParnoLoGcy, SymMpP- 
TOMATOLOGY AND Prevention, RR. T. Legge. 
Jour. Am. Med. eAssn.. Ne pt, S, 19235, vol, of F 
pp. SO9-S 10, 

Legge reviews the experimental work of 
Haldane, Mavrogordato, Fenn, Gve and Ket- 
tle, ete., upon the development of pulmonary 
fibrosis following the inhalation of silicon 
dust, and contrasts this condition with the 
less serous anthracosis of eoal miners. He 
divides the eclinieal course of silicosis into 
three stages and discusses the characteristie 


symptoms and physical findings for eae 
Stage. 

Preventive measures consist in mechanica 
exhaust ventilation and the wet process o 
mining, medical supervision and education 6 
workers, and general improvement of the liy 
ing conditions of miners. The only treatmen 
for the affeeted worker is to change his wor! 
to a less laborious outdoor job free from dust 
With a view to preserving what normal lung 
tissue is leftt.—Kh. Rk. D. 


OCCUPATIONAL SENSITIZATION TO CASTOR 
Bean. UE. 8S. Bernton. Abstr. as follows 
from Am. Jour. Med. Sciences, Feb., 1923, 
vol. 165, p. 196, in Jour, Am. Med. Assn. 
April 7, 1923, vol. 80, p. 1027. 

Bernton narrates the case of a chemist wh 
in the course of his occupation aequired a 
sensitiveness to the dust of the castor bean. 
Attacks of sneezing and of asthma were th: 
clinical manifestations of this sensitiveness. 
The fat-free castor meal produced an urti 
earial wheal at the site of a superficial seratch 
on the forearm. A cutaneous reaction was 
obtained with a drop of the protein solution 
of the meal in a dilution of 1:250,000, Symp- 
toms of protein intoxication resulted from 
the absorption of extracts of the castor meal 
from skin abrasions. The presumptive ev. 
dence indicates that the globulin fraction 
possesses antigenic properties, and that ex- 
posure to organie dust in industries maj) 
cause an acquired sensitiveness. Cutaneous 
testing with the suspected material would be 
of value in diagnosis and treatment.— 
nh. oe Dy 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


A SURVEY OF OCCUPATIONAL ANTHRAX IN 
GERMANY.  Jnternat. Labour Rev... Aug., 


) 


f P j — +) > 
L925 rol. oS, pp. PH - 
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This article gives a bird’s-eve view of the 
anthrax problem in Germany where, although 
no comparison is instituted, it presents a 
sharp contrast to the problem in Great Brit- 
ain. Anthrax in Germany is endemic among 
domestic animals, and cases in human beings 
show a close relation to the notified cases in 
animals; thus in 1912 and 1913 there were 


6.283 and 6.816 cases in animals and 2&7 and 
288 in human beings, and in 1920 and 1921] 
there were 841 and 1.315 cases in animals and 
35 and sO eases in human beings. The prob- 
lem then is one originating, at any rate par 
tially, at home; in Great Britain anthrax 
among animals is unusual and the cases bear 
no such relation to cases among human be- 
ings. The position is seen by comparing the 
cases according to the occupations of thos 


affected : 








Germany Great Britain 
Cases Cases 
ccupations 1910-1921 1912-1921 
os and skins 53S 164 
r and bristles 113 Horsehair 46 
| + bSD 
er ot 29 


n Great Britain the problem is concerned 
i) imported wool, hides, and hair, and orig- 
tes in the countries whence these articles 
ce. In Germany 88 per cent. of the cases 
the hide and skin industry occurred from 
ndling raw hides and skins before soaking ; 
(ireat Britain most cases in this industry 
vinate in handling imported hides and 
skins. Nevertheless the article states that 
on in Germany the great majority of cases 
ere traced to skins of foreign origin. The 
ost pronounced contrast occurs in cases 
rising from wool. Agriculture was respon- 
ble for 746 human cases in the eleven vears 
110 to 1921 in-Germany, or 68 per annum, 
r about 200 every three vears; in the three 
ars 1910 to 1912 in England and Wales 
ere were 5 cases among farmers and agri- 
itural laborers, and anthrax in animals has 
n several cases been definitely traced to in- 
‘ection from imported materials. In 18 out 
of o4+ cases of internal anthrax the seat of 
infection was the respiratory organs; in 19 
uses the digestive organs. In 4582 of the 865 
ases of external anthrax the seat of infee- 
on Was the upper limbs, in 256 the head, 
id in 7) the neck. In the hide and leather 
LUStry a2 per cent. of the cases arose from 
ep and goat skins, and 45 per cent. from 
hides. Agricultural anthrax in Germany 
rapidly decreasing with decrease in impor- 
‘ion of material from abroad; in 1915 there 
re 120 eases reported, whereas in 1919 
re were only 5, and in 1920 there were 10 
n indication that there is now less result- 
infection of meadows through waste 
ters from tanning and other works. Simi- 
v a reduction is to be noted in industrial 
‘hrax; in the hide and skin industry in 
10) and 1911 there were 110 and 89 eases, 
in 1920 and 1921 there were & and 22 
eS: in the hair and bristle industry in 1910 
| 1911 there were 15 and 19, and in 1920 
1921 there were 6 and 7.—E. L. C. 


\NTHRAX IN THE TANNERY INpustry. /1/. 
HiT, Inte rnat. Lahour Offices, Ntudis A 


Eee p., Series F, No. 7, Aug., 1923, pp. 30. 
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This study deals with anthrax in the Ger- 
man tannery industry which accounts in that 
country for a far larger number of cases than 
any occupation except agriculture. In the 
period 1910 to 1921 the numbers were 538 
ascribed to hides or skins, 113 to hair and 
bristles, and 4 to wool. The total cases 
among tanvard workers fell from 288 in 1911 
to 15 in 1919, but rose to 80 in 1921. Dr. H. 
Leymann ascribes the decrease to cessation or 
great restriction of import of foreign hides 
and skins durine the war, and gives a table 
showing that out of 335 cases in which the 
origin was traced, only 19 were due to native 
skins and hides. The problem of prevention 
is then one of disinfecting foreign material. 
Three methods of disinfection which have 
been introduced are deseribed. Some doubt 
Is expressed concerning the efficiency of the 
Seymour-Jones process which consists of dip- 
ping the hides into a solution of 0.02 per cent. 
ehloride of mereury and 0.9 per cent. formie 
acid; but accurate information as to how the 
method is apphed was not at Dr. Leymann’s 
disposal. The pickling process, originally 
worked out in Vienna by Schattenfroh and 
by Gegenbauer and Reichel, consists in using 
a solution of 1 to 2 per cent. hydrochloric acid 
with 10 per cent. common salt at a temper- 
ature of 20° to 40°C. It is a separate process 
and has the advantage that hides so treated 
can thereafter be stocked. The third method 
Was developed by the Federal Office of 
Health; it is a lye process in which the hides 
are treated with a 0.5 per cent. soda lve with 
1 to 10 per cent. common salt. It has the 
advantage of being able to be combined with 
liming or possibly with salting, but the dis- 
advantage that the hides cannot be stocked 
after treatment. 

Before deciding whether the pickling or the 
lye method should be adopted, the question 
must be answered whether the imported ma- 
terial is to be disinfected at centralized sta- 
tions before distribution to the factories, or 
at the tanyards themselves. One method 1s 
suitable for one answer, the other for the 
other. Central disinfection has economic dis- 
advantages and would hinder commerce, but 
it would insure more efficient disinfection. 
Dr. Leymann himself rather favors disinfec- 
tion at the tanvards. This report is a useful 
contribution to arriving at a_ decision. 


KB. L. C. 
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TRAUMATISM INFLUENCING SITE OF Syplt- 
TIS. Hlalbron and Barthelmy. Abstr. as 
follows from Annales des Maladies Vénéri- 
ennes, July, 1923, vol. 18, p. 526, m Jour. Am, 
Wed. Assn., Sept. 1923, vol. 81, p.. 1053. 

In the first of the two eases deseribed. the 
lesion in the right palm had proved refrae- 
tory under with the 
The man was a shoe- 


yy) 


ws 


for a year treatment 


usual loeal measures. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


MrThoLOGY OF Dermatitis. O. De 
Abstr. as follows from Lancet, May 5, 
1923, vol. 1, p. S9f, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn, 
June 16, 1923, vol. 80, p, 1812. 

De Jong suggests that salt may justifiably 
be regarded as the direet 


BAKERS’ 
Jong. 


bakers’ 
dermatitis, but the patient must display an 
idiosvnerasy for the salt as the condition is 
not found in all bakers. 


cause ot 


lt is interesting to 
note that dermatitis occurs in people other 
than bakers who are habitually engaged in 
the handling of salt-—for example, herring 
salters and packers, and rock salt workers. 


A oman suffering can be cured under simple 


treatment on beine removed from his work 
if there are no secondary symptoms, but on 
his return to work he will relapse. IKK. R. dD. 


DERMATITIS FROM OnEIC ACID: 
Case. Wi. dT. Marley, <Areh. 


Syph., Oct., 1923, vol. &, p. IDO, 


REPORT OF A 
De rovat. and 
in that 
the sufferer pursues a common oceupation. 
“TList Miss N. M., a sienographer. 
aged 20, complained of rough finger tips of 
eroht me 


oT ne followime ease is of interest 


One, 

nths’ duration, which eracked open 
easing great imeonvenience and pain. She 
treatment three 
times a week, without improvement, 
had 


with the present eondition. 


had been receiving violet ray 
The re- 


mainder of 


the history ho connection 


‘Pramination.—There was an erythema- 
fous sealy dermatitis, with an oceasional fis- 
sure, Which was confined to the palmar sur- 
face of the distal phalanges of all the fingers 


and both thumbs. She had no other skin 
eondition, exeept a small amount of aene, 


which was worse during menstruation, 
‘Questioning revealed that the dermatitis 

developed after she began stenographie work. 

She said that in 


her work she used a milk 
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maker, and his tools fitted into the palm 
fected. The positive Wassermann react 
pointed the way to effectual treatment, as 
the second case in which the lesions were 
tween the right scapula and the spine. ‘T) 
had been mistaken for lupus, but subsi: 
under specific treatment. The region shoy 
the traces of cautery for neuralgia four yi 
before.— IX. KR. 1), 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSI s 


eolored liquid ealled ‘Dermax.’ This was 
painted over the stencil sheet, she then 
picked up the sheet and placed it in the typ 
writer. A companion who did the same work 
suffered from the same trouble. 

‘* According to the manufacturers, ‘Der- 
max’ is composed of diluted turkey red oi! 
and glycerin. From Dr. Carl Green, a cher 
ist, | learned that turkey red oil is oleie aeid 
a by-product in the manufacture of soap. Ii 
stated that oleie acid is an irritant and could 
cause a dermatitis. 

“Treatment.—The patient was advised to 
rubber finger while doing 
She was given a mild salieyle acid 
ointment to hasten peeling and to heal the 
Reeovery was immediate.’ 


use cots stene| 


work. 
fiSSUILeS., 
INFECTIONS FROM CUTTIO 


(COMPOUNDS. A. i. Hall. N 
Safe ti News, Augq., 1923, vol. 8, pp. 33-34, 


PREVENTING 
CULS AND 

The prevention of infections from cutting 
oils and compounds is a serious problem for 
every industrial surgeon. Types of skin 1 
fections usually encountered are: 

1. Dermatitis or ‘‘oil rash.’’ 

2. Follieulitis, that is, multitudes of sma 
infected hair follieles. 

3. I°uruneculosis, or several deeply seat: 
infected (boils). 


infeetions f: 


elrremumscribed 

!. Virulent 
lowing slight abrasions. 

Dermatitis oceurs either because the eo: 
pound is too irritating or because the ini 
vidual is susceptible to the compound. | 
lieulitis and furuneulosis are bacterial 
origin and are eaused by infected oils a) 
compounds, by infection from fellow wo1 
men, or by the bacteria of the workma 
own body entering a skin, the resistance 
whieh has been lowered by irritation. T 


} 
Dec., ] 


areas 


strept eOeele 








rth class of infection results from infee- 
of a slight cut or wound by a virulent 

anism. The following precautions will 

uinate the greater part of cutting oil 

ables. 

|. Use oils which are non-irritating and 
from bacteria, if possible. 

2. Give eareful attention to the selection 

men, and avoid placing persons susceptible 

infeetion in departments where oil is han- 
| 


{ 
Le 


) 


3}. Make systematic bacteriological check- 


5 ss to determine the condition of the oils. 
|. Pay special attention to the manner in 
hich the men wash. 

>. Filter and sterilize oils that are used 
, peatedly. 

6. Remove all infected men from oil and 

vom fellow workers. 

7. See that all minor injuries, irritations, 
| nd infections of every type are reported at 
| once to the plant hospital or to the plant 

ivsician for treatment. 

Reference is made to Safe Practices 

Vamphlet 44 on Prevention of Skin Troubles 
. from Cutting Oils and Emulsions, published 
: by the National Safety Council. This econ- 
F tains more detailed information on the sub- 


wet.—-G. N. T. 


(YX PORD OPHTHALMOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 1923. 


The morning session of July 7 of the Con- 
‘ress Was devoted to the ‘‘ Diagnosis of Coal 
‘liners’ Nystagmus with Special Reference 

o ' the Workmen’s Compensation Act.’’ While 
‘lie opinion of the majority of the Congress 
vas In favor of making the presence of oseil- 
ition of the eyes essential to the diagnosis 

the disease, this opinion was not unan- 
ious. The second question in dispute was 
egarding the advisability of sending a man 
ick to underground work after recovery 

‘om an attack of the disease. Most of the 
»eakers were in favor of such a return and 

ought that it was for the best interest of 

workman. 

in opening the discussion Mr. R. J. Coul- 

said that the great difficulty was to dis- 
ver whether a man was free from the dis- 
se. Oscillation was the important symp- 
in but if blepharospasm or giddiness were 
esent it would be diffieult to advise the man 
work underground. He placed reliance on 
icient light sense. 
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Dr. Haldane spoke of the similarity be- 
tween miners’ nystagmus and gas poisoning, 
and laid stress on the necessity of work in 
bringing about a eure. In gas poisoning 
vraduated exercises brought about recovery 
and it was important to get the nystagmic 
patient back to work before he became de- 
pressed and neurasthenie. 

Mr. G. 1. Pooley of Sheffield spoke of his 
investigations in Belgium, where persistent 
oscillation only was taken as a standard of 
incapacity and where the men returned to 
underground work after a short rest. Oseil- 
lation of the eves was the only symptom on 
which a definite diagnosis could be made. 
This sign is best brought out by ophthalmo- 
scopic examination after suitable exercises 
in a dark room. Head tremor was not always 
present and could be simulated. Ineapacity 
was due to a superimposed neurosis, the re- 
sult of idleness. If surface work were pro- 
vided, return to pit work would soon be pos- 
sible. He deprecated as bad medical work 
the advice of those medical men who told 
their patients never to go underground 
again. He advocated introduction of the 
Continental standard. 

Mr. H. S. Elworthy of Ebbe Vale spoke of 
the tendeney to attach too much importance 
to the amount of oscillation present. Some 
men with violent oscillation could work well 
while others with slight movements were in- 
eapacitated. 

Dr. Llewellyn of Nottingham gave his own 
routine method of examination, laying stress 
on the history and general appearance of the 
patient, the presence of oscillation of the 
eyes, and the head test. He was never satis- 
fied unless he detected oscillation. He said 
that differential diagnosis from arterioscle- 
rosis was sometimes diffieult. Many old col- 
liers with greatly increased blood pressure 
attributed the symptoms of headache and 
eiddiness on stooping, which are common to 
both diseases, to the onset of miners’ nystag- 
mus. The nystagmie patient should be given 
work, and should in most cases return to un- 
derground employment. The first duty of 
the medical man was to do no harm; those 
medical men who told their patients that they 
were never to return to their old work after 
an attack were almost passing a sentence of 
industrial death upon the miner and were 
helping to bring about a state of depression 
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and neurasthenia. 

very effort should be made to encourage 
the patient and to allow him to return to the 
occupation for which he is most fitted. Oseil- 
lation in itself was not a cause of incapacity ; 
he had seen many men at work underground 
with most pronounced movement. 

Mr. Hfarrison Butler, Coventry, thought 
that the condition was a specialized neurosis 
not resembling any other kind of neurosis. 
The question as to whether the neurosis or the 
oscillation was the first cause had still to be 
decided. In his opinion the neurosis was the 
Important feature and the cause of the in- 
capacity. It was due to absorption of some 
toxie agent and not to deficient light or to 
The chef 
Svmptom not 
He called for ex- 
information on the 
followed 


the position assumed at work. 
sVinptom 
found 


was @iddiness, a 
in other neuroses, 
statistical 
which 
ground work, 


pert recur- 
return to  under- 
Ilis present opinion was that 
men should not return to their old employ- 
ment. 


renees 


Dr. Van der Hloewe asked if the number of 
eases had increased atter the introduetion ot 
the compensation act. He thought simulation 
of the disease difficult but drew the attention 
of the Congress to the fact that it was pos- 
sible to obtain oscillation in one eye if the 
other were closed, 

Mr, Cridland, Wolverhampton, 
held that the whole clinieal pieture, which 
Was in most unmistakable, should be 
taken into account in making a diagnosis of 
Men should not be driven un- 
derground after an attack of the disease. The 
chief symptom and the last to disappear was 
vertigo. 


Bernard 
CASES 


the disease. 


Dr. Barrie thought that relapse was com- 
mon and that return to work below was not 
advisable. 

Dr. Paterson, Durham, said that most men 
do not want to leave the pit and there was 
no question of driving the men back to work. 
Giddiness was the chief disabling factor but 
he had often been surprised at the way this 
symptom had completely cleared up after 
wax had been removed from the ears. 

Mr. Jamieson Birmingham, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the neurosis present 
The diffi- 
culty was to determine the physical signs 
which demonstrated the presence of a neuro- 


Evans. 


was the cause of the ineapacity. 
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sis. He attached little importance to 
presence of slight oscillation discovered a! 
prolonged examination. He did not th 
the light deficiency test capable of elin: )| 
application. It could only be used in a la .. 
ratory. He advocated return to work = | 
suggested that the medical men who adyi: || 
the contrary were acting contra Coué. 

Dr. Kaiger, Sheffield, answering Dr. \ 
der Hoewe, said that there had been a gr.) 
increase in the number of cases since the 
troduction of the compensation act. F 
merly the men went back to work readily. 
Ife had at one time thought that they should 
not return underground but he had been co: 
verted and felt that it was in the interesis 
of the men themselves that they should be ad. 
vised to go to their old employment. 


SECOND Report oF THE MINERS’ NYSTAG 
Mus CommMirrEr. Med. Res. Council, Special 
Rep. Series No, 80, Aug., 1923. 

This report is mainly the work of Mir. 
Pooley and is divided into two sections, thie 
first of which deals with the incapacity result 
ing from miners’ nystagmus, and the second 
with the relative importance of errors of re 
fraction in the etiology of the disease. 

The incidence of the disease was former] 
the same in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent. In late vears, owing to the influence 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act and to 
the enlargement of the definition of the dis 
ease, the number of men incapacitated 1s 
steadily increasing in Great Britain, while on 
the Continent, where the standard of ineapac 
ity is higher, no corresponding increase has 
been observed. In Great Britain the inc! 
dence has increased from 0.08 in 1909 to 0.42 
in 1922. whereas in Germany the ineidence 
has fallen from 0.3 in the period 1905 to 1915 
to 0.03 in 1920. 

Not only has the ineidence increased bu’ 
the period of incapacity has been prolonge 
Here again a contrast is drawn between B: 
vium where almost all men return to wo! 
within six months and Great Britain wher 
in 1921, over 2.000 men had been off wo! 
for a period of two years or more. Clin 
ally the cases in Great Britain and the © 
tinent resemble each other, and the Comm 
tee states definitely that in its opinion 1 
creat increase in the number of cases in 1 
former country is due to the ease with whi 


J 
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tification can be obtained and to the con- 
nued payment of compensation without a 
riodie assessment of incapacity. 

An estimate of the amount of incapacity 
resent Was made in all eases of persons in 
ceipt of compensation in a large coal field, 
nd the result is given in the following table: 


Present Assessed. 

Condition Condition 
tok SR cca cette ses 468 270 
Vorking on surface ...... 162 154 
Vorking underground .... 20 99 


“The result convinces us that machinery 
should exist for assessing periodically the in- 
‘apacity present for which compensation is 
being paid and upon which the amount of 
‘compensation should be based.’’ 

An attempt is made to classify the severity 
of the attack in accordance with the physical 
signs present, and a recommendation is made 
that only those cases which show persistent 
oscillation of the eves in the dark or after 
exercise should be considered to have nystag- 
mus sufficiently severely to be certified for 
eompensation. The summary and conclusions 
of the first section of the report are as fol- 
LOWS: 


SUMMARY 


\ large proportion of underground miners 
exhibit signs which, 7f complained of, might 
stablish a elaim for compensation. 

(onsideration of the reeords for compensa- 
‘ion claims in other countries as well as in 
iis country, and of the factors which have 
yeen at work influencing these claims. leads 

the conelusion that there is no sound evi- 
‘ence of inerease in the elinical entity. 
iiners’ nystagmus. 

The standard of ineapacity in this country 

voverned by the nomenclature of the dis- 

se in the Schedule of the Workmen’s Com- 
nsation Act. This standard differs from, 

(1 is deeidedly less stringent than, that 
opted on the Continent. 

The nomenelature which determines. the 
andard of ineapacity has an important in- 
ence upon the duration of ineapacity. 

ence we find that the duration of incapacity 
inreasonably extended in this country as 
mpared with the Continent. 

The standard of physieal signs which is in 
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vogue in this country for deciding whether 
any case should be certified as suffering from 
miners’ nystagmus, too readily admits psycho- 
neurotic patients to whom harm and_ not 
benefit accrues from compensation. A stricter 
standard based on physical signs should be 
adopted. 

Impartial assessment of the amount of In- 
capacity found in eases in receipt of com- 
pensation points to a need for periodic re- 
assessment, 


(‘ONCLUSIONS 


1. The offieial figures show an apparent 
increase in the disease, 

2. The eases, however, fall into two 
groups: (1) severe cases of the type reeog- 
nized as incapacitating in France and Bel- 
vium. This group has not increased in these 
countries in recent years and appears even 
to have diminished as the safety lamps have 
improved. (2) Cases in which the psyeho- 
logical element largely predominates owing to 
the wide interpretation placed upon the defi- 
nition of the disease in the Schedule of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This group 
is the one which has increased the reported 
cases. 

3. The decision as to whether any given 
ease belongs to Group 1 or Group 2 is purely 
a medieal question and should be left to med- 
ical men who have had special experience of 
the disease. 

4. Most cases of miners’ nystagmus are 
only partially incapacitated; they benefit 
physically and psychologically by work. Some 
require work above ground; others are fit for 
suitable work below ground. All men in this 
group should receive every encouragement to 
start work as soon as possible. 

5. <A few exceptional cases with short min- 
ing experience should never return to work 
below ground; these men should in their own 
interests be drafted out of the industry im- 
mediately. 

The second section of the Report deals with 
the relative importance of errors of refraction, 
eoncerning which there has been much diver- 
sitv of opinion. Mr. Pooley states definitely, 
as a result of an examination of a large num- 
ber of miners, that the incidence of errors of 
refraction among miners” suffering from 
miners’ nystagmus is not greater than among 
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miners not so affected. Tables are given in 
support of this view.—T. L. L. 


DISCUSSION 
POINT OF 
TIONS 


FROM 
VISUAL 

AFFECTING 
Ginestous. 


THE Ily@renic STAND- 
I;XAMINATION AND CONDI- 

VisuaL <Aptirupe.  £. 
Ann. Whyg., June, 1923, New 
Nerve 5. vol, - Ppp. 311-321. 

The author points out the inadequacy of 
and the lack of harmony between the eve ex- 
aminations for railway emplovees of different 
French railway companies 
standard methods embracing : 


and suggests 
(1) central vis- 
ual acuity, including (a) speed of acuity, and 
(b) aeuity following variations in lighting; 
(2 eolor VISION : > ) peripheral VISION: and 
(4) binoeular vision. 

[It is suggested that facilities already ex- 
isting for the examination of aviators and 
railway men be used.—P. D. 

An Account OF AN EXPERIMENT ON VIs- 
UAL AFTER-SENSATION IN REFERENCE TO ILLU- 
MINATION IN Coan MINES CARRIED OUT BY 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL Psy- 
cHoLoGy. EP, Brit. Jour. Ophth., 


July, 1923, vol. 7, pp. 328-3829, 


’ 
Farmer. 


Kxperiments were carried out to measure 
the effect, as shown by the number and dura- 
tion of visual after-sensations, of the ordinary 
miners’ lamp in various positions in relation 
to the eve of the subjeet, and with various 
methods of diffusing the souree of light. The 
most significant result was the evidenee in 
favor of translueent light. Thirty miners 
were tested for visual acuity with the stand- 
ard and translueent light and, although the 
latter had an illumination 28 per eent. less 
than the standard, visual acuity with it was 
better in fifteen miners, and as 
the Case of nine more, 


the Case of 
The trans- 
lueent type of lamp is easily manufactured 
by treating the outer glass of the standard 
lamp with hydrofluorie acid. One manager 
reports that ‘‘the men who have worked with 
the electric lamps fitted with opaque protect- 
ing glasses are very pleased with them, find- 
ing their work more comfortable, less strain 
on their eves, and would’ not like to go back 
to the 

GS. N. F. 


food in 


ordinary clear glasses again.’’— 


EFrect oF INCREASE OF INTENSITY OF ILLU- 
MINATION ON ACUITY. AND INTENSITY OF ILLU- 
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MINATION OF TEsT Cuarts. C. EH. Ferree a; 
G. Rand. Am. Jour. Ophth., Aug., 19238, v. 
6, pp. 672-675. 

The purpose of this study was to determi: 
the effect of increase in intensity of illun 
nation on the acuity of the normal eye, an 
to compare this effect with that obtain 
when the same eye was made slightly defe 
tive as to refraction. Four observers we: 
used in the series of experiments on the no 
mal eye, and the acuity was determined star 
ing at 0.001 foot-candle of light normal to 1} 
test object and working up by successive it 
ereases to 20 foot-candles. One of the fou 
observers was also tested after his eyes ha 
been made artificially astigmatic. The result: 
obtained are given in three charts, one show 
ing the effect of increase of intensity 01 
acuity, acuity being plotted against foot 
eandles. The other two make comparisons 
between acuity of eve with normal refraction 
and the same eye made slightly astigmatic 
in the first, acuity is plotted against foot 
eandles, and in the second, percentage gain in 
acuity against foot-candles. 

The author believes that in the rating o! 
eves as to fitness for vocations the test should 
be made as nearly as possible at the illumi. 
nation usually employed in the vocation in 
question. In all eases, it will be found that 
the sensitivity of the acuity test 1s very great 
ly enhanced when the procedure is made t 
include speed, to sustain, and ae 
‘uraeyv, instead of accuracy alone as is thi 
ease in the conventional method of testing 
acuity.—G. N. T. 


power 


Tne Vision or Ratway SERVANTS. / 
Barrett. Brit. Jour. Ophth., July, 1923, vo 
7, DD. 329-332. 

Tests were made with people of norma 
and supernermal vision to determine thei 
ability to recognize signals in the open ai! 
Factors affecting the distanee at which tft} 
semaphore could be recognized are: (1) t! 
background (very materially); (2) the al 
mosphere and (3) tl 
color of the semaphore (to some extent). | 
was coneluded that such tests were inaccurat 
and that testing should be done indoors und 
standardized conditions. 

The writer believes that the visual stan: 
ards adopted in the Pilot Service of Victor 
Under these, men e! 


J. 3 
Lec ] 


(very materially) : 


are quite satisfactory. 
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tering the service must possess 6/6 vision in 
each eye, and must have a total error of re- 
fraction not exceeding one dioptre of which 
0.5 dioptre may be astigmatic. They may 


not be excluded from the service so long as 
they possess vision of 6/12 fully in each eye, 
that is, practically 6/9 with the two together. 
—G. N. T. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


REACHING WORKMEN AS CITIZENS WITH THE 
Sarery Ipea. C. W. Price. Nation’s Health, 
Sept., 1923, vol. 5, pp. 605-606. 

The author emphasizes the importance of 
an intensive educational effort along safety 
lines made through community safety cam- 
paigns as well as campaigns in individual 
plants. Community safety work helps to 
insure an employer against the loss of the 
services of his workmen because of death or 
serious injury outside the plant. Systematic 
daily imstruction in public and _ parochial 
schools, a continuous poster campaign on the 
streets, and an intensive educational cam- 
paign in the newspapers are the most ef- 
fective means of reaching all the people in a 
community and of inducing them to stop 
being careless and to begin being careful.— 
A. Be UD, 


RELATION OF SAFETY MUSEUM TO THE STATE 
INpustriEs. J. Roach. Nation’s Health, 
July, 1923, vol. 5, pp. 4383, 434, 498. 

Roach reviews the methods by which the 
New Jersey Department of Labor secured the 
interest and co-operation of employers in the 
enforcement of its safety codes, and discusses 
the development and usefulness of the New 
Jersey Industrial Safety Museum.—K. R. D. 


EVERYWHERE SAFETY Pays FoR ITSELF IN 
INCREASED Propuction. J. A. Oartel. Na- 
tion’s Health, July, 1923, vol. 5, pp. 440, 
441, 502. 

Oartel discusses the essentials of a safety 
program from three points of view—the safe- 
guarding of machinery, the application of 
safety principles to the handling of raw ma- 
terial as it passes through a plant, and, finally 
and most important, inculeating the safety 


kiea In the minds of workmen. Interesting 


programs and practices not only aid in reduce- 
ing accidents and in saving money for the 
employer; they also, as a result of the asso- 
ciation of workmen, foremen, and superin- 


tendents in safety committee meetings, tend 
Vol. 5 


~ «2 Q 


to promote cordial relations and co-operation 
among the factory personnel.—K. Rh. D. 


SAFETY PRECAUTIONS IN THE USE OF MAN- 
UFACTURED ABRASIVE WHEELS. Internat. 
Labour Rev., July, 1923, vol. 8, pp. 126-135. 

A summary of the protective measures 
adopted in different industrial states against 
the risk of bursting in the case of abrasive 
wheels is presented, and diagrams are given 
showing how wheels should be fixed = on 
spindles, and how adjustable guards for in- 
tercepting flying fragments can be applied. 
The maximum peripheral speed recommend- 
ed is practically the same in all states report- 
ing—4,500 to 5,500 feet per minute in 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and United 
States; but this maximum has to be lowered 
for silicate wheels to 15 meters per second. 
Codes of regulations are either in force or be- 
ing drafted in most of the countries control- 
ling the uve of manufactured abrasive wheels, 
the employment of which has been spreading 
rapidly for some years. These wheels are on 
the whole safer to use than the old sandstone 
wheels; they do their work better; and they 
abolish the main risk from dust, since they 
generate less of it and are not composed of 
free silica.—E. L. C. 





SAFETY IN GAS WELDING AND CUTTING. 
C.F. Worfolk. Nat. Safety News, July, 1923, 
vol. 8, p. 38, 

This is a brief article touching on the 
necessary precautions to be taken in a welding 
shop to prevent accidents from burns, fires, 
and explosions.—R. M. T. 


SAFETY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE CHEMICAL 
[Npustry. L. A. DeBlois. Nat. Safety News, 
July, 1923, vol. 8, pp. 31-32. 

The materials handled in a well-established 
and well-ordered chemical plant offer no 


‘greater hazard than is encountered in 


mechanical plants. Discipline, careful selee- 
tion, and instruction of new employees in the 


: 


er 


ee 
a 





processes of manufacture, however, are of 
very great importance.—R. M. T. 
SAFETY IN ExLectric WELDING AND CuT- 


Ting. D. H. De Yoe. Nat. Safety News, July, 
1925, vol. 8, Dp. 39. 


The use of the electrie are for cutting and 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY : 
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welding is subject to certain safeguards for 
the protection of the operator and of men 
working in his vicinity. It is necessary to 
shield the apparatus in some way in order to 
prevent the burning effect from the are. The 
operator should also be safeguarded from 
eleetrie shock.—R. M. T. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


Rest Pauses. G. H. Miles. Jour, Nat. 
Inst. Indust. Psychol., July, 1923, vol. 1, pp. 
287-291. 

‘This paper calls attention to the need for 
a more eareful study of the effects of rest 
pauses according to the individuality of the 
the the 


which he is engaged. The superiority of or- 


worker and eharacter of work on 
ganized over spontaneous periods of rest and 
the the introduetion of such 


organized periods are explained.’’—K. R. D. 


diffieulties in 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF SPEED ON 
THE MercnuANicaL EFFICIENCY OF 
MuscuntarR Movement. FHT. Lupton. 
Physiol., 1923, vol. 57, pp. 337-349. 


IluMAN 
Jour. 


The oxygen consumption resulting from 
definite exercise in mounting stairs at differ- 
ent speeds was measured. Mechanical effi- 


ciency of movement was found to vary with 
speed. An optimum speed was ascertained 
This max- 
imum efticiency had a value of about 24 per 


at which efficleney was maximum, 


eent., and oecurred when a single movement 
of the leg occupied about one and three-tenths 
seconds. 

Another series of experiments showed that 
the energy required fo set up a contraction 
eapable of doing maximum work, W,, is about 
2.6 W,. This is close to the value, 2.5 W,, 
dedueed by A. V. Hill from experiments on 
frogs, and gives a theoretical maximum effi- 
eleney of 38.5 per cent. The energy required 
to maintain the contraction, if it is actually to 
do work, is one factor in diminishing effi- 
ciency; the other factor is the irreversible 
frietional loss involved in actual contraction 
at a definite speed.—E. L. C. 


ELECTROMYOGRAPHIC STUDIES OF MUSCULAR 
Fatigue iN Man. 8S. Cobb and A. Forbes. 
Am. Jour. Physiol., July, 1923, vol. 65, pp. 
234-251. 

‘‘Electromyograms of rapidly fatigued 
muscles show a decrease in frequency of the 
action-currents, and an increase in amplitude 
of the individual action-currents. 

‘Tt may be argued on theoretical grounds 
that these are evidence that 
fatigue takes place at the neuro-muscular 
junction, although they might be explained 
by fatigue acting on the muscle fibers in a 
selective manner, raising the threshold of ex- 
eitation than it the 
action-current.’’ 


observations 


more reduces size of 


FATIGUE AS A FACTOR IN THE CAUSE AND 
TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOUS DISEASE. HZ. A. 
Pattison. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 13, 
1923, vol. 81, pp. 1252-1257. 

The author, after quoting extensively from 
the literature upon the relation between fa- 
tigue and disease, coneludes that in the field 
of tubereulous research the following prob- 
lems are worth while: 

1. The determination whether or not the 
‘‘toxie substances’’ of fatigue are the cause 
or one of the important causes of the activa- 
tion of latent and the manner in 
which they aet. 

2. The development of satisfactory, easily 
applied tests or clinical guides for determin- 
ing cumulative fatigue. 

3. The further study of occupations for 
the tuberculous with reference to those fea- 
tures of employment producing mental and 
physical fatigue—K. R. D. 


tuberele 


J. 1. H. 
Dec., 1923 
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HEAT, COLD AND HUMIDITY 


DETERMINATION OF THE CoMFoRT ZONE 
WITH FURTHER VERIFICATION OF EFFECTIVE 
TEMPERATURES WITHIN THIS ZONE. F. C, 
Houghten and C. P. Yagloglou. Jour. Am. 
Soc. Heating and Ventil. Eng., Sept., 1923, 
vol. 29, pp. 515-5386. 

Defining effective temperature as ‘‘. . . an 
index of the degree of warmth which a per- 
son will experience for all combinations of 
temperature and humidity,’’ the writers 
describe in detail experiments alone the 
same general lines as those which they re- 
cently reported (see Tuts JOURNAL, July, 
1925, vol. 5, Abstract Section, p. 69). Using 
a large number of subjects, chosen at random 
and ‘‘representing as many different oceupa- 
tions as possible’’ the authors obtained a 


series of curves in which effective tempera- 
tures were plotted as abscissae and percentage 
of total votes as to the comfort conditions of 
the room as ordinates. As in their previous 
experiments two rooms were used, each kept 
under definite conditions of temperature and 
humidity. By having the subjects pass from 
one room to the other errors due to aecclima- 
tization were minimized. The frequency 
curves obtained indicate that ‘‘the majority 
of the comfort points lie between 63 and 66 
degrees effective temperature.’’ They sug- 
gest 61.8 and 68.8 as the lower and upper 
limits of the zone, and 64.5 as the comfort 
line, these three temperatures being on the 
effective temperature secale-—P. D. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


WoMEN IN’ KENTUCKY INbDUsTRIES. A 
Stuby OF Hours, WAGES, AND WORKING Con- 
pITIONS. U.S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur. 
Bull. No. 29, 1923, pp. 114. 

This bulletin embodies a report of the in- 
vestigations of women in Kentucky indus- 
tries which extended through the months of 
October and November, 1921. The investi- 
gation was made at the request of the Govern- 
or of Kentucky and the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and covers a survey 
ot hours, wages, and working conditions for 
women in industry throughout the state. 

Although Kentucky is not a leading in- 
dustrial state, its industries are an important 
feature. For this investigation a number of 
representative plants in the various indus- 
tries employing women were chosen. Stores, 
laundries, telephone exchanges, and manu- 
facturing establishments were visited. In 151 
establishments there were employed 10,167 
women and girls; these constituted a little 
over one-half (01.1 per cent.) of the work- 
ing forces in the plants. Telephone ex- 
changes showed 98.2 per cent. and cigar fac- 
tories 95.1] per cent. ot employees to be 
women and girls. The number of women in 
the tobacco industry—2,112, or 49.3 per cent. 
of the total number of employees—was 
larger than was found in any . other 


occupat ion, 


Vol. 5 
No. 8 


Kentucky permits a ten-hour day, and a 
sixty-hour week. It has no law prohibiting 
night work for women, and no law requiring 
one day of rest in seven. Although the actual 
hours of employment were found in many 
eases to be less than the legal hours, a large 
proportion of the women were working under 
such heavy schedules that it was a drain on 
their strength and vitality, and also a men- 
ace to the industry. 

Kentucky is not one of the thirteen states 
which have a minimum wage law. 

Of the 10,167 women and girls covered by 
the survey 12.6 per cent. were negroes. Of 
the 5,580 women whose nativity was ascer- 
tained only 1.1 per cent. were foreign born. 

Rest rooms, lunch rooms, and sanitary ar- 
rangements were found to be inadequate. 

Although the hours, wages, and working 
conditions of some of the women were based 
on high standards, the industrial life of the 
majority of wage-earning women showed 
need for much improvement. 

Numerous statistics are given which show 
the results of the investigation in detail.— 


@. N. T. 


WomMEN IN ARKANSAS INpbUSTRIES. A 
Srupy oF Hours, WAGES, AND WorKING Con- 
pitions. U.S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., 
gull, No. 26, 1923, pp. 86. 
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This study of the hours, wages, and work- 
ing conditions of women in Arkansas 
made at the request of the Commissioner of 
Labor and Statisties of that state. 

Arkansas has a population — of 
and of this number 36.2 


Was 


1,752,204, 
per cent. are en- 
gaged in gainful oecupations. The largest 
number of are employed in 
number in do- 
and a small 
number in manufacturing and in stores. 
(Jeneral 120 in- 
reported. 
Of these 94 had clean floors, walls, windows, 


women workers 
agriculture, the next largest 


mestie and personal service, 


conditions in 
dustrial plants in the state 


workroom 
were 
work tables, and other equipment. Heating 
appeared to be adequate in 101 plants and 
In 14 
thoroughly  unsatis- 
factory, and in 20 the provision for fresh air 
was so inadequate that hot 


Was partially satisfactory in 9 more. 
plants ventilation was 


weather would 
result in excessive discomfort to the workers. 
an important point in this state where the 
hot weather extends over at half the 
Lighting was judged satisfactory in 


least 
vear. 
S1 plants, partly satisfactory in 22, and de- 
eidedly unsatisfactory in 17. Seats were 
either insufficient in number or makeshifts in 
27 cases. Mire hazards were frequently 
found, and 26 buildings had insufficient stair- 
Ways or exits. There were no cloak rooms in 
oO eases, no rest room facilities in LOS. First- 
aid equipment was lacking in 63 plants. In 


D2 establishments 


hazards ot 
Frequently the 


risk was of burns or of running slivers into 


occupational 
some kind were reported. 


the fingers; in the latter case, as in the case 


of power machines the needles of which ocea- 
sionally pierce the fingers, the initial injury 


is Slight but infection often follows. Strains 
incident to the job were reported to be 


ereatest in laundries and woodworking es- 
tablishments. In the latter, heavy hfting was 
sometimes required. 

Proper equipment of drinking, washing, 
and toilet facilities has not been provided by 
the majority of employers in the state. The 
common cup or glass was found in 63 estab- 
lishments. In 6 plants no washing facilities 
were furnished. Only 5 establishments sup- 
plied individual towels, 44 providing com- 
mon towels. An insufficient number of toilet 
seats was noted in 80 establishments, 3 hav- 
ing no toilet facilities. Toilets in 49 estab- 
lishments showed the result of neglect and 
bad cleaning arrangements. 

It is recommended that the existing laws of 
Arkansas, many of which were violated by 
the conditions found, be made thoroughly 
effective by sufficient supervision and proper 
enforcement.—G. N. T. 


Posture IN Women’s Work. Nation’s 
Health, July, 1923, vol. 5, pp. 462-463. 

This paper is a brief plea for proper chairs 
for women workers, for periodic changes in 
occupation that call for the use of different 
muscles, and for utilization of rest periods, 
either in complete rest or in exercising mus- 
eles not used in working time, in order that 
the evil results of cramped, strained, or awk- 
ward positions during long periods of work 
may be avoided.—K. R. D. 


INDUSTRIALSANITPATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


THe OprimumM ILLUMINATION 
WorK., /.. 


1923, New Seru s.. vol. 


FOR CERTAIN 
Ann. dhyg., July, 
1, pp, 410-415. 


, ‘ : 
Barge rod. 


The author used the method of Luekiesh, 


Tavlor, and Sinden (Jour. Franklin Insti- 


tute. Deeember, 1921 


intensit 1eS, 


to determine optimum 
The method and its application 
are eritieally discussed. In the original 
article by Luekiesh, Taylor, and Sinden the 
detail with illus- 
horizontally placed drum, 


apparatus IS deseribed in 


trations. On a 


with adjustable speed, is pasted a sheet of 


‘‘old English’’ print. Through a 
small slot the observer reads the print and 


special 


determines the optimum drum speed against 
illumination. Curves are 
plotted with speed of drum and intensity of 
—P. D. 


the intensity of 
ilmmination as variables. 


LIGHTING CoDE For MASSACHUSETTS INDUs- 
tries. Nation’s Health, July, 1923, vol. 5, 
pp. 460-461. 

A transeription of the code (effective Jan. 
1. 1924) for lighting industrial establishments 
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adopted by the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries for the purpose of pro- 
teeting employees from accidents and eye 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: 
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strain due to inadequate or faulty lighting.— 
K. R. D. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Wuat 547 EXAMINATIONS DiscLosep. S. L. 
Bush. IHlosp. Management, Oct., 1923, vol. 
16, pp. 86-87. 

The Crocker-McElwain Company of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., has introduced compulsory phys- 
ical examinations of applicants for employ- 
ment in its plants and has met with very sat- 
isfactory results. This policy was adopted 
several claims for accidents were 
brought up by employees when the company 
felt fairly sure that the trouble had origi- 
nated prior to employment. Fortunately, 
pleasant relations existed between the com- 
pany and its employees, and the latter en- 
dorsed the idea of physical examinations, 

A part-time physician conducts the tests, 
and records are made covering the following 
points: sex, color, marital status, age, weight, 
height, eyes, ears, 


because 


nose, throat, teeth, gums, 
temperature, pulse, arteries, blood pressure, 
heart, lunes, abdomen, extremities, reflexes, 
urinalysis, and genito-urinary findings. Up 
to July 1, 1923, 547 applicants were exam- 
ined and corrective treatments were pre- 
scribed in 154 eases. Among the defects 
discovered were 55 eases of hernia (36 being 
first and 12 third 
99 


degree). 82 eases of venereal disease, 15 eases 


degree, 7 second degree, 
of suspected tubereulosis. 29 


nonuneed 


eases of pro- 
diabetes, and 27 eases of impacted 
Wax in the ear. 


Two 


Of the 547 applicants, only 
refused employment. The 
company’s poliey is to place men at the work 
for which they are best fitted by their phys- 
ical capabilities and limitations. The appli- 
cants who needed treatment were told what to 
do in order to improve their condition. 

The physical examination has been of triple 
value, 


have been 


It has enabled the company to place 
men at tasks for which they were best suited ; 
it has served as a protection for old employ- 
ees, guarding them against newcomers who 
might health hazard: and it has 
unsuspected weaknesses and dis- 
eases to the applicants themselves and en- 
abled them to take the 
measures.—G. N. T. 
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become a 
revealed 


proper corrective 


NECESSARY CARE OF THE Foot in INDUSTRY. 
J. Grossman. Nation’s Health, June, 1923, 
vol. 5, pp. 375-381. 

Grossman emphasizes the importance to in- 
dustrial workers of care of the feet, of the 
proper fitting of shoes, and of the correction 
of faulty habits of use. He diseusses the 
cause and treatment of flat feet, bunions, 
hammer toes, metatarsalgia, corns, blisters, 
eallosities, hypertrophy, and contusion of the 
nails, ingrowing toe nail, injuries and strains 
about the heel cord, spurs, osteitis and perios- 
titis of the heel bone, and foot injuries, in- 
eluding fractures. 

The article concludes with especial empha- 
sis upon the following points: 

1. All employees should have their feet 
examined periodically. 


2. Foot exercises, proper orthopedic shoes 
and hosiery should be preseribed as_ pre- 
ventive measures. 

9 


3. The feet should be protected against 
dampness and cold, by wearing woolen socks 
and rubbers. These should be insisted upon 
for out-of-door workers. It is an excellent 
way to prevent frost bite of the toes. 

foot 


Proper 


4. Injuries of the 
prompt attention. 


should receive 
diagnosis and 
treatment are essential, so as to return the 
worker to usefulness as soon as possible and 
in as normal a condition as is possible. 

5. Proper hygiene of the foot should be 
practised, 
should not be returned too 
soon to their occupations, as haste makes 
waste, in a majority of these cases. Return- 
ing to work before healing has been com- 
plete will only tend to aggravate the patho- 
logical eondition present and in that 
prolong invalidism. 


6. Patients 


way 


7. Institution of these simple precautions 
with regard to the care of the foot in the 
various industries would tend to keep suffer- 
ing. loss of time and invalidism at a 
mum.—K. R. D. 
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INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 
HOUSING, ETC. 


INDUSTRIAL LLOUSING. Tndust. 
July, 1923, vol. 5, pp. 185-188. 


Welfare, 


Industrial housing schemes have been ex- 
tensively carried out in Great Britain, judg- 
ing by the examples given in this article. The 


tendency is confined to no particular class 02 


the experience cited being from 
such widely different lines as carpet manu- 
facturing, the chemical industry, shipbuild- 


Ing, and printing, 


business, 


In some eases. activities 
the ereetion of semi- 
detached houses for the higher class of em- 


have been confined to 


plovees ; in others bloeks oft workmen's dwell- 


ings have been provided. Acute housing 
shortage, desire to keep good workmen close 
to the plant, and government aid have been 
some of the factors causing this movement. 
The general plan is for the company to erect 
the dwellings and rent them to employees as 
long as they work for the coneern. One com- 
pany sells houses on small annual payments. 
Testimony is given that such provision for 
adequate, comfortable housing has a good 
mental and moral effect on the emplovees, 
and indirectly results in increased efficiency. 


—G. N. T. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICKH AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


Miners’ Wenrare Funp. First Report, 
1921-1922. H. M. Stationery O fhice, 1923. 

The British Mining Industry Aet, 1920, de- 
ereed that a levy of one penny on every ton 
of coal raised should be paid into a fund, and 
that the 
Improving the social well-being, recreation, 


fund so raised should be used for 


and conditions of workers In and 


coal mines. and for minine edueation 


living of 
about 
research, 


and The levy, owing to the large 


tonnage of coal raised, brings in a sum 
amounting to one million pounds sterling an- 
nually. The statutory committee appointed 
fund tell, in the report 
under consideration, how the work has been 


voing forward, 


to alloeate the now 
The fund represents a new 
venture in industrial welfare in that a great 
Industry is called upon to raise money in the 
Interests of the and further that, 
subject to the supervision of the central com- 


workers. 


mittee, the money is expended in accordance 
with the wishes of local committees composed 
of emplovers and workers. 

The Mining Industry Act has only a five- 
vears’ life, but if the future reports on the 
expenditure of the fund are as satisfactory 
as the present one, the case for continuing 
the Act hard The central 
committee is composed of five members: Lord 
Chelmsford (Chairman), Sir Wilham Walk- 
er (Ex-Chief Inspector of Mines), Mr. A. L. 
Wright (Mine Owner), Mr. H. Smith (AMin- 
and Prof. E. L. Collis. 
initial difficulties in 


will be to resist. 


ers lk’ ederation = 


They tell of their eon- 





structing local organizations and in establish- 
ing methods of proeedure. Once these ad- 
ministrative details were settled, their motto 
has been expedition. During 1922 over halt 
a million pounds were allocated among 261 
less than half the income, it is true, 
but essentially satisfactory when one consid- 
ers the preliminary work which had to be 
done in setting on foot each scheme and in 


schemes: 


spreading a knowledge of the possibilities and 
scope of the fund. The bulk of the schemes 
(125 of the total) deal with recreation, while 


ninety-nine are concerned with institutes, 
elubs, and libraries. Medical objects are 
fairly represented. About £100,000 have 


been devoted to hospitals, nursing services, 
ambulance service, and convalescent homes, 
and about £30,000 to pithead baths and wash- 
houses. 

Capital plans are given showing the layout 
of reereation grounds; a miners’ institute 1s 
shown in plan and in existence; but the most 
ambitious scheme is the Ayrshire district con- 
valescent home for which Kirkmichael House 
has been aequired. Two illustrations are 
gviven showing this stately mansion with its 
beautiful grounds and lake, almost sufficient 
in themselves to prove the value of the wel- 
fare fund and its meaning for the mining 
population, 

The fund is divided into two parts: four- 
fifths are used in the loealities where the levy 
is raised, and one-fifth is devoted to general 
The money allocated for local pur- 


J. 1. BH. 
Dec., 1923 


objects, 








poses is for the most part used to supplement 
local effort ; for instance, to erect an institute 
which will be maintained by contributions, or 
to lay out for recreation ground which has 
been given by colliery owners. The other part 
of the fund is being devoted to technical re- 
search on safety in mines, and to schemes of 
education for miners. In these two diree- 
tions progress as yet hes rather in the future 
than in the past; but the foundations are laid 
and the next annual report may be expected 
to tell of much done and set going. 

The committee believes that the chrysalis 
stage of its existence is over and holds that, 
given sincere goodwill and co-operation, the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund will come near to 
transforming the whole socia! life of the coal- 
mining community. The progress already 
made indicates that the faith of the commit- 
tee is well founded. Unrest has distinguished 
the coal miner probably more than any other 
worker; the medical sociologist who sees in 
unrest only a symptom of underlying mental 
and physical irritation brought about by in- 
dustrial conditions will wateh with interest 
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the result of this large scale and comprehen- 
sive experiment in welfare. 


DEVELOPMENT OF JOHN B. STETSON Com- 


PANY’S WELFARE Activities. Nation’s Health, 


Sept., 1923, vol. 5, pp. 627-628. 

Cash benefits, a building and loan associa- 
tion, a bonus system, a savings fund, sanitary 
working surroundings, medical service, cafe- 
terias, and recreational opportunities are fea- 
tures of the welfare activities of the John B. 
Stetson Company.—K. R. D. 


WELFARE OF COLORED WORKMEN AT ARMCO. 
Nation’s Health, July, 1923, vol. 5, p. 437. 

The welfare activities of the American 
Rolling Mill Company at Toledo, Ohio, for its 
colored workmen inelude bachelors’ elubs, 
with dormitory and dining accommodations 
and recreational facilities; cottages with gar- 
dens; a colored club hospital; visiting nurses 
and a social welfare worker; and educational 
elasses both in the common branches and in 
various trades.—K. R. D. 


GISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 


LE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCI: 


PROTECTING THE BetartuM WoRrRKER’S 
Heautu. D. Glibert. Nation’s Health, July, 
1923, vol. 5, pp. 424, 425, 486, 489. 

Glibert reviews in some detail industrial 
health legislation in Belgium from the Act of 
1810, which granied to mine officers extended 
powers permitting them to impose on the in- 
dustries within their jurisdiction measures 
for the protection of the workers’ health, 
through the Act of 1921, which limited the 
working day of the adult male to eight eon- 
secutive hours. 

Along with the development of state med- 
ical and hygienic machinery the organization 
by the workers themselves of health and sick- 
ness insurance societies has tended to promote 
the establishment of an intensive industrial 
health service. 

Sanitary service in Belgian industry in- 
cludes organizations in 903 industrial con- 
cerns employing 523 doctors, a part of whose 
service is the continuous health supervision 
of 25,481 young people. Moreover, health is 
promoted both by opportunity and necessity, 
Si 


\ 
‘ 


~ 


for the law demands penalties from both 
workmen and employers for its transgression. 


—K. R. D. 


DouBrruL CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION. S, 
Ingham. Safety Engin., June, 1923, vol. 45, 
pp. 186-189. 

This short article presents a number of 
eases of very different conditions in which 
compensation has been claimed and in some 
instances has been paid, but in whieh the 
claimants have not had legitimate claims.— 


R. M. T. 


OCCUPATION DISEASES UNDER THE FEDERAL 
COMPENSATION LAW—OPINION OF THE ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL. ©. SS. Month. Labor Rev., 
June, 1923, vol, 16, pp. 213-220, 

The federal employees’ compensation law 
provides for compensation for disability or 
death resulting from ‘‘ personal injury’’ sus- 
tained while in the performance of duty. 
The United States Employees’ Compensation 
(‘ommission in administering the law had for 
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a period of about six years construed the 
term “‘personal injury’’ to cover not only 
injuries by accident, but also any injury by 
disease bearing a direct causal relation to the 
eonditions of employment. A statement pre- 
pared by the Commission shows the reasons 
which led to this construction of the law 
when it was first made, soon after the organ- 
ization of the Commission in 1917. 

A brief of 


Mimplovees’ 


the 
and 
the detailed opinion of the Attorney General 
regarding the legality of the Commission’s 


‘ 


eonstruetion of the law follow.—R. B. C. 


the deeisions rendered by 


Compensation Commission 


DISEASE AS A COMPENSABLE INJURY. JL. D. 
Clark. U.S. Month. Labor Rev., July, 1923, 
vol. 17, pp. 196-202. 

“The legislative enactments known as com- 
pensation laws have received varying ¢con- 
struetions in the courts of different states as 
regards the inelusion of diseases. Some state 
courts have regarded them as a mere substi- 
lia- 
prineipal 


tute for the old doetrine of employers’ 
accidental injury, the 


ehange being the elimination of the question 


bility for 


REAABILITATION OF 


RENABILITATION IN OREGON, 
1925, : 


vol. 5. p. 374. 
its workmen’s com- 


[INDUSTRIAL 
Nation’s Ilealth, June. 

As a regular feature ot 
pensation system, the state of Oregon has un- 
dertaken the physieal rehabilitation and, 
when necessary, the vocational retraining of 
its injured workmen, Physieal reeonstrue- 
tion eclinies have been potent factors in redue- 
ing expenditures for time lost and for perma- 
nent partial disabilities and in saving the 
state from an increasing number of perma- 


nent eripples.—K. R. D. 


REHABILITATION OF IN- 
BK. OH. Shepherd. Na- 


LEADS IN 
INJURED. 


(OREGON 
DUSTRIALLY 


tion’s Health, Aug., 1923, vol. 5, pp. 517, 518, 
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of negligence. Indeed many of the laws use 
the term ‘accidental’ in deseribing the nature 
of the injury for which compensation is avail- 
able. On the other hand, some legislatures 
have, either by direet provision or by the 
use of more inclusive terms, made it possible 
to consider disease incurred by reason of the 
employment as entitling to the benefits of the 
act. Hlowever, even when the broader lan- 
euage was used, apparently opening the door 
for a more liberal construction, some of the 
local courts have been unwilling to aecept 
the inclusion, and have held the seope of the 
law to the narrower limits of aecidents.’’ 

After citing a number of illustrations, the 
writer coneludes as follows: ‘‘The foregoing 
collection of decisions illustrates a consider- 
able variety of circumstances, involving not 
only what are usually classed as occupational 
also diseases of general occur- 
rence having their inception in conditions due 
to the employment. The diversity of deci- 
sions 1s such as to indicate the necessity for 
clarifying legislation as well as the desir- 
ability of more uniform action in the dif- 
ferent jurisdictions.’’—R. B. C. 


diseases. but 


EMPLOYEES 


A law of the state of Oregon is designed to 
facilitate the return of victims of industrial 
accidents to the industries. The money for 
this work is derived from a certain sum set 
aside from the workmen’s compensation fund 
and is replenished as used by a definite per- 
centage of the amount paid in by the em- 
ployers and employees to the fund. The ad- 
ministration of this sum is left entirely to the 
State Industrial Accident Commission con- 
three men who make rules and reg- 
ulations and work out methods of accom- 
plishing voeational rehabilitation. Numerous 
cases are cited to indicate the suecess of the 
ecommission’s work in retraining injured 
workmen and rendering them self-supporting. 


K. R. D. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
rARY FOR MINES FoR THE YEAR 1922. /I/. 
Stationery Office, 

This publieation reviews the work of 


1923, pp. 195. 
the 
It 


regard- 


Mines Department during the year 1922. 
contains much valuable information 
ing the output of minerals, the number ot 
persons employed, and steps taken to insure 
the safety and health of miners. Special in- 
attaches to the of the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee and the expenditure of 
the fund at their disposal, to which refer- 
ence has already been made in Tris Jour- 
NAL ( Dee... 1923. vol. 5. Abstr.. p. 176). The 
Mines Department has appointed a Medical 
Advisory Committee to supervise researches 
into health questions. The subject of min- 
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ers’ nystagmus has already been reported 
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upon by a committee which decided that this 
illumination. 
beat knee. and beat elbow. which 


disease 1s associated with dim 


Beat 
are essentially miners’ diseases, are under in- 


hand, 
vestigation: steps are being taken to investi- 
vate the morbidity and mortality of coal min- 
into the 


ers: researches are being continued 


effect of stone dust on the workers; the physi- 
ological reactions of men employed in deep 
and hot mines are being studied, 

A Lamps is follow- 
ing up the Report of the Miners’ 


Committee on Miners’ 
Nystagmus 
Committee and introducing into the industry 


eleetrie cap lamps and_ pillarless electrie 


lamps, which it is hoped may prove of value 


in improving mine illumination. little 


sut 
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progress is reported in the installation of pit- 
head baths; in this respect Great Britain is 
far behind most other countries. 

The report ereater liveliness 
in this department than existed before it was 
constituted as a separate 


E. Li. C. 


indicates a 
organization,— 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES IN SouTH AFRICAN 


Mines. Internat. Rev., Oct., 1928. 


vol. 8, pp. 593-594, 


Labour 


The dust sampling department of the South 
African Chamber of Mines earried out 
dust surveys during 1922: 


four 
the average dust 
eontent per cubic meter of air was 1.6 mg. A 
disturbing element in measuring the dust con- 
tent of mine air by the konimeter method has 
recently been detected. It arises from the facet 
that varying quantities of soluble salts con- 
tained in the water used in mines erystallize 
im minute particles on the konimeter slide 
When water is atomized or sprayed into the 
air. Under the microscope they resemble sil- 
ica particles and have been wrongly counted 
as such, 
Among i407 Kuropean mine employees 
examined during 1922 by the Miners’ Phthisis 
Medieal Bureau, only fiftv-nine had to be 
warned as to the state of their health. The 
liberal use of water for dust prevention does 
not result 
tism or 


In undue prevalence of rheuma- 


Bright's disease. Only twenty-two 
cases of simple tuberculosis were discovered. 
The prevalence rate of tuberculosis with sili- 


cosis in 1917-1918 was 


S60) per 100,000; in 
1921-192” it was 178.—M. F. M. 
Work oN AvutomMAtTic LOOMS FROM THE 


THE INDUSTRIAL VPHYSICIAN. 


Areh. if Ilyq.. 19235, 


STANDPOINT OF 
I’. Koelseh. 
177-186. 


before the 


vol. YS, pp. 


workman 
looms and _ pro- 


the 
eould tend sixteen automatic 


war (rerman 


duce 4.2 meters an hour on each, or 
meters during his fifty-eight-hour week. In 
the same factory after the war the workers 
will tend only twelve looms, producing on 
meters an hour. <As 


only forty-six working hours, each man pro- 


’ 


each 3.7 their week is 
duces only 2,042 meters, or 47 per cent. less 
than the The old stvle hand 
loom weaving shows no such marked talling 
off in product—only 20 per cent. less than 
formerly because of the shorter working day. 


before Wart. 
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The weavers are now complaining that twelv 
looms are too many, that the work causes in 
jury to their health, nervous disorders, early 
exhaustion, premature old age, and_= ab- 
dominal disorders due to the continual pres- 
sure against the abdomen when the man leans 
over the loom to tie knots. 

Koelsch examines these statements and 
finds them without foundation. A compari- 
son of the output per man of factories em. 
ploying men on four, six, or eight looms with 
those on twelve looms showed that the output 
of those on twelve looms was nearer to the 
theoretical 100 per cent. than that of the 
others. A comparison of the age groups 
showed that the output was greater in the 
group over d0 years of age than in that be- 
tween 20 and 29 years. Koelsch finds that 
there is no pressure on the upper abdomen: 
except in very short persons the pressure 
comes against the pelvis. Moreover, the sick- 
ness insurance letters showed very little com- 
plaint of abdominal disorders. There is 
much less sickness of all kinds among the 
automatic weavers than among the hand 
weavers. He is not willing to admit that there 
is any undue nervous strain from the com- 
plexity of the work, the continual attention 
required, or the noise, and he believes that 
there is httle monotony. He admits the im- 
portanee of factory construction and mainte- 
nance especially with regard to light, ventila- 
tion, heat, and humidity. He favors return- 
ing to the sixteen-loom system and would 
even go as high as twenty looms, believing 
that this is without danger to the worker and 
is the only way to enable Germany to meet 
the competition of the United States, where 
one man tends as many as sixty looms.—.A. II. 


The DIMENSIONS OF THE HAND IN DIFFER- 
ENT OccuPpATIONS. E. and V. Leb- 
celter. Arch. f. Iyg., April, 1923, vol. 92, pp. 


> ~, 
re ow} 


Brezina 


The authors made careful measurements of 
the hands of 1,200 employed as 
blacksmiths, locksmiths, foundry workers, 
brick makers, railway 
[vpesetters, and emplovees of postal savings 


pers¢ ms 


electric employees, 


banks. They found that manual work has a 
marked effeet on the breadth and thickness 
of the hand but not on the length. The 


blacksmiths stood at the head of the list, the 
typesetters and clerks at the foot. They dis- 
euss the influence of choice of occupation up- 


ee) oe 
Jan., 1924 

















‘hese findings and believe that it is im- 
‘ant, for the powerfully built individual 
more likely to become a blacksmith than a 
esetter. The dynamometer tests showed 

the typesetters and clerks had the least 
neth. In all occupations there was a de- 
ied falling off in dynamometer readings 
er the fortieth year.—A. H. 


(teatro Facts IN SUPPORT OF THE FIveE- 

y WEEK FoR PAINTERS. New York District 

yncil No. 9, Brotherhood of Painters, 
corators and Paperhangers of America, 

JI, Dp. Sis 

by providing regular physical examinations 

r members, the Brotherhood of Painters. 
ecorators, and Paperhangers have adopted 
n effective preventive measure. Careful in- 
-jruction on the importance of hygienic pre- 
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‘autions is also included as a vital part of 
the health program. Such instructions ean- 
not be carried out during working hours un- 
less painters have proper toilet facilities, 
plenty of drinking water, and a chance to 
wash up before eating. These are merely the 
minimum sanitary safeguards, but they are 
necessary as preventive measures against 
lead and other poisons. 

The responsibility for continuing danger- 
ous working conditions rests with the employ- 
ers. Experimentation with cheap paints for 
the mere sake of economy at the expense of 
the health of the workers must cease. In the 
meantime it is imperative that painters reduce 
their hours of exposure to trade dangers by 
limiting the working week to a maximum of 
forty hours. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


(CARBON-MONONXIDE HAZARDS FROM TOBACCO 
SMOKE. G. W. Jones, W. P. Yant, and L. B. 
Berger. U. 8S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Investiga- 
HONS, Né rial No. 25389. 

Tests were made to determine (a) the 
amount of carbon monoxide present in a non- 
ventilated room in whieh tobacco smoke was 

berated by smoking, and (b) the extent to 
vhich it was absorbed by the smokers. The 
percentage of earbon monoxide present was 
never greater than 0.02 per cent., and the 
pereentage of carbon monoxide saturation of 
ihe blood was not greater than 5 per cent. 

Tests were made to determine why a smok- 
er does not absorb more carbon monoxide in- 

his blood. These tests showed that con- 
entrated smoke does not reach the alveoli 

the lungs, and that the maximum average 
ncentration of carbon monoxide drawn into 
lungs would not be greater than about 

1 per ecent.—M. F. M. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HUNGARIAN 
IITHALMOLOGICAL Society. Budapest, May 
1923. Klin. Wehnschr., Sept. 3, 1925, vol. 
Dp. 1718. 

b. v. Howath reported a case of amaurosis 
‘owing illuminating gas poisoning. After 
day’s unconsciousness, amaurosis and en- 


cephalitis hemorrhagica developed. The 
fundus was normal. After two months vision 
was 2/15. The papillae were slightly pale. 
Because of the absence of hemianopsia, the 
author thinks that the visual center 1s not di- 
rectly involved but that visual acuity 1s af- 
fected as a result of a localized hemorrhage 
or encephalitis.—J. W.S. B. 


Hygiene Or Brass Founprigs. SS. W. 
Greenbaum. New York City Dept. Ilealth, 
Month. Bull., Sept., 1928, vol. 18, pp. 199- 
200, 

Hazards of the brass foundry are as fol- 
lows: (1) fumes causing ‘‘shakes’’ and metal- 
lic polsonings; (2) burns from molten metal 
or from acids; (35) dust from sand blasting, 
‘*butting,’’? or polishing causing injuries to 
the eyes, nose, and lungs. 

Brass founders’ ague or the ‘‘shakes’’ oe- 
curs most frequently in beginners, or on 
Mondays, or after a lay-off or vaeation. Old 
workmen who work steadily seem to acquire 
a certain immunity. It is more prevalent 
in winter than in summer and occurs more 
frequently in muggy weather. Zine oxide 
fumes are the cause. The symptoms are: On 
going into the open alr, or sometimes not 
until taking off the clothes to retire, the work- 
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man gets chilly and cannot make himself who were thoroughly examined, ninet 
warm. He shakes all over. This lasts from — gave a history of symptoms of lead poison) 
three to twenty hours and is sometimes fol- and thirty-two gave a history of symptoms 
lowed by a fever, The next day he feels nor- zine fever. Lead lines were positive in n 
mal but somewhat exhausted and may have — and questionable in four; twelve showed be 
a metallie taste in his mouth. The best treat- philic stippling. The author also emy) 
ment is plenty of hot milk, warm covers, and — sizes the importanee of urinary sediment, 
rest in bed. Usually an emetie and a dose of — thirteen cases without albuminuria show 
salts are very beneficial, The theory has — leukoeytes and renal epithelia. 

been advanced by Professor IX. B, Lehmann Further examination of sixty wreck 
of Wurzbure that the ‘‘shakes’’ are caused 


gave a total of ninety-nine, in whom a le 


by the destruction, by the zine oxide fumes, jing was found positive thirty-three tin 


' , &e ining » respiratory : ; ; 
of some of the cells lining the respirator and questionable thirteen times. Lead 1) 


tract and that the absorption of products and basophilia together were found twent: 
from these dead cells causes the symptoms. seven times—if questionable eases are jj) 

SHeVvestlons for lessenina the hazard of eluded, thirtv-eight times: lead poisonin 
‘Shakes’? are: (1) Abolish the use of gas symptoms were found in eight cases, or thi 


furnaces, which eive off more fumes than teen, If questionable cases are included. 


eoal furnaces, have inferior draught, and The author considers the relations betwe 
produce carbon monoxide in addition to basophilia, lead line, and poisoning. Sti) 
fumes, 2) Require a minimum height of — pling appears first: stippline and lead li 
a0 heel for POOTS in) Which ly Vaiss IS poured, ale SIQNS ot absorption ana may he presen 
3) Encourage the use of an alloy contaiming without svmptoms. An undetermined facto: 
alumintan, thus providing for lower melting Is) required before poisoning oceurs. — I 
temperatures and decreased zine fumes, } quotes a case Where three stippled cells per 


Mneourage the use of a blower system in the — field were found without lead line or symp 
floor with an exhaust in the ceiling. ) toms, and makes a plea for more extensi 
Lessen the mumber of workers exposed to study to find objective signs of threaten 
fumes by partitioning off the rooms in which = and fully developed lead poisoning. 


melting or pouring is done, 6) Lessen the Ile closes with a list of recommendatio. 
fumes So per cent. by using the new method — from the Ministry of Labor for the prever 
of pouring in brass casting illustrated on tion of lead poisoning in wreekers, 

page 30 of Kober and Hanson's ** Occupa- A bibliography is appended.—J. W. S. 1 


tional Diseases,’ 


Burns may be prevented by care and by LEAD-CONTAINING VAPOR FROM Waite Lea 
the use of gloves and leggings during. the Paint. Jlerman, Abstr. as follows fro 
pouring.  Iface masks should also be used Nealpe!l, 1923, vol. 76, pp. 1-7, in Zentralb 
Where there is danger of molten metal sput- ff, d. ges. Wayg., June 25, 1923, vol. , DM. oli 


rh ‘7 ¢ } |, Bey Fr ' ‘s *q> ri 4 ° . ’ . 
fering and burning the Pace, Che author deteeted lead Ina piece ot filt: 


paper which had been kept in a desiceat 
With white lead paint (mixed with linsee 
oil). A stream of air was passed over 


Sand blasting and buttine should be done 
under vlass. with an efticlent exhaust to take 
away the dust. Wire screens provide little 


protection, —G, N.T. freshly painted surtace and then filter 


through sand. Lead was found retained 
the filter. After painting the wall of a roo! 
with paint containing 375 em. of white lea 
125 em. of linseed oil and turpentine, and 
PP. £052-1507, om. of a drying substance, the author wi 
Analysis of air in. the neighborhood of — able. by holding a slide 50 em. from t! 
rivets and elsewhere gave 4.5 and 6.8 mg. of — painted surface, to collect droplets of pai 


Leap AND Zinc POISONING IN ACETYLENE 
WoRKERS ENGAGED IN WreckInG. PR. Engels- 
Peladadlde, Klin. Wehase hir.. (), - Ve 1925. ral, 


lead in 100 liters of air. measuring about 15 mierons in diameter. 
Of thirtv-nine wreckers and one painter <A. S. M. 


Jan., 
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DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


‘ue PRobUCTION OF AN INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
-) OF THE TEETH BY SuGaR Dust. H. Ger- 
_ Abstr. as follows from Deutsch. Monats- 
cee ZAahnheilk., 1923, vol. 41, pp. 141-Lis, 
Zentralbl. f. d. ges. Hyg., June 25, 1923, 
{, pp. 216-217. 
(rade unions should emphasize the impor- 
nce of dental prophylaxis in the sugar in- 
try. Typical caries develops in the upper 
rt of the teeth of persons exposed to sugar 
st. This appears at first as a rich deposit 
tartar but rapidly progresses until the 
ih breaks off unless properly attended to. 
one working in the sugar industry for 
re than ten years has a perfect set of 
h and in almost 450 per cent. of the work- 
the teeth are fully destroved.—A. S. M. 


Cie APPLICATION OF STONE Dust IN CoaL 
~. Safe lif / fl Mines Ri N¢ aren Board. 
No. 4 I]. V. Nlatione rif () fhice . 1925. 


his report is an important one, touching 
(OPS upon TWoO aspects ot the hygiene of 
ers, Stone dust is used on the sides, floor, 
roof of the roads and passages of coal 
hes to act as a barrage to an explosion 
An explosion sends a wave ahead of 
‘combustion which causes it: if this wave 
combustible dust lvine in its traek it 
the dust into the air, where it becomes 
rial for combustion and further trans- 
on of the explosion; but if combustible 


- 
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OCCUPATIONAL DERMATOSES. YQ. Sachs. 
| a , ; 

QS [TOLLOWS POT Dy rmat. \\ chnschr.. 

Se ii Arch. Der- 


‘ ] ’ J ‘ ‘> ] , t) 
(nd SYPH,, Nov., 1923, vol. 8, pp. «<b- 


Sh. 1923. rol. 16. p. 


i? 


a long and comprehensive article, the 
or considers the occupational stigmas, 
rns, treezing, cauterizations, affections of 
sebaceous and sudoriferous glands, oceu- 
tional affections of the nails, toxicodermas 

trade eezemas, melanodermas, derma- 
es due to exposure to dyestuffs, electric 
ns and roentgen-ray effects, infectious dis- 
es attendant on occupations, epitheliomas, 
| the subjects” of prognosis, prophylaxis 
| therapy. 


dust, such as coal, is mixed with a sufficieney 
of inert stone dust, then combustion does not 
occur and the explosion wave is stayed. 
This report discusses the best way of dust- 
ing coal mines, the methods for ascertaining 
whether it is effective, and the best materials 
to use. The conclusion is arrived at that to 
be non-explosive the dust in the roadways 
must contain about 90 per cent. by weight of 
incombustible dust which will pass through a 
200 by 200 sieve. Clearly, the finer the dust 
the better, and the question arises whether 
the presence of such dust in the roadways 
may not subject the miners to a new danger 
from dust inhalation while @uardinge them 
against risk of explosion. This new risk 
must depend on the kind and amount of dust 
used and the frequeney of its application. 
Dusts containing free silica are interdicted 
and also dusts of a gritty nature. The 
amount required varies from 70 to 180 
pounds per annum per linear yard of road- 
way, and the frequency of application from 
three times a month to twice a vear. The 
possibilities of risk from inhalation are ree- 
ognized and are probably being sufficiently 
safeguarded. The methods of application 
are: by hand, by mechanical dust sprayers, or 
by distribution by ventilation current; effi- 
cleney appears to be in the order named, The 
report gives the results of much research 


vork earefully earried out.—kE. lL. ©, 


’ THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


Notre ON *‘ BAKERS’ Eczema.’’? A. R. Tan 
hard, bLaneet, Aug. 11, 1925, vol, 205, pp. 
27 9-250, 

A journeyman baker called upon the writer 
to show his forearms, which presented a defi- 
nite eezematous condition up to the elbows. 
A number of other bakers were similarly af 
flicted, at times so severely as to make it diffi- 
cult for them to continue their employment. 
The trouble apparently originated in one spe- 
cial kind of flour. Study of patent literature 
dealing with so-called “improvers’’ added to 
flour revealed potassium persulphate as the 
substance most likely to cause skin irritation. 
This chemical when moistened yields potas- 


sium acid sulphate. Investigation of the sus- 
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pected flour showed potassium persulphate to 
be present. Action was taken against the 
miller under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, but the ease was dismissed, the law not 
being effectual in stopping such additions of 
chemicals. It is the writer’s opinion that salt 
in the yeast mixture or dough does not cause 
eczema, us las been suggested; if it did, such 
trouble would have been common among 
Ile believes that potassium 
persulphate is solely responsible, since in his 
own experience (1) only when flour contain- 
ing potassium persulphate was being used 
was any skin trouble evident, and then only 
When the flour was handled in a moistened 
state; and (2) when this flour was not used, 
but flour free from potassium persulphate 
substituted, with salt, veast, ete., as usual, no 


bakers for years. 


trouble was experienced and the eezematous 
eondition of the skin of the affeeted workers 
gradually disappeared.—G,. N. T. 


(CORNEAL 
TIONS. JF’. 


INJURIES IN INDUSTRIAL OCCUPA- 
Allport. Ill. Med. Jour., Aug.. 
1923, vol. 44, pp. 128-133. 

This article deseribes methods of treatment 
for the removal of small foreign bodies from 
the eve. Among the most frequent accidents 
in industrial work are those eases where such 
bodies are driven into the eve from emery 
wheels or Particles flying 
from stacks or dirt 
from the streets are another souree of trouble. 


other objeets. 


through the air smoke 
The first class of bodies is usually rendered 
aseptic by the foree of the blow; the second 
class is usually septie and may be the initial 
eause of infection. Iextreme care is necessary 
In either case, 
lal the 
firmly lodged 


no matter how apparently triv- 
injury. When the foreign body is 


in the corneal tissues, removal 


must be effected under strone heht. with the 
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aid of a magnifying lens and with conditi 
of strict cleanliness. Three rules are emp] 
sized: (1) Get the instrument under the f, 
eign body if possible and lft it out; (2) 
jure the cornea as little as possible; (3) 
ways work under ample and concentrated 
lumination. 





After removal of the body and appropria 
antiseptic treatment the eye should be p: 
teeted by a pad. This prevents irritation ai 
infection from the air, and the invasion 
the eye by additional irritating foreign bo 
ies. Ignorant and selfish employers som 
times protest at not returning the patient in 
mediately to work, forgetting that prop 
care is a protection against heavy damages fo) 
lost eyesight as well as the means of consery- 
ing the vision of the unfortunate injured 
man. Corneal ulcerations are dangerous and 
spread with ineredible speed; therefore ap 
parently trivial corneal injuries should be 
treated immediately and with the greates 
care. 

The author states that in the treatment of 

bad corneal ulcers and their sequelae he has 
been much disappointed in the use of subeon- 
junctive injections of biechloride, salt, dionin, 
ete. dle always searches for outside causes 
such as syphilis, kidney lesions, diseased teeth, 
tonsils, sinuses, and lacrimal diseases. X-ray 
pictures and modern transillumination are of 
ereat assistance in searching for these causes. 
If he finds any foeus of trouble he tries to 
relieve it as far as is consistent with the pa- 
tients oeular condition. His method of 
treatment for some of his findings is outlined 
in this article, and he states that he has seen 
removal of the tonsils or diseased teeth, and 
draining of some of the head sinuses play a 
wonderful part in apparently hopeless cases 
of ocular infeetion.- —G. N. T. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


390.000 INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. Vil 


- 


(CAUSES OF 
ANALYZED BY 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under 
writers, 1923. 

This the results ot an 
analysis of the causes of 350,000 industrial 
National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters for the 


report 


presents 
accidents made by the 


National Council on Compensation Insurance. 


The most striking revelation of this analys! 
is the seriousness of the point of operation 01 
The point © 
operation is the accident cause to which wor! 


machines as an accident factor. 


men are exposed the greatest part of the 
time and is the part of a machine which 
most difficult to euard, Because of the ten 
ency in industry to substitute mechanic: 
for manual operations, machine accidents a! 
J.1.H 


Jar 











bound to cause an increasing proportion of 
the total accidents.—M. IF. M. 


EsTIMATED ANNUAL NUMBER 
or INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED 
C. Hookstadt. U.S. Month. Labor 
Rev., Nov.,, 1923, vol. 17, pp. 1-9. 

‘*Although hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are being expended annually upon acci- 
dent prevention work in the United States, 
vet year after year industry takes its toll of 
thousands of deaths and millions of injuries. 
In view of the extensive safety activities 
which have been carried on by State depart- 
ments, private satety organizations, insurance 
carriers and individual employers, it would 
that the number of aecidents would 
show a constantly decreasing tendency. This, 
however, is not true. In general it may be 
said that the number of industrial aecidents 
has varied direetly with the volume of em- 
ployment. Present indications point to an 
exceptionally large number of accidents for 
the vear 1923—in some States more than have 
ever before been reported. That the in- 
creased safety activities have reSulted in acei- 
dent reduetion would seem probable, but be- 
cause of the absence of uniform and reliable 
statistics, particularly the lack of accident 
frequency and severity rates, the extent and 
nature of this reduction, if any, can only be 
surmised.,”’ 

The author supplies four tables bearing on 
industrial accidents and fatalities and the es- 
timated cost of such.—R. B. C. 


AND Cost 


STATES. 


seem 


Wiio Pays FoR THE AccIDENTS? R. V. 
Ageton. U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Investiga- 
tions, Serial No. 2535. 

Information regarding the costs and causes 
of metal-mine aecidents obtained from a 
study of the accident and medical reports of 
iwo large metal-mining companies which 
carry their own insurance is presented in 
this report. The statistical tables presented 
show that each aeeident costs the company 
more money for compensation and medical 
attention than it costs the men in loss of 
Approximately 30 to 35 per cent. of 
the company’s expenditure for accidents to 
employees is for hospital and medical serv- 
Nearly half—48.1 per in- 
juries occur during the first two months of 
employment, and 20.5 per cent. oecur in the 
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first week. Consequently, if the work is on 
a contract basis, the employee when injured 
has not had suificient training to reach his 
maximum earning capacity, or to give the 
company full value for the money paid him. 
—M. I. M. 


Compininc AccipDENT Recorps. Rk. G. 
Adair. Nat. Safely News, Nov., 1923, vol. 8, 
pp. «9-50. 

The author believes that ‘‘the judicious use 
of aeeident records has played an important 
part in the prevention of aecidents.’’ The 
only aecident statistics that are of value for 
practical purposes are those which show the 
frequency of accidents; those which show the 
severity; and those which classify accidents 
as to cause. ‘The most satisfactory way of 
computing these is the method adopted by 
the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 

The record forms the American 
Rolling Mill Company reproduced.— 
M. F. M. 


used by 
are 


Tue AWARD System AS A Means OF PRE- 
VENTING AccIDENTS. G. B. Anderson. Nat. 
Safety News, Nov., 1925, vol. 8, pp. 21-22. 

Under the bonus system a company shares 
with its employees who have good safety ree- 
ords the savings effected by aceident reduce- 
tion. This article describes the plan adopted 
by the Los Angeles Railway. At the begin- 
ning of the bonus year, every eligible em- 
ployee starts with a rating of 100 per cent. 
Demerits are assessed for infractions of cer- 
tain important operating rules, and the 
amount of the bonus which an employee re- 
ceives depends on his record under this sys- 
tem.—M. F. M. 

Cugeney Broruers’ SArety METHODS AND 
AppuiANces. EF. L. Bernays. Safety Engin., 
Aug., 1923, vol. 46, pp. 71-75. 

Because their mills are constructed so as 
to provide ample working space, adequate 
lighting and ventilation, and plenty of exits, 
the problem of safety has not been a very 
serious one for Cheney Brothers. Neverthe- 
less. the most advanced safety methods have 
Dangerous machines are pro- 


been adopted. 
vided with safeguards, and a great deal of 
attention has been paid to preventing ladder 
accidents, cuts and bruises from small tools, 
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and injuries from splinters. In buildings 
Where a dust hazard occurs air washing sys- 
tems have been installed, and problems of il- 
lumination have been carefully considered. 
The Medical Division is equipped with a 
modern operating room and individual offices 
for the 


doetors and 


nurses. The personnel 
consists of three physicians, one of whom is 
an oculist and specialist in refraction; two 
local physicians who are subject to call; three 
registered nurses, two of whom are visiting 
nurses following up eases in the homes of 
labora- 


an X-ray technician; and 


workers; two dental hygienists; two 


tory technicians ; 
two clerks. 

(Cheney brothers owns 392 houses, which 
furnish living quarters for 426 families. in- 
O64 workers, or 


eluding l6 per cent. of the 


entire working’ foree. 
The cost of StAtULOLA acelrlents for the vear 
1922 was oo eents for eaeh $100 of pavroll. 


Cheney Brothers is self-insuring and = pays 


compensation in excess of the amount stipu- 
This re- 


lated by the state of Conneeticut. 


ulfS in a saving that approximately offsets 
the cost of operating the medical department. 


M. I’, M. 


PROTECTING THE BrLoomiIna Mit 


\ ; HN, 


Thais clei de leo deserptbes Various devices sed 


Wi RNER, 


Val Nalety Awa... / Px ». Mot, ‘ Ib). Fi. 


INDUSTRIAL 


sTRY. FF’. S. Lee. 
ral. ee pp. 10 is. ig 


Titt PiystoLoGcist in INbI 
lndust. Bull., Oet., 1923, 
This is a reprint of 
of the 


author notes the 


an article published in 
Atlantic Monthly. The 


erowth im ways of im 


the July issue 
SLOW 
proving the efficiency of the human machine 
up to the beginning of the war and the great 
accomplishments that 
that time. The 


with industrial machines. 


have taken place since 
human machine IS contrasted 
stress being laid on 
its ability to perform a great variety of work 
fatigued. The 


Which appeared a simple 


and its tendeney to become 


problem of fatigue, 
one years ago, grows Increasingly complex as 
discloses the 


researeh ditticulties of the sub- 


ject. Studies of mental eapacities of individ- 


and tatigued state have 


brought out such eonflieting results that the 


uals in the fresh 


Whole subject is now in a maze of uncertainty. 


INDUSTRIAL 


PHYSIOLOGY: 
FATIGUE, 


HYGIENE 


to protect rollers, manipulators, and engineers 
on blooming mill rolls from hot splashes from 
Ingots, a hazard which is serious, particularly 
to the eyes. In most mills the operatives are 
protected by a ‘‘ pulpit’? over the tables and 
rolls which is provided with windows of plat 
vlass from 5/38 to 1 inch thick. A somewhat 
less satisfactory safety deviee is the chain 
euard, which consists of short pieces of chain 
hune that 
ehain. 
Safety switches in the pulpit, a heht signal 
system between the pulpit and engine room, 
and fine mesh sereens at the pulpit and rolls 
are also emploved. -M. FE’. M. 


from a bracket in such a way 


splashes from the ingots strike the 


SAFETY IN THE Forest PRopucts INDUSTRY. 
KE. B. Wight. Nat. Safety News, Oct., 1928, 
vol. ‘, pp. 17-48, 

About 30 per eent. of the workers in the 
state of Washington are employed in the for- 
est products industry. During the past thre 
or four vears, accident prevention work has 
been introduced into mills and logging camps. 
It is not nearly so well developed in the woods 
as in the mills, because the great majority of 
workers in the camps are transients. 

This article is largely a discussion of thi 
psychology of satety work and of devices for 
interested in the 


keeping emplovees move- 


ment.—M. I. M. 
NUTRITION, 
re, 


METABOLISM, 


There are, however, indirect ways of demon- 
strating objectively the fatigue of the human 
When the worker is free within limits 
to choose his own pace and when he so uses 


I yf ly. 


his forees that as he leaves the factory at 
night he can honestly feel that he has accom- 
plished a real day’s labor, his curve of work 
from hour to hour reflects his physiological 
state. Studies of such curves are most val- 
uable. 

The output of the human machine, unlike 
that of the non-living mechanism, is increased 
by oceasional rests. Among physical factors 
affecting efficiency, air is important. Not 
only should it be pure but its temperature and 
humidity should not be abnormally high. The 
human like other 
heat and must be continually air-cooled if its 


temperature is not to abnormal 


motor, motors, generates 


rise to an 











degree. Energy is also wasted through need- 
less, unproductive motions.  ‘‘Time-and- 
motion study’’ if properly conducted will 
tend to prevent this without driving the 
worker to excessive speed. It must be remem- 
bered that the human machine is the seat of 
instincts and emotions which have a large 
influence on the quality and quantity of out- 
put. 

Vital problems of labor are bound up with 
the peculiarities of the human machine. 
Within limits, a machine of flesh and blood 
will give increased production with decreased 
hours, in strikine contrast to a machine of 
soulless steel. In endeavoring to decide upon 
the proper length of working day, consider 
ation should be given first to the physiolog- 
ical aspect of the matter. Stimulated by the 
necessities of the war, various scientifie inves- 
tigations have been conducted which have 
thrown considerable light on the way for an 
employer to deal justly and economically with 
living machines. Further progress may be 
expected from such investigations.—G, N. T. 


SoME Errectrs or Hight Arr TEMPERATURES 
AND MuscuLar EXERTION UPON COLLIERS. 
K.N. Moss. Proc. Roy. Soc. B, Aug. 1, 19.23 

'. 95, pp. 181-200, 

The f od consumption of miners Was deter- 
niined by persuading sixty colliers to fill in 
accurate reeords over a period of twenty- 
four months. The mean daily calorie con- 
stumption ot the eollier Was LU1l: but the 
food consumption inereased with increase ot 
temperature under ground. Possibly the in 
creased physiological work involved in extra 
sweating at high temperatures may account 
for the extra metabolism. Workers in hot 
mines consumed a larger amount ot salted 
foods and a larger proportion of butcher's 
meat than those working under lower tem- 
perature conditions. The amount of liquid 
drunk increased rapidly with increase ot 
One miner in a hot 


—_ 


mine drank 13.6 pints (17 pounds) of liquid 


temperature above 70 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRIC! 


A FatraL CASE oF CAISSON DISEASE. C. P. 


Archambeault. U. S. Naval Med. Bull., Aug.., 


1923, vol. 19. pp. 167-168. 
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per working day. The amount of salt taken 
daily in food varied from as much as 7.6 gm. 
in hot mines to 5.5 in cool ones. 

The respiratory exchange of a miner at 
work and in a laboratory was determined by 
the Douglas bae method. When the ergome- 
ter equivalents for work done were deduced 
from the figures of oxygen consumption, the 
following averages were obtained: 


Mt. Lb. per Min. 


1. Cutting in bottoms............ 2 HOO 
Be. BAMPGIN BERGE co vkcsdcscerveacars 1 OOO 
5. Cutting and erecting timber... 5.000 


The amount of weight lost d uring work 
was noted. A trained miner was found to 
lose more than untrained persons doing the 
same work; but after a few weeks’ holiday 
a miner took several days before attaining his 


normal rate of sweatine. The average loss 
amone thirteen miners amounted to 2.58 


pounds per hour, and the sweat contamed on 
an average 0.224 per cent. sodium ehloride. 
The chlorides exereted were sodium ehloride, 
99.3 per cent., and potassium chloride, 40.7 
per cent. At the same time the chlorides ex- 
ereted by ihe urine diminished, 

Men who sweat freely at work were sub- 
ject to water poisoning, 4¢., to cramp im the 
arms, legs or abdomen, if they drank freely of 
pure water. But if they drank water con- 
taining 10 em. of sodium e¢hloride to the 
eallon they were found to escape cramp, to 
be better able to work, and to be less fatigued. 
This matter is of interest to others, such as 


marine firemen and steel smelters._—E. L. C. 


APPARATUS TO INDUCE ARTIFICIAL RESPIRA- 
TION. G. Panis. Abstr. as follows from Bull. 
de V’Acad. de Med., May 1, 1923, vol. 89, p. 
i69, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 29, 1923, 
vol. 81, p. 1150. 

Panis’ apparatus applies artificial respira- 
tion aceordinge to the Sehafer method.— 
K. R. D. 


DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GhiNIERA- 


TY, AND BLECTRICAL WELDING 


The patient, after diving to a depth of 120 
feet, slowly ascended to a depth of 60 feet, re- 
moved his helmet, and immediately came to 


i een it er 
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the surface. Symptoms of caisson disease de- 
veloped soon after, and unconsciousness fol- 
lowed. ‘Treaiment consisted in again lower- 
ing the patient to a depth of 60 feet and sub- 
sequently in placing him in a torpedo room 
at a pressure of 16 pounds, ihis pressure be- 
ing gradually lowered. 


(yr 
So 
7 oe 


(rood results were 
secured temporarily, the patient being appar- 
ently in fair condition. 


half an 


After an interval of 
hour, however. convulsions and wun- 


consciousness came on. Repeated treatment 


at 16 pounds’ pressure was unsuecessful.— 


Go. A..F. 


Live Wire Acciwents. P. Balkhausen and 
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IT. A. Grueter. Abstr. as follows from 


Deutsch. Ztschr. f. Chir., July, 1923, vol. 180. 
p. 273, nm Jour. Aim. Med. Assn., Oct. 27. 
1923, vol. S1, p. 1478. 


Balkhausen and Grueter comment on thi 
comparative mildness of the changes found in 


the organs after a fatal aeeident from a live 


wire. Examination of an arm that had t 
be amputated, on account of gangrene from 
an eleetrie burn. showed that extreme con- 


traction and paralysis are special features of 
the action of the current on museles and 
muscle nerves, and on the vessels and their 
nerves.—K. R. D. 


: WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Marriep Women IN InNvbustry. MM. N. 


Winslow. Soc. Hyg., Oct., 1923, vol. 9, pp. 


I85-I95, 

The three factors whieh we must eonsider 
when trying to establish a standard regarding 
the employment of married women in indus- 
try are the eeconomie needs of industry, the 
social needs of the family, and the human 
needs of the individual. Until it is possible 
and usual for the normal married man _ to 
support his family aecording to a decent 
American standard of living, intensive stud- 
les Will be necessary to secure faets which will 
guide social thought and action on the em- 
ployment of married women in industry. 

In 1890 than five of every hundred 
married women were gainfully employed; in 
1920 nine of every hundred married women 
were gainfully employed. 


less 


This inerease in 
proportion represents an inerease in actual 
numbers from 515,000 to nearly 2,000,000. 
In the manufacturing and mechanieal indus- 
tries, although the percentage of all women 
employed increased only 7 per cent. in the 
deeade 1910 to 1920, the percentage of mar- 
ricd women increased 41 per cent. In oceu- 
pations connected with trade there has been 
an increase of 21 per cent. for all women, and 
an inerease of 88 per cent. among married 
women. ‘The trade, transportation, manufae- 
turing, and mechanical industries, therefore, 
are the occupational groups which should be 
studied first—M. F. M. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN 


THE GERMAN 


TEXTILE INpustRY. U.S. Month. Labor Rev., 
July, 1923, vol. 17, p. 148. 

The German Textile Workers’ Union insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the position of women 
in the textile industry to meet attacks on the 
eight-hour day. ‘The inquiry was made as 
comprehensive as possible and included non- 
union as well as union workers. The results 
of the investigation showed that the majority 
(over 60 per cent.) of the workers in the tex- 
tile industry were women, and that one-third 
of these were married women, most of whom 
were forced to contribute to the support of 
their families because their husbands’ wages 
were insufficient. The union insists that in 
the regulation of hours of employment and 
other labor conditions these facts should be 
taken into consideration, and that steps 
should be taken to prevent injury to the 
health of women owing to excessive work in 
the factory and in the home, injury which en- 
dangers the health of the next generation.— 
M. F. M. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE PRO- 
TECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN AGAINST 
LeAD Porsoninc. Internat. Labour Office, 
Official Bull., Oct. 24, 1925, 8, pp. 179- 
Lov. 


ol. 


In August, 1920, the Chief Inspector of 
Factories in Norway requested all physicians 
to report every case of illness which could be 
regarded as arising from industrial poison- 
ing. During the period Jan. 1, 1921, to June 
30, 1923, only three cases of lead poisoning 


3 
i? |: 
Jan., 1924 














were reported. As a result, existing legisla- 
tion, Which safeguards the health of children 
and pregnant women, is deemed sufficient un- 
til more adequate information concerning 
eases of lead poisoning can be obtained.— 


M. F. M. 


Cuinp LAasor IN SuGarR Beet FIELDS IN 
Kansas. A. A. McFarland. Am. Child, 
June, 1928, vol. 5, pp. 4-5. 

The tenant system of beet farming is large- 
ly practised in this state. Land is leased by 
the company under a contract which requires 
that 40 out of every 160 acres must be planted 
in beets. Money is advanced tenants during 
the winter for supphes and is taken out of 
the returns of the beet crop. The general 
tendency among tenants is to fall deeper and 
deeper into debt to the company. Being 
financially unable to hire adult labor, the ten- 
ants depend on the work of their children. 
In the beet topping season hundreds of chil- 
dren must give up school, with consequent 
retardation in edueational development.— 


Go. H. FT. 


CruLpD LABor In TENEMENT HOMES AROUSES 
Att New Jersey. Am. Child, Aug., 1923, 
vol. 5, pp. 1, 6. 

Jersey City is eredited with starting a 
widespread movement when it investigated 
the employment of children in home sweat- 
shops and prosecuted the responsible employ- 
ers and parents. The State Department of 
Labor assigned its entire force to the invest}- 
gation of home work by children throughout 
the state. Other investigations under local 
auspices were undertaken. Newspapers took 
up the matter editorially and politicians were 
moved to suggest remedial laws. There was a 
rush on the part of employers for licenses to 
five out work to be done in homes; these li- 
censes were required by existing law but en- 
foreement had been lax. Jersey City’s own 
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activity in the prosecution of offenders has 
temporarily slackened because of legal ob- 
stacles. Its investigators, however, continue 
to unearth undesirable conditions and to give 
them much needed publicity.—G. N. T. 


SUMMARY OF STATE CuiLD LAbor LEGISLA- 
TION, 1923. Am. Child, Aug., 1923, vol. 5, 
Op, I, 4. 

During the year, Wisconsin, Delaware, and 
Rhode Island have all made definite progress 
in child labor standards. An attempt was 
made in Pennsylvania to establish an eight- 
hour day for minors, but this was unsuccess- 
ful. Im Ohio, the Governor vetoed a bill per- 
mitting all children over 10 years of age to 
work thirty-six hours a week when school was 
not in session. <A definite but unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made in Wisconsin to regulate 
child labor in cherry orchards, sugar beet 
fields, and cranberry hogs. The only hack- 
ward step was taken by Michigan, which 
passed a law redueing from 21 years to 15 
vears the age at which females may work at 
dangerous machinery.—G. N. T. 


THe WELFARE OF CHILDREN IN AN INDUs- 
TRIAL Community. MM. V. Hamilton. Na- 
tion’s Ilealth, Oct., 1923, vol. 5, pp. 697, 69S, 
750, 753. 

Kight years ago the Dwight Manufactur- 
ing Company of Alabama undertook a cam- 
paign to promote the physical welfare of the 
mill children of its community. The trained 
nurse, who is also a trained social worker, 
begins with the edueation of the pregnant 
mother. The child is carefully watehed from 
the moment of birth and is elosely followed 
throughout its aetivities whether at home, at 
school, or at play. The result of these efforts 
has been the reduction of the mortality of 
infants up to 2 years of age from 18 per cent. 
in 1916 to 5 per cent. in 1922.—L. A. S. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


) 


Are your BuiLpINGs Property LIGHTED‘ 
A. C. Carruthers. Safety Engin., Oct., 1923, 
vol. 46, pp. 186-189, 191. 

The importanee of proper and adequate 
lighting in industrial plants as a primary and 


Vol. 5 
No. 9 


fundamental requirement in safeguarding 
against accidents is pointed out in this article. 
Imphasis is also placed on the inereased hght 
intensity that obtains from periodic clean- 
ing of windows. Several illustrations show- 
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inv the gain in intensity of illumination by 


the cleaning of @lass e1ven,— 


RK. M. T. 


areas are 


ReniGHtTING THe FAacToRY—AN AID To ber- 
TER Quauiry. VT. I. White. 
1923, vol. 31, pp. 42-44. 

The Lehtine equipment of the White Mo- 
tor Company’s factory formerly consisted of 
LOO to BOO 


Factory, July, 


overhead lamps of from watts 


with shallow dome reflectors spaced as far 


as from loto 20 feet apart. The illumination 
eiven at night by this equipment varied from 
» tO 10) 


of uniformity, 


foot-eandles. with considerable lack 


Often in the daytime and at 


night if was necessary this 


to supplement 


overhead lighting with individual lamps 
mounted on adjustable brackets fastened to 
the machines. ‘This system failed to provide 
sufficient or uniform illumination. and condi- 
tions of vlare lie to the LS of clear lass in 
the unshaded overhead units and loeal light- 


me were serious. 


AS a 


vey, oO00O-watt 


result of an exhaustive liehtinge sur- 


lamps were adopted, and 


switches were placed in such il Way as 10 pro 


vide Levhting on 10 by 10, 10 by 20, and 20 


by 20 foot centers. This system provides 
sufficient illumination for any operation. 
Since dust, dirt, or oil upon lamps or re 
flectors often results in a loss in intensity 


INDUNTERLAL, 
HOSPITALS IN 


Tite Pirystean IEXAMINATION OF APPAR- 
ENTLY -tleavriiry INbivipvuAnus: Its. IMpor- 
TANCRH, LIMITATIONS AND  OPpPpORTUNITIES. 
Re. /. Lae C. Boston Wed, and SUNY, Jour.. June 


14, 1923, vol. 188, pp. 929-937. 
At the 


eom munities im the 


present time our so-called civilized 


temperate zones have 
seemed to reach a nearly fixed level so far as 
mortality and morbidity rates are concerned, 
While the battle against mortality and mor- 
bidity is going on In a vigorous way, atten- 
tion is beine directed toward perteeting 
health. 


satisfied with 


The present generation is no longer 
the avoidance of death or the 


prevention of disease. The emphasis is being 


shifted from health as a negative lability 


INDUSTRIAL 
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exceeding 40 per cent., provision is made for 
regular cleaning. 

Although the new arrangement has not yet 
been installed in all departments because of 
the expense involved, it has resulted in more 
efficient production in the departments in 
Which it is in use.—M. F. M. 


A Strupy or VisuaL AFTER-SENSATIONS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO [LLUMINATION 
IN CoAL Mines. KH. Farmer, S. Adams, and 
A. Slephenson. Brit. Jour. Psychol., vol. 14, 
Part 2, pp. 151-1685. 

The number and duration of visual after- 
sensations in the dark studied and 
the fovea and minimal at 
Diffused light redueed. 
visual after-sensations, but, even though the 


were 
found maximal at 
the retinal periphery. 


intensity of illumination was thereby reduced 
28 per cent., it did not reduee visual acuity. 
The coal miners were found to experience 
their 
pronounced degree, but to a far less degree 


after-sensations = from lamps to a 
when the heht was diffused by painting the 
with 


The authors suggest that after- 


outside their lamps hydro- 


vlass of 
fluorie aeid, 
images from miners’ lamps may be a eontrib- 


utory cause of miners’ nystagmus. Some 
hundreds of lamps so treated have been 


brought into use at one colliery; they are in 
demand by the miners, who consider them a 
ereat improvement.—E. L. C. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


taken in the sense of freedom from illness to 
health as a positive asset. 

Great things have been predicted of pe- 
riodie physical examinations. These exami- 
nations are of undoubted value, but experi- 
ence has shown that even when they are fre- 
quently repeated by competent men they may 
fail to disclose positively every disease in its 
earliest They do, however, have a 
value bevond that of being the starting point 
for the correction of discovered defects. They 
are of great value in the opportunity they 
vive for individual instruction in rules of 
health to those who are examined. They help 
to rid persons of notions that they have cer- 
tain clefeets. 


Staves. 











It must be borne in mind that there is yet 
no general agreement as to what constitutes 
a normal individual. Everything depends 
upon the particular standard adopted. It is 
thus evident that statistical data derived 
from physical examinations must be inter- 
preted in the light of the arbitrary standards 
that are used. There may also be complicat- 
ing factors which need consideration in the 
adoption of a standard of physical fitness for 
a given occupation. 

It is perhaps largely on account of lack of 
defined standards of health that physical ex- 
aminations have not yielded the results so 
confidently expected of them. What is im- 
portant to know is how the individual as a 
whole can undertake the affairs of life rather 
than to befog the issue with an array of de- 
feets which, though permanent, may in no 
way interfere with his future field of useful- 
ness, 

An adequate physical examination must 
fulfil three important purposes: (1) the de- 
tection of organic pathology, to be followed 
by the necessary measures for the correction, 
compensation, or control of the lesions dis- 
covered, as far as possible ; (2) the deteetion 
of non-organic funetional disturbances, to be 
followed by the necessary measures for the 
correction, compensation, or control of these 
disturbanees, as far as possible; (3) the eval- 
uation and elassification of each individual 
as an entity, to be followed by directions as 
to suitable future activities and by measures 
designed to better his classification and there- 
by improve his well-being and enlarge his po- 
tential activities.—G. N. T. 


Trt PrincipLes oF ILEALTIL SUPERVISION 
IN INpustry. DB. L. Wyatt. Health News, 
Oct., 1923, N. S. vol. 18, pp. 238-244. 

Industrial health work must not be a sub- 
stitute for any fundamental phase or factor 
of industrial relations, nor a form of philan- 
thropy or paternalism. “The fundamental 
principles in industrial health supervision 
are ; 

1. It should be exactly as it is represented. 

2. It should embody the spirit of service. 

3. It should be developed as the expand- 
ing consciousness of the workers enables them 
to appreciate its benefits. 

4. It should inelude preventive as well as 
curative measures. 
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». It should take into consideration home 
and community conditions. 

6. It should produce results that will jus- 
tify the operating overhead.—M. F. M. 


{earn SERVICE FOR SMALL PLANTS. Vat. 
Safety News, Nov., 1923, vol. 8, pp. 43-52. 

This is No. 57 of the series of Safe Prae- 
tices Pamphlets. It discusses the following 
topies With particular reference to conditions 
in the small plant: treatment of injuries, 
treatment of sickness, prevention of sickness, 
communicable diseases, luneh rooms, drinking 
water and milk, physical examinations of em- 
plovees, health education, dental examina- 
tion, oculist serviee, emplovees’ benefit asso- 
elations, supervision of health service, first 
aid, qualifications of the nurse, qualifications 
of physicians, location and equipment of dis- 
pensary, and securing co-operation of em- 
plover and employvees.—M,. I. M. 


KEEPING THEM ON THE JOB AND Fir TO 
WorK, R. OW. Elhott. Nat. Safety News, 
Oct., 1923, vol. 8, pp. 35-30. 

After reviewing the benefits to be derived 
from various aspects of industrial medicine, 
the author states that ‘‘the task of keeping 
the man on the job should not be the respon- 
sibility of anv one man. The safety engineer, 
the employment manager, the industrial re- 
lations department and the medical director 
eompose an executive group directly respon- 
sible for all the functions in an industrial 
establishment not directly concerned with 
the manufacture and sate of the produet. ’— 
M. I’. M. 


Mercantive Ieaurn Work. A. BB. Bim- 
mons. ITealth News, Oct., 1923, N.S. vol. 18, 
pp. 249-255. 

This paper discusses common sanitary de- 
fects in department stores, labor turnover, 
mental hygiene, the extent to which store 
health services are utilized, and the cost of 
the service.—M. I’. M. 


Unirep Fruit ComMpANY HeALTIL SERVICE. 
W. EF. Deeks. Ilosp. Management, NSept., 
1923, vol. 16, pp. 66-70. 

This is an interesting account of industrial 
health work on a large scale. The company 
has on its payroll approximately 67,000 em- 
ployees located on its various tropical plan- 
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tations or engaged in its shipping activities. 
rom a morbidity and economie standpoint, 
its most important problems are caused by 
malaria, hookworm, and the venereal diseases. 
The supply of unskilled labor is constantly 
shifting and is. reeruited regions not 
subject to sanitary measures. ‘This condition 


from 
complicates the situation. Ly vigorous pre- 
prophylactic precautions, how- 
ever, and by providing a very extensive and 
thoroughly equipped hospital system, the 
eompany has been able to keep its average 
number of employees absent from their duties 
because of illness or injury down to 1.1 per 


against B.d 


ventive and 


estimated for 
United States.— 


eent. as per cent. 


industrial plants in the 


e. ™, &, 

IIeAD INvguURIES IN INDUSTRIES. A. N. 
Crouch. Indust. Doctor, Sept., 1923, vol. 1, 
pp. 151-155. 


It is of the utmost importance that the in- 
dustrial physician should know the signs and 
symptoms of head injuries, whether they are 
mild or severe, and what action to take. All 
eranial injuries are emergencies and eall for 
a rapid systematic examination which 1s ae- 
There 


is no time to look up lterature and read up 


eurate and leads to correct treatment. 


the case. 

In all cases of injury to the head aceom- 
panied by cerebral confusion, even if tempo- 
rary, the patient should be kept under obser- 


vation for twenty-four hours. During that 
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time there is always the possibility of severe 
hemorrhage. 

The condition of the pulse is probably the 
most constant diagnostie factor. The rapid 
Huttering pulse of concussion gradually drops 
to normal. If it reaches a point of 60 or low- 
er, a definite degree of intracranial pressure 
is present. If it drops below 50, there is a 
definite sign of medullary compression. 

The problem of how to deal with what the 
Writer terms ‘‘compensation neurosis’’ cases 
is difficult for the physician, for industry, and 
for industrial commissions. These cases, in 
which the patient tends to prolong his period 
of recovery either through fear or desire for 
more compensation, are best dealt with by a 
change in the law. Such a change would pro- 
vide for a couneil of three expert neurolo- 
gists who would render an unbiased opinion 
which would be final with the patient, com- 
pensation commission, and insurance carrier. 

Se Me 3 


INDUSTRIAL DENTAL SERVICE. G. H. Hick- 
man. Abstr. as follows from Welfare Work, 
April, 1923, vol. 4, pp. 63-65, im Jour. Per- 
sonnel Res., July, 1923, vol. 2, p. 138. 

Reports the need for industrial elinies and 
the dividends received in the improved health 
of workers, the saving of time, and the in- 
creased efficiency of labor in plants having 
dental clinies. 
and 
also dealt with. 


Costs methods of administration are 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


KactrorY Emn- 
PLOYMENT. Jour. Personnel 
Res., Aug.Sept., 1923, vol. 2, pp. 147-152. 
The 
adoption of a elassifieation of yobs according 
physical 
Such 
a classification would facilitate the placement 


STANDARDS 
C.S. 


FOR 
Carney. 


PHYSICAL 


writer of this article advocates the 


to (a) eyesight requirements, (0 


requirements, and (c) special hazards. 
physician 
io the 


vhom the accepts 
kinds of 
work which they may undertake, and would 
prevent their work 
for which they are not qualified. 

The physical examinations of 
4.000 applicants for with the 


of applicants 


with certain restrictions as 


subsequent transfer to 


results of 
employment 


White Motor Company are reported, and 
typical forms which have proved useful in 
placing applicants are given.—M. F. M. 


ISXPERIMENT AND STATISTICS IN THE SELEC- 
TION OF EMPLOYEES: MeEtTuops USED IN THE 
SELECTION OF MACHINE OPERATORS IN A 
CLOTHING Puant. HH. A. Wembridge. Abstr. 
as follows from Quarterly Pub. Am, Statis. 
Assn., March, 1923, pp. 600-606, in Jour. Per- 
sonnel Res., Aug.-Sept., 1923, vol. 2, p. 185. 

A statistically reliable criterion of success 
of factory operatives is available in the plant 
of the Joseph and Feiss Company where the 
method of payment is that of piece rates with 


5.4. He 
Jan., 1Y: 
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bonuses for certain standards of quantity and 
of quality. Using this criterion it was found 
that experience in the industry previous to 
application for employment was no guarantee 
of production and was practically negligible 
as a factor in selection. Dexterity and mus- 
cular co-ordination as measured by the three- 
hole tapping test gave zero correlation with 
‘he eriterion of success. Personal estimates 
of applicants, made in the employment office 
with the aid of rating scales, likewise gave 
zero correlation. But a mental examination 
modefed upon Army Alpha and Beta gave a 
positive correlation, r=0.51, p.e. = 0.029. 
A\ seatter diagram of 290 cases shows that if 
a certain minimum critical score in this men- 
tal test had been adopted, forty-eight oper- 
ators with production below the average of 
the shop would have been eliminated to every 
seven with production above the average, and 
only one really good machine operator would 
have been lost. 

The writer concludes ‘‘that the use of men- 
tal tests, although only a partial measure- 
ment, is the quickest, most accurate and eco- 
nomical method of prophesying future skill 
at machines and of placing operators at types 
of work most suited to their capacity; and 
that a factory where payment is based upon 
standards which have been carefully estab- 
lished by time studies is peculiarly fitted to 
measure the value of industrial tests, since 
industrial suecess can be determined accu- 
rately by standardized productivity, and 
can be free from personal bias or varying 
definitions of what suecess may be.’’ 


THe Use or PERFORMANCE Tests AND MeE- 
CHANICAL Tests IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
F. Gaw. Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., 
Oct., 1923, vol. 1, pp. 333-337. 

Most intelligence tests involve the under- 
standing and the use of language, and they 
often require the person tested to deal with 
abstract ideas, rather than with concrete, 
tangible objects. The performance tests em- 
ployed in the present investigation were non- 
linguistic, and they dealt largely with con- 
crete objects. They consisted, for instance, 
of “‘ picture completion’’ tests, in which the 
subject has to fill in the holes which have 
been cut in essential parts of a picture, by 
selection from a large number of small pie- 
tures. 

It is certain that an individual’s environ- 
ment does not affect his success on the per- 
formance tests as much as on linguistic tests. 
Canal-boat children, when classified acecord- 
ing to their scores on tests involving lan- 
guage, appeared mentally deficient, whereas 
according to performance tests they were 
but shghtly below normal 

The children examined were likewise sub- 
jected to a group of tests of mechanical and 
constructive ability, for example, assembling 
mechanical objects such as a bolt and a nut, a 
hinge, and bicyele bell, or building from a 
number of wooden blocks and pegs. These 
tests require mechanical ability rather than 
general intelligence, such as is needed for 
performance tests. Hence the correlation be- 
tween the two tests was found to be somewhat 
low, namely +0.34.—H. M. V. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


Durcen LABor LEGISLATION. J. G. C. Vol- 
mer. Nation’s Health, June, 1923, vol. 3, 


D. ys 


~e 


A brief statement of the regulations in 


lich labor legislation which have to do with 
e prevention of excessive fatigue.—K. R. D. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS IN THE 
NITED States: THe Mepicau Aspect. Nat. 
‘ndust. Conference Board, Research Rep. No. 
/ j 


LILI, Pp. 2605. 
This report presents in an exhaustive way 


experience with the medical questions in- 
volved in the administration of workmen’s 
compensation laws in this country. The im- 
portance of these questions has been empha- 
sized largely by the inclusion of diseases of 
occupation in later revisions of the laws, and 
also by the granting of compensation for dis- 
eases having only a casual and sometimes re- 
mote connection with the occupation or with 
the original injury. Decisions of industrial 
boards, of commissions, and of the courts 
have all been carefully studied and the prin- 
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ciples and practices developed have been ana- 
lyzed. 

A work of such magnitude necessarily can 
be reviewed only in a general way. Its scope 
and thoroughness can best be suggested by 
the subjects covered in the various chapters. 
Kach chapter contains comparisons of laws 
and conditions as they exist in the several 
with frequent 
The titles are: (1) 
plover’s Liability: 


states references to specific 
Definition of Em- 
~) Requirements for 


Reporting Aecidents; (3) Notice of Injury 


Cases. 


and Claim: (4) Aecident Prevention and 
Safety Education; (5) Waivers; (6) Waiting 
Period; (7) Personnel ot Medieal Depart- 


ments: (S 


Medieal 


Physician: (10 


Kees; (9) Seleetion of 
Medieal Service: (11) Med- 
ical Examinations; (12) Retusal of Employee 
to Aceept Medical Treatment; (15) Employ- 
ee’s Negligence in Treatment of Injury; (14) 
Negligence or Malpractice of Physician; (15) 
Testimony of Physicians—Privileged 
munieation; (16) 


(*om- 
Perma- 
Par- 
and 
See- 


Malingering; (17 
nent Total Disablitv; (1s 
tial Disabilitv: (19) 
Loss of Use; (20 

99% 


Injuries; (22) Autopsy; 
Accident; (24) Latent 


Permanent 
Dismemberment 
Disfigurement; (21) 
(98 \ 


ond 
the Result of 


Disease 


Disease = 


(25) Infections Resulting trom <Aeeident; 
‘°6) Eve Injuries; (27) Herma: and (28 


Occupational Disease. 
noted. 
In only two states are any persons other than 


Several] pots of interest 


may be 


regularly licensed practitioners permitted to 
treat 


CAaSeCS. 


The eustom for certain physi- 
elans to specialize in ‘‘eompensation prae- 


tiee’’ is growing. The time for supplving 
medieal service to the injured workmen is be- 
ing extended, and the waiting period before 
compensation begins, shortened. Compensa- 
tion for diseases resulting from aecident and 


for the aggravation of diseases latent in the 


REHABILITATION OF 


INDUSTRIAL PIYSIOTHERAPY. 
Doctor. 


(. P. Muteh- 
HIS. Indust. Uct., 1925, 
174-17. 

After preliminary remarks on workmen's 
compensation laws as a stimulant to the use 
of physiotherapy, and on the relation of first- 


rol. l. pp. 
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body, as distinguished from diseases due pri- 
marily to occupation seems to be increasingly 
the rule. Commissions and courts are divided 
as to the responsibility in eases of hernia; in 
a number of states proof of its occurrence 
during employment is always placed upon 
the claimant. 

This report emphasizes the fact that med- 
ical opinion has not been given the eonsider- 
ation that it deserves in the administration 
of compensation laws. In only one state is a 
physician a member of the administrative 
board, 


Lack of anatomical] 


medical 


uniformity in 
limitations and deseriptive terms 


used is one result.—G. N. T. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATING 
COMPENSATION FOR Eye INgurtes. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Sept. 29, 1923, vol. 81, pp. 1112- 
EZ20. 

This committee of the 
Association 


American Medical 
outline of the re- 
has inaugurated in or 
der to determine various values necessary for 


presents an 
seareh work which it 


establishing a just basis for estimating com- 
pensation for eve injuries.—Kk. R. D. 


MerpICOLEGAL IMPORTANCE OF LATENT SYPH- 
ILIs. L. Desclauc. Abstr. as follows from 
Bull. Soc. méd. d. hop., July 13, 1923, vol. 47, 
p. 1088, in Jour. Am, Med. 
1923, vol. 81, p. 1151. 

The fracture of the femur 
while carrying a 50-pound weight on the 
shoulder was explained by latent syphilis. In 
a seeond ease, osteitis of the ribs had been 
aseribed to an industrial aeceident. It had 
healed, leaving mediastinitis. Deselaux 
proved that latent syphilis was responsible 
for the whole, and was probably antecedent 
to the aeceident.—kK. R. D. 


Assn., Sept. 29, 


~ 


spontaneous 


DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


aid treatment to physiotherapy, the author 
of this paper gives several case reports, some 
of which which the 
use of physiotherapy has proved effeetive in 
restoring function, and others, the necessity 
for discrimination in its use.—M. F. M. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION IN GERMANY IN 
1921 anp 1922. Internat. Labour Rev., Nov., 
1923, vol. 8, pp. 739-757. 

This article reflects the changes which are 
taking place socially in Germany ; industrial 
hygiene clearly takes, at present, a second 
place. References occur throughout to the 
serious position created by inflated currency. 
Clearly, regulations intended to safeguard 
the workers in relation to wages are difficult, 
if not impossible, to enforce when such rapid 
alterations are taking place. Food supply is 
the first requirement with regard to national 
health, and we find the statement that posts 
as apprentices for boys and girls leaving 
school are difficult to find because they are 
underfed and lack physical strength; here is 
an indication that the basis of industrial hy- 
giene must first be laid by medical inspection 
in the schools. Without any special legisla- 
tion, the eight-hour day has progressively 
been accepted. The work of inspection has 
clearly been concerned with giving assistance 
during the crisis that Germany has been ex- 





periencing, and only casual attention to in- 
dustrial sickness has been possible. There are 
signs that, during the turmoil, seeds which 
may develop into a useful harvest of im- 
provement for the workers are being sown— 
for example, the establishment of works’ 
councils and the increasing extent to which 
trade unions are interesting themselves in the 
educational movements.—K. L. C. 


PREVENTION OF ILL-HEALTH IN THE COTTON 
INpUSTRIES OF S. PauLo. J. R. de O. Netto. 
Abstr. as follows from Bol. Soc. Med. e 
Cirurg. de S. Paulo, Brasil, Dec., 1922, Jan., 
1923, and Peb., 1923, vol. 5, third series, pp. 
181-190. in Tropreal Diseases Bulletin, Sanita- 
tion Supplement No. 35, 19.23. 

This contribution reveals a sad state of 
things in the eotton works of S. Paulo. The 
buildings are small, badly constructed, ill- 
ventilated, dark, overcrowded; the atmos- 
phere is heated, moist, and contaminated 
by cotton particles, irritating vapors, and 
poisons in the dyes. ‘The work is arduous; 


ee 
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much of it is done at night. Many women 
and even children are employed. 

The question of ill-health is dealt with as 
it is likely to arise at each step of the process 
from the raw material to the finished prod- 
uct—the initial cleaning of the fiber, the 
spinning of the thread, the dyeing of the 
finished thread, the fiber or the woven 
piece, the weaving and ironing, the printing 
and bleaching, the mangling and pressing in 
a steamy atmosphere, the drying, and the 
packing. 


raw 


Ventilation is mainly natural; artificial 
ventilation is practically restricted to at- 
tempts at dust extraction. The heat and 
moisture cause attacks of convulsions and 
heat stroke in some, while the majority suf- 
fer from fatigue, debility and anemia. The 


‘*Vortex’’ system, an apparatus for automat- 
ically regulating the humidity by conducting 
and spraying eold and filtered water into the 
air of the room, is recommended. ‘The air is 
impregnated not only with the dust of the 
fabric, but with gases and particles of chem- 
icals used in dyeing and other processes— 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND 
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sulphurous, sulphuric, chromic, oxalic, nitric, 
and even hydrocyanie acid in small amounts. 
These give rise to headache, vomiting, palpi- 
tation, joint pains, and definite local condi- 
tions, such as eczema and ulceration, blepha- 
ritis and conjunctivitis, laryngitis, bronchitis. 
and ‘‘eotton pneumonia.’’ It is suggested 
that overalls and masks should be provided, 
that the drums of dye should be emptied as 
soon as the operation is over, and that much 
of the handling of materials should be re- 
placed by machines. 

Apart from these conditions the general ar- 
rangements are bad; the drinking water is 
not above suspicion, no cups are provided, 
and the employees drink directly 
from the taps; the latrines are insufficient and 
very foul; spitting on the floors is universal. 
‘*Shuttle-kissing,’’ with its dangers of tuber- 
eulosis and syphilis, is common. 

The author quotes the legislative measures 
in force in other countries—England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Austria—and has evi- 
dently taken great trouble in preparing a 
most interesting and instructive paper. 


most of 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASKS, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE EARLY DIAGNOSIS 
or INpustRIAL MANGANESE PoIsonina. JZ, 
Nchwartz and J. Pagels. Arch. f. Hyg., June, 
L923, vol, Jny PDP. 474 -O4.~ 


The investigations reported in this paper 
were undertaken with the purpose of diseov- 
ering, if possible, a clinical laboratory test 
that would be useful in the early diagnosis of 
manganese poisoning and applicable to 1in- 
and of determining the 


dustrial workers: 


relative toxicity of the different manganese 
oxides. 
mineral manganese 


a chemically 


Thiiringer Braunstein 
dioxide, a natural pyrolusite 
Pyrolusite, 
Merek), manganoxyduloxyd (Mn,O,?), and 
manganous oxide (MnO) were used in order 


to determine whether possible differences in 


prepared manganese dioxide 


degree of toxicity might be explained by va- 


riations in solubility or in degree of oxida- 


tion. 
The different oxides of manganese were fed 
to cats (in one ease, manganese dust was 


blown into the trachea) for periods varying 


from approximately two and one-half to eight 


-months. 


Frequent hemoglobin determina- 
tions, red and white counts, and examinations 
of blood smears were made during the period 
of feeding. 

The 
sions from their work: 

‘‘The administration of manganese in our 
researches on cats caused a primary increase 
in the hemoglobin content and in the ery- 
throcyte count. In one ease, after prolonged 
subsequent decrease in 
content and erythrocyte count 
occurred. The appearance of paralysis 
showed the effect on the central nervous sys- 
tem. 

‘It appears desirable that the medical su- 
pervision of workers in Braunstein mills and 
other manganese works should inelude pe- 
riodic hemoglobin determinations and blood 
counts, and that people with abnormally 
high or abnormally low blood counts should 
be watched carefully for clinical symptoms of 
manganese poisoning in order that they may 
be taken out of the industry. 

‘‘Pure manganese superoxide [dioxide|— 


ao. de ee 
Feb., 1924 


authors draw the following conclu- 


administration. a 
hemoglobin 






































Pyrolusite, Mereck—was in our researches 
more poisonous than Thuringer Braunstein. 

‘“‘The animals studied varied in suscepti- 
bility both to Braunstein and to Pyrolusite. 

‘‘The poisonous action of ‘Thiiringer 
Braunstein and of Pyrolusite depends upon 
their MnO, content, the difference in their 
effects being probably dependent on their 
different solubilities.’’—P. D. 


K}XPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF CANCER IN 
Mice By PatIntTine witH Tar. 8B. Polettini. 
Pathologica, 1923, vol. 15, p. 337. 

IEXPERIMENTAL TAR CANCER. B. Polettini. 
Ibid., p. 433. Abstr. as follows wm Med. Sci- 
ence, Nov., 1923, vol. 9, p. 165. 

1. Confirmation of the results obtained by 
previous authors by the same method. 

2. A few drops of liquid tar were intro- 
duced into the gall-bladder of forty guinea- 
In three of them an adenomatous pro- 
liferation of the epithelial Lning was found 
after and 88 days, while the gall- 
bladder was almost entireiv filled with a eal- 
eculous mass consisting of tar and semi-solid 
bile derivatives. 


pigs. 


o8, 68, 


A DETOXICATED PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPER. 
Lancet, July 14, 19238, vol. 205, p. 103. 

The ordinary commercial form of metol as 
a photographie developer suffers from the 
drawback of being seriously irritating to the 
skin. That pure metol is quite innocuous to 
the skin has been proved by Mr. W. F. A. 
Herman of the British 
tion. By adopting a modification in its manu- 
facture, commercial metol free from irritant 
action can be produced.—M. F. M. 


Dvestuffs Corpora- 


GLAZED Potrery. F’. Bordas. Abstr. as 
follows from Ann. d’hyg. publ., indust. ef 
soc., 1923, vol. 1, pp. 181-204, in Zentralbl. 
f. d. ges. Hyg., Aug. 25, 1923, vol. 4, p. 49.3. 

The laws of 1791, 1857, and 1912 forbade 
the manufacture and sale of utensils with a 
glaze containing lead for use in preparing or 
storing food. These laws, however, are diffi- 
cult to enforce because the approved glazes 
require a very high temperature which im- 
pairs the durability of the pottery. An in- 
vestigation of several factories showed that 
1) no lead-free glaze was being used, (2) 
lead poisoning is very common among work- 
men, and (3) the glaze frequently is not 
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thoroughly burned into the pottery. The 
industry as a whole needs investigation and 
improvement.—A, 8S. M. 


GANGRENE IN LEAD Porsonina. F. Kazda. 
Abstr. as follows from Wien. klin. Wehnschr., 
Sept. 27, 1923, vol. 386, p. 694, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Dec. 15, 19238, vol. 81, p. 2071. 

Kazda reports three eases of gangrene ot 
the legs in young printers, aged 28 to 46. Al- 
though varices are a common occurrence 1D 
that trade, there were none in these cases. 
This confirms his observation that the forma- 
tion of varices seems to require a good fune- 
tion on the part of the arteries —K. Rh. D. 


New DEVELOPMENTS IN PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT OF LEAD Porsonina. W. I/. Wood. 
Indust. Doctor, Sept., 1923, vol. 1, pp. 158- 
160. 

The author reviews the use of sulphuric 
lerhonade, salts, anc 
and potassium iodide in the treatment of lead 
poisoning. 


acid epsom milk eves, 


He believes that the absorption 
of lead is due to formation of lead soaps in 
the intestine. This is impossible in an alka- 
line bowel. The proper treatment, therefore, 
is to increase the alkalinity of the bowel. The 
author has had most satisfactory results from 
the administration of citrate. 
Fatty food should be avoided by lead work- 


ers.—A. S. M. 


potassium 


(CONDITIONS 
PRODUCED ON 


ATMOSPHERIC PiHfYSIOLOG- 
[CAL IsPrFreCTS TRAINMEN BY 
LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE IN THE ASPEN AND WaAH- 
SATCH TUNNFLS OF THE UNION Pactiric RAIL- 
ROAD. S. P. Kinney. U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. 
Investigations, Serial No. 2494, 

This much like that al- 
ready reported by Fieldner, Katz, and Kin- 
ney (Tris Jour., 1922-1925, 4, Abstract See- 
tion, }. 188 ) 


AND 


investigation 1s 


with the possible exception that 
the conditions were more severe on the men 
in the locomotives. 

A number of trips were made by the au- 
thor from which he concluded that (1) 
asphyxiation due to earbon monoxide and 
exhaustion due to high temperature and hu- 
midity were the chief causes of accidents; (2) 
asphyxiation or exhaustion might be caused 
in twenty minutes in eases where engines 
were stalled in the tunnel; masks 
protect against the smoke and carbon monox- 


(3) fas 


f 
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ide but are impractical because of the tem- 
perature and the humidity; (4) air-line res- 
pirators delivering air from the train’s com- 
pressed air line, at atmospheric pressure, 
proved the best means of furnishing fresh air 
to the men (this air was comparatively free 
from earbon monoxide and at a temperature 
and humidity well below that otherwise 
breathed in the center of the engine cab) ; (9) 
the use of smoke deflectors proved to be a 
satisfactory method of keeping the atmos- 
pherie conditions in the cab in a reasonably 
safe state. 

Tabulated data are given to compare the 
author’s results with those previously re- 
ported by him. The proposed air-line respi- 
rators are deseribed and illustrated.—P. D. 


A New APPARATUS SUITABLE FOR THE DE- 
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TERMINATION OF ORGANIC VApoRS (BENZENE, 
BENZINE) IN GASES BY THE USE OF ACTIVATED 
CARBON. fk. Kattwinkel. Abstr. as follows 
from Brennstoff-Chem., 1923, vol. 4, pp. 179- 
180, in Chem, Abstr., Nov. 20, 1923, vol. 17, 
p. 3650. 

The apparatus consists of a metal cylinder 
410 by 65 mm. in size, to which is added 100 
om. activated carbon. A measured amount 
of gas is run through this cylinder and the 
C,H, or the benzine is absorbed. A connec- 
tion is made from the bottom of the eylinder 
to a water-cooled condenser. Superheated 
steam at 300° is now injected into the ecylin- 
der and the absorbed vapors are driven out. 
The condensate from the cooler is caught in a 
graduated receiver. The number of cubic 
centimeters of the C,H, or of the benzine can 
then be read off.—P. D. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Meruops AND APPARATUS FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION OF Dust SUSPENDED IN Air. P. H. 
Warren and T. A. Read. Proc. Australian 
Inst. Min. and Met., New Series, 1922, No. 
47, p. 297. 

The following letter is a reply to an ab- 
stract which appeared in THis JOURNAL, 
Aug., 1923, 5, pp. 83-84. 


Broken Hill (Australia) 3rd November 1923. 


The Kditor, 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Dear Sir, 

The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, August 
1923, contains a review of our paper ‘‘ Meth- 
ods and Apparatus for the Determination of 
Dust Suspended in Air.’’? The September, 
1923. issue of the above journal also contains 
a reference to the subject matter of our paper 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Atmospheric Particu- 
late Matter: IJ. The Use of Eleetrie Precip- 
itation for Quantitative Determinations and 
Microscopy’’ contributed by Philip Drinker, 
Robert Thomson, and Seth Fitehet. The 
following statement is made in the above men- 
tioned review: 


In the authors’ laboratory work one is impressed 
by the fact that no mention is made of the size 
of particles entering the apparatus while in the 





careful review which precedes the description 
they lay great emphasis on the significance, from 
the physiological standpoint in particular, of parti- 
cle size. In the writer’s opinion the authors’ 
laboratory test is by no means as severe as that 
used by the Bureau of Mines, whose figures on 
the efficiency of the sugar tube filter are cited by 
the authors as a basis for comparison with the 95 
per cent. efficiency which they obtained with silica 
dust. From the principle on which the new ap- 
paratus operates it seems that the size and char- 
acter of the particles would have an important 
effect on the readiness with which the particles 
could be wetted. 


In the opening pages of our paper the ques- 
tion of the size of dust particles produced in 
mining operations was discussed in detail, in 
order that the nature of the material to be 
dealt with might be understood. In the paper 
(Proe. Australian Inst. Min. and Met., New 
Series, 1922, No. 47) on page 301, the state- 
ment is made: 


A study of the foregoing extracts seems to show 
that the greater proportion of dust that it is the 
aim to suppress, is extremely small, and also leads 
to an arbitrary classification of mine dust into— 
injurious dust particles 5 microns in diameter or 
under, and non-injurious dust particles over 5 
microns in diameter. 


In the deseription of methods employed to 
count konimeter samples, it was also shown 
that classification of particles above and be- 
low 5 microns diameter was used. 

Very many samples of dust obtained in the 
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routine operations of mining in this and 
other fields have been microscopically exam- 
ined, and although some operations will pro- 
duce larger particles than others, at least 90 
per cent. of the particles produced in all op- 
erations are found to be below 5 microns in 
size. It is regarded as axiomatic that the 
operations of modern mining are such that in 
typical ore bodies where rock drills are used 
for boring holes, dust particles, the bulk of 
which are below 5 microns in size, are inev- 
itably produced. The results of any sam- 
ples, therefore, given in our paper, were all 
obtained from air containing the above-men- 
tioned range of particle size. 

The laboratory test which we employed for 
finding the efficiency of the Read water spray 
sampler was not as elaborate as that used 
by the Bureau of Mines, as we did not use 
any light reflection means such as the Tyndall 
beam for estimating the percentage recovery 
of original dust in the air, but confined our 
attention to estimating the efficiency of the 
apparatus on a weight basis. We think that 
in this form of test it is desirable to keep the 
quantity of apparatus and the number ot 
operations as small as possible. The only true 
measure of the efficiency of a gravimetric 
sampling apparatus is the proportion of dust 
by weight collected by it, compared to the 
weight contained in the air which is being 
sampled. 

Great care was taken to guard against the 
entry of foreign dust into the sample, and 
the use of prepared silica dust provided sat- 
isfactory dust clouds. It should not be for- 
rotten, too, that the laboratory test was sup- 
plemented by a series of fourteen pairs of 
samples taken under working conditions. In 
these tests the water spray sampler was tested 
against sugar tubes made to the Bureau of 
Mines standard dimensions. Each pair of 
samples was obtained by running two sam- 
pling units simultaneously for the same pe- 
riod of time. The arithmetic average for the 
water spray was 6.68, and the sugar tubes 
6.78 mg. per cubic meter. It seems apparent 
from these figures that the respective effi- 
cleneies of the two apparatus have a close 
relationship. 

Referring to the reviewer’s statement in 
connection with the readiness with which the 
lust particles would become wetted according 
'o their size and character, we claim that the 
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principle on which the Read water spray 
sampler works is such that each particle of 
dust entering the apparatus is surrounded by 
an envelope of water as a result of the air 
stream’s meeting the water stream at a high 
velocity ; the consequent drop in pressure and 
expansion of air causes a condensation of 
water upon the individual dust particles, 
which are projected against the smooth sur- 
face of the inner serubbing chamber, and 
may then slide down to the water reservoir 
at the bottom. The air contained in the inner 
scrubbing chamber must also receive a fur- - 
ther scrubbing as it passes below the baffle 
plate to the outer chamber. The water is 
intensely atomized, but the quantity lost is 
only sufficient to saturate the incoming air. 
On page 323 of the paper the quantity is 
given as 0.005 ¢.c. per minute for a relatively 
dry atmosphere. This low loss of water 
should be some indieation of the efficiency of 
the apparatus. 

The size of the dust particles should have 
no bearing upon the efficiency of this appa- 
ratus, but the degree to which the dust will 
become wetted may be affected by other phys- 
ical and chemical properties of the dust, in 
which case some collecting medium other than 
water should be used. This matter was men- 
tioned in the paper, page 321, in some detail. 

The August review 
lowing statement: 


also contains the fol- 


It is surprising that electrostatic precipitation 
is rated at only S2.7 per cent. efficient. The figure 
is taken from Bill (Tuts Jour., 1919-1920, 7, 323) 


, oa 
and no mention is made of the mass of industrial 
data published by others (references follow) all 
of which show that efficiencies of 95 to 100) per 
cent. can be obtained from such substances as 
smoke, ammonium chloride fume, and dust. 


Further reference is made to the same 
point in the September issue of the Journal 
of Industrial Hygiene (p. 178). 

The basis of comparing the efficiencies of 
different methods of dust collection adopted 
by us was that of the percentage recovery of 
the original dust in the air when reduced by 
laboratory treatment to a condition enabling 
chemical analysis to be conducted if required. 
This point, when dealing with toxie dust such 
as that derived from lead ores, may become 
very important. 

(not 
82.7 per cent.) given against Bill’s method of 


The efficiency figure of 82.3 per cent. 
y ug | 








"OO 


sweep 
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electrostatic precipitation was taken from his 
own article, Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 


November, 1919. 7, 
follows: 


page 540, and reads as 


Table III, 96.1 
charges were retained. 


As a result 
per cent. of 


of experiments in 
artificial dust 


If in the subsequent processing the dried total 
sediment represents S5.7 per cent. of the dust 


caught on the precipitator, and we assume the ef- 
ficteney of the high-tension machine, bused on Table 
Ill. to be {1 per eent., then the total sediment 
obtained by evaporation, on the basis of this com- 
parison, represents S2.8 per cent. of the dust in 
the original air 


sample. 

We have not intentionally treated Bill or 
unjustly. The 
method, apart from the possibilities of loss in 


the eleetrostatig method 


laboratory treatment, is capable of a high 


cflicleney, Llere, however, as in South Africa, 
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ANTIIRAX TREATMENT. A. E. 


AND ITS | 
Ann. Surg., Sept., 19238, vol. 78, pp. 


Nantee. 

yt ia. 
This article is summarized as tollows: 
Thirty-seven cases of anthrax are reviewed. 
This 


from the loeal lesion. 


tends toward a septicemia 


disease 
Specifie serum offers a very fair prognosis. 
Its use should be intensive, both intravenous 
and local. al the outset, 
Surgery has no place in the treatment of 
the lesion. Its use may be directly harmful. 
Merinops or Derrrecring ‘TUBERCULOSIS IN 
e 
WORKERS OVER THE AGE OF SIXTEEN. Jd. A. 


Rae Moidrae. Jour. Row. Sdn. Inst., N¢ pt., 1923, 


vol, fd, pp. 9Y5-]OU, 

The author points out that eare taken to 
deteet cases of tuberculosis during the years 
the school ave CePAaSeS 


adolescent becomes 


of infaney and during 


When the industrially 
employed. He puts forward a strong plea 
that large employers of labor should arrange 
their workers examined periodieally. 
Readman pressed the matter when dis 


pointed out that 


LO have 
Pr. he 


CLSSITNY the 


and 


paper, 
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it has been necessary to discuss the problem 
from the point of view of the practical appli- 
eation of dust determination methods in 
mines. In the awkward and relatively in- 
accessible working places of mines, vexatious 
working difficulties are continually — en- 
countered. Apparatus, therefore, which is 
light, strong, quickly set up, and reasonably 
efficient, becomes a prime necessity in routine 
work. No method, even though 100 per cent. 
efficient, involving the necessity of prelimi 
nary wiring of the place to be sampled, or 
the use of cumbersome apparatus, is of prac- 
tical utility for routine work in such places. 
Yours faithfully, 
P. H. WaRREN 
T. A. READ 


DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
PREVENTION 


periodic examination would also be of great 
value in detecting other diseases—for  in- 
stance, pyorrhea—as well as tuberculosis. 


K. L. C. 


IM} MPLOYMENT FOR THE TUBERCULOUS. J. Bb. 
Deacon. New York Tuberculosis Association 
Bulletin, Nov.-Dec., 1923, vol. 4, pp. 1, 10-12. 

The difficulties encountered in finding 
proper work for the tuberculous person who 
must return to industry after treatment are 
those that usually surround the placement of 
unskilled workers complicated by the fact 
that about half the tuberculous are candidates 
for jobs that involve a minimum of physical 
tear. Pre-industria! 


and nervous wear and 


training courses in sanatoria, competent, con- 
tinuous medical supervision and_ sheltered 
work for patients when they return to indus 
try, vocational retraining for those who ar 
potentially capable of productive work unde? 
normal working conditions but whose former 
occupations were hazardous to health, anc 
employment at jobs in regular industries fo! 
quiescent and arrested cases are suggested as 
aids in restoring the tuberculous worker to a 
proper place in industry.—M. F M. 
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OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


FATIGUE OF THE ViIsuAL APPARATUS IN 
Miners. MM. Stassen. Rev. d’hyg., Sept., 
1923, vol. 45, pp. 769-788. 

The cause of eyesight troubles, ineluding 
nystagmus, among miners is long hours of 
work by insufficient light in the depths of the 
mine. Improvement in lighting conditions 
lessens and may even completely overcome 
ocular fatigue in miners. This is not only 
the conclusion of the writer but is the opin- 
ion reached in an official inquiry which the 
sritish Government undertook after the war 
in the English and Seoteh mines (First Re- 
port of the Miners’ Nystagmus Committee. 
Med. Research Council, Special Report Se- 
ries No. 65, London, 1922). 

As a consequence of the work of English 
and French investigators the following eon- 
elusion becomes clear: In order to combat 
nvstagmus and, in a general way, the patho- 
logical symptoms due to fatigue of the visual 
apparatus observed among miners, it is nee- 
essary to increase more and more the lighting 
power of the safety lamps and to require 
even more light in the depth of the mine. 


. Be Be 


PENETRATING INJURIES TO THE EYE IN 
[INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS. F’, Allport. Illinois 
Ved. Jour., Oct., 1923. vol. 44. pp. 285-288. 

“The subject of foreign bodies inside the 
eveball practically resolves itself into a con- 
sideration of steel or iron particles. Fortu- 
nately, such particles are removable with the 


magnet, with the single exception of manga- 
nese iron fragments, and these are rare.’’ 

The author is not in agreement with Haab 
and others who believe that practically all 
foreign bodies should be removed through the 
eornea. In his opinion, it is possible for an 
expert to carry out Haab’s procedure without 
injury to the eye, if the object Is small and 
smooth, but impossible for even an expert if 
the object is large and sharp. The author’s 
rule is to use the corneal, or anterior, route 
only when the foreign body is in or anterior 
to the lens. All other particles should be 
withdrawn through the posterior, or scleral, 
route. He believes, however, that it is wise to 
remove all intra-ocular foreign bodies, wher 
ever located, as soon as possible, provided this 
‘an be done without almost irretrievable dis 
aster to the eve, some surgeons disagree with 
him in this respect, maintaining that if the 
foreign body is in the lens it should be left 
alone, as the lens has no sensory nerves, and 
therefore the case is practically safe. 

Allport deseribes bri fiy his procedure in 
eases Where the foreign body 1s in or anterior 
to the lens, and gives in detail the methed 
which he uses in removing foreign bodies 
from the posterior chamber. Ie emphasizes 
the importance of testing the magnet from 
time to time in order to make sure that it 1s 
working. A brief discussion of the types of 
magnets suitable for this work concludes the 
article.—M. C. S. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


Nitrous Oxip ANESTHESIA IN) [INDUSTRIAL 
SURGERY. IT. (r, MeNe il. (lal. State Jour. 
Wed... Sept., 1923, vol. 21, pp. 376-377. 

Industrial surgery is an exacting specialty 
and should make use of all appliances that 
Will assist in the prompt and painless recov- 
ery of injured employees. On the success of 
the treatment given depends the future earn 
ing capacity of the patient. The latter is 
sensitive and critical. Introductory work 
should be done with eare and gentleness in 
order 10 establish confidence, and subsequent 
attention should be as painless as possible. 
Nitrous oxide gas furnishes a harmless 


method of relief from pain during the treat 
ment of painful injuries and the applieation 
of dressings. It is not so toxie as either chlo 
roform or ether, and the signs of asphyxia are 
plain and distinet. Machines in use for ad 
ministering it are simple and accurate. The 
use of such gas is really a necessity in frac 
ture work, The patient is usually awake and 
able 1O £0 10 the X Pay root 1) the time Pec 
duction is made and dressings applied. Then 
the plates can be viewed in a few minutes and 
if the results are not satisfactory the process 


ean be repeated until a satisfactory reduction 


is made. Gas is equally useful in the shifting 
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of splints, the movement of ankylosed joints, 
the dressing of extensive burns, and in drain- 
age. The expense is not great, material costs 


being about $1.25 per hour. 
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At present nitrous oxide gas is not being 
used as extensively in industrial work as its 
merits justify.—G. N. T. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


Il. Errrer or Vigorous EXERCISE ON SIZE 
oe NorMAL AND ABNORMAL HEART. 3B. Gor- 
don and G. F. Strong. Abstr. as follows from 
Arch. Int. Med., Oct., 1923, vol. 32, p. 517, 
in Jour, Am. Med. Assn., Dee. 8, 19285, 


1982, 


vol, 
SI, PD. 

Normal rabbits were exereised by Gordon 
and Strong to complete physical exhaustion. 
The every instance was a definite 
decrease in the size of the heart. Six animals 
in which experimental myocarditis had been 


result) in 


produced responded tO overexertion in a sim- 


ilar manner. Although the rabbits had been 
observed for only a comparatively short time, 
there was no evidence that acute overexertion 
the general 


iD 


influenced condition of the ani- 


mals. 


The Vira CApAciIry OF THE CHINESE: AN 
OQccUuPATIONAL Stupy. J. 71. Foster and 
P. L. Hsieh. Areh. Int. Med... Nept., 1923, 
vol, 32, pp. 335-342. 

This article is summarized as follows: 

1. The vital eapacity in 500 Chinese in 


eleven occupational groups, including a num- 
ber of young women, has been studied and 
analyzed. 

2. <A standard of 2 liters per 
square meter of body surface for men and 1.5 
for women was obtained, 

3. A normal standard of 19 ¢.c. per centi- 
meter of body height for men and 14 for 
women may also be used with little less ae- 
curacy. 

4. Various factors were noted which affect 
Men show a_ vital 
cent. greater than women. 
(b) Oceupations seem to influence the vital 
capacity to some extent, although not in pro- 


normal 


the vital capacity: (a) 


eapacity 31 per 


portion to the degree of physical activity. 
(c) Athletics tend to the 
capacity. 


increase vital 

As a result of these findings, the authors 
conclude that the Chinese show much lower 
vital capacity ratios than Westerners, and 
that standards based on a picked group of 
persons cannot be apphed uniformly to all 


froups. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


Chip Labor oN MARYLAND TRUCK F ARMs. 
A. Channing. U.S. Dept. Labor, Children s 
Bur... Pub. No. 123, pp. 52. 

This study is one of a series being made by 
the Children’s Bureau dealing with the prob- 
lem of child labor in rural distriets. 
the 
truck-farming areas on 


children who 
the Eastern 


Shore and in Anne Arundel County work on 


A large proportion. of 
live in 
the farms. Of 774 children under the age of 
the the Eastern 
Shore areas included in the survey and _ re- 


16 enrolled in schools of 
porting on the inquiry, nine-tenths had done 
farm work during the vear preceding the 
study, which was made in May, June, and 
July, 1921. In the Eastern Shore localities 


the workers are largely farmers’ children; 


in the Anne Arundel area there are, in add1- 
tion to children work, large 
numbers of hired laborers, either negro chil- 


farmers’ who 
dren living in the area or white children who 
migrate for farm 
work, 

Most ehildren, both white and negro, under 


from Baltimore seasonal 


10 vears of age work a short day at simypre 
kinds of work and for only a few days during 
the year; they present no serious problem. 
Most white girls do little more work than the 
voung children, but some of the older negro 
girls and a large proportion of white and 
negro boys 12 years of age or more, especially 
those in farmers’ families, were employed for 
nine and ten hours a day at tasks demanding 
skill and strength. 








A majority of the children suffered loss 
of schooling as a result of their work on the 
farms. Nearly one-fifth of the white chil- 
dren had been absent thirty or more days 
during the preceding school year. 

One-third of the child workers on farms in 
the Anne Arundel area were migratory work- 
ers. They present serious problems in con- 
nection with schooling and with living condi- 
tions on the farms where they live during the 
picking season. They lose from four to six 
weeks at the end of the school term to go to 
farms where housing accommodations are so 
unsatisfactory as to call for pubhe super- 
vision. 

The only regulation of the work of children 
on farms in Maryland is the indirect restric- 
tion imposed by the state compulsory educa- 
tion law, which, however, is not adequately 
enforeed. The child labor law applies only 
to a specific list of occupations which does 
not inelude agriculture. —M. F. M. 


WoMEN’s LABOUR IN BENGAL INDUSTRIES. 
D. F. Curjel. Abstr. as follows from Bulle- 
fins of Indian Industries and Labour, Cal- 
cutta, June, 1923, No. 31, pp. 40, in Tropical 
Diseases Bulletin, Sanitation Supplement Ne. 
3, 1925. 

A deseriptive account of the circumstances 
and conditions of female labor in the jute and 
cotton mills near Calcutta, in the tea gardens 
of the Dooars and Darjeeling area, and the 
Raniganj coal mines. 

The paper contains much interesting mat- 
ter, but the arrangement of the subject is de- 
fective, and it is very difficult for the reader 
to ascertain what remedial measures the 


writer suggests.—E, L. C. 


WOMEN IN Soutit CAROLINA INDUSTRIES. 
(. S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 
1, 1923, pp. 127. 

This survey of women in South Carolina 
industries gives data on hours, wages, and 
working conditions in November and Decem- 
ber, 1921. It covers 10.528 white women, 845 
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negro women, and 590 white girls under 16 
years of age, employed in 151 establishments 
located in fifty-six industrial communities. 
They constituted about one-half the women 
workers in the important women-employing 
industries in the state. 

The scheduled weekly hours were in the ma- 
jority of cases less than the legal sixty-hour 
week. (This has been reduced to fifty-five 
hours since the study was made.) Neverthe- 
less, three-fourths of the women were working 
under schedules sufficiently long to be a strain 
on health. A few women received wages that 
compare favorably with the minimum wage 
rates set by law in certain states, but the bulk 
of them received wages that were consider- 
ably lower. Working conditions in some es- 
tablishments were good and were startlingly 
bad in only a few; but in the majority of 
cases much is still to be done before desirable 
standards are attained.—M. F. M. 


PrysicAL PrRorTecTiION OF WOMEN WorK- 
prs. A. Tauck. Abstr. as follows from 
Mitt. d. Volksgsndhtsamtes. Jg., 1923, pp. 
77-80, in Zentralbl. f. a. Ges. Hyg., Oct. 25, 
1923, vol. 5, p. 238. 

Detailed, practical statistics are necessary 
as a first step in the effective protection of 
the health of working women. In Austria 
detailed accident insurance forms have been 
drawn up, and in most cases they are consel- 
entiously filled out. The material is collected 
by the official industrial inspectors, and. 1s 
intelligently worked up. All this is lacking, 
however, in the case of sickness insurance. 
Sickness insurance forms have no headings 
which would give information as to eivil 
status. number of children, profession, kind 
of occupation, ete. In addition, the forms 
are inaccurately filled out. They are worked 
up by the individual sickness insurance eom- 
panies only, which means by a_ personne! 
inadequately trained for such work, and con- 
sequently do not yield sufficient material for 
legislative action for the physical protection 
of women workers.—C, EF. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


THe ‘‘Make-Ure’? of the ENGINEERING 
WorKER. WM. Tagg. Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. 


10 


Psychol., Oct. 19)? ral, f. pp. OLS 5 24, 


As the result of considerable practical ex- 


Tl Oger er ar 
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perience, the writer coneludes that the sue- 
cess of women in repetition work varies in- 
versely with intelligence, because intellectuals 
try to bring judgment into play where no 
judgment is required, and from the tempera- 
mental point of view the deadly monotony of 
the work is killing to intelligent persons. 
The writer has graded a large number of 
engineering trades according to the degree of 
creneral required. He divides 
them into five elasses, designers in the draw- 


intelligence 


ing office coming at the head of the seale and 
unskilled automatic machine workers at the 
foot of it. Hle considers that the ehief abuil- 
ities required by of the engineering 
pereeption of and 
form and size, (¢ 
motor ability, (7) attention, (e) ereative im- 


most 
trades are: (a space 
form, (4) memory of 
agination, and (/) aeceuraey of detail. 
Temperament plays as great a part in sue- 
eess or non-suecess In industrial life as does 
ability. Kor instance, tool-room workers re- 


quire all the best temperamental qualities, 
such as patience, method, initiative, econeen- 
tration, and capacity for co-operation with 
drawing office, foundry, and machine shop. 
On the other hand, it is economically unsound 
and socially demoralizing to put workers of 
intelligence on to semi-skilled 


H. M. V. 


eonsiderable 
and unskilled work, 


IN Movrion Strupy FOR FINDING 
THe One Best Way tro Do 
Gilbreth and L. M. Gilbreth. 


SCALE CAGl 
rik FAcror or 
Work. FF. BB. 
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Jour. Personnel Res., June, 1923, vol. 2, pp. 
65-69, 

This article describes a new micromotion 
study device and method for measuring the 
third dimension in non-stereoscopie as well 
as stereoscopic photographie records of mo- 
tion and behavior. The scale cage, made of 
1 inch square material, is 6 feet long, 3 feet 
wide, and 38 feet high. It is hinged for fold- 
ing into a bundle of parallel sticks when not 
in use. After the pietures which include the 
scale cage are taken, they can be projected 
on a sereen made of eross-sectioned paper 
which will permit having the cross sectioned 
lines of the sereen eoincide at any point de- 
sired with the seale markings on the seale 
cage, according to the distance and angle 
that the sereen on which the pictures are pro- 
jected is held to the line of heht projected. 
Pietures of the motions of bricklavers, berry 
pickers, and other workers have thus been 
made which reeord accurately linear measure- 
ment and seale in perspective without special 
and intricate preparation. The actual use of 
the cage is best understood from the photo- 
graphs accompanying the article. The au- 
thors have found that by analyzing the re- 
sults of such micromotion studies of human 
behavior it is possible not only to inerease 
creatly the efficieney of operation, through 
the elimination of ill-directed and unneces- 
motions, but also to avoid the unnec- 
essary fatigue resulting from such motions. 

G. N,. T. 


sary 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


AN UnNvusvuaAn INSturRANCE Home. Nation’s 
Health, Oct., 1923, vol. 
In this artiele is deseribed the manner in 
Marviland 


eares for the welfare and 


e pp. 4 Q2-4 24. 


Which the Casualty Company 
health of its em- 
plovees at the home ottice in Baltimore. Every 
applieant tor work is carefully examined by 
An effort 1s made to 


pesitions which are as 


the company physician. 
place employees in 
nearly as possible in accord with their prefer- 
ences and fitness. Each emplovee is period.- 
cally rated in seven specific qualities by two 
or more supervisors to whom his ability and 
fitness for the position that he holds are best 
known. 
visited in 


Absentees for minor disabilities are 


their homes by visiting nurses. 


Major eases are sent to the central clinic. A 
disability allowance is provided for all em- 
plovees according to length of service. There 
is an emplovees’ elub house with library, 
cirls’ lounge, men’s smoker, auditorium, cafe- 


teria and elub store.—L. A. S. 


$1.80 MonrHLY per CapiraA FoR HEALTH. 
HT. S. MeCaule Y. IT osp. Manage ment, Nov.. 
1923, vol. 16, pp. 74-76. 

The Yellow Taxi Cab Company of Chicago 
regards its medical, welfare, educational, and 
recreational activities as vital factors in in- 
It supports two 
well-equipped medical offices and has made ar- 
rangements with physicians and hospitals in 


creasing business earnings. 


J.1.H 
Feb , 1924 
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all sections of the city to provide medical 
treatment for employees and passengers when 
they cannot be brought to one of its own of- 
fices. 

Its welfare workers try to relieve employees 
of worries which intrude upon working hours 
and lessen efficiency. Sickness is provided 
for by a benefit association. Membership in 
this organization costs 25 cents a week dur- 
ing the first year of employment and 10 cents 


a week thereafter. Free insurance is also 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: 


POD 


provided. 

All drivers must take a course in the art 
of driving and must pass a rigid examination 
before they are entrusted with a eab. The 
traffie rules which the company requires them 
to observe are more stringent than the mu- 
nicipal regulations. 

The company has 5,850 employees and 
spends $126,360 a vear, or an average of $1.80 
per month per employee, for welfare work.-— 
M. F. M. 


COURT DECISIONS: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


New YorK Strate Laspor Law. with 
AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS AND ANNOTATIONS 
ro Auaust 1, 1925. 

NEW YORK STATE MISCELLANEOUS LABOR 
LAWS WITH AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS AND 
ANNOTATIONS TO AUGUST 1, 1923. 

The first of these pamphlets contains the 
Labor Law and certain sections of the Penal 
Law pertinent thereto; the second, provisions 
of the laws of New York, other than the Labor 
Law and the Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
which directly or indirectly affect 


M. F. M. 


labor.- 


New YORK STATE WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION LAW witrH AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS 
\ND ANNOTATIONS TO AUGUST 1, 1925. 

(Court DECISIONS ON WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 


SATION LAW, JULY, 1921-APRIL, 1923: CON- 
STITUTIONALITY AND COVERAGE. NEW YORK 
STATE Dept. LaAspor, SpectAL Buu. 118, 


JUNE, 1923. 

The first of these pamphlets contains the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York; 
the second, court decisions on constitutional- 


M. F. M. 


ity and coverage. 


WorK-ACCIDENTS IN OrEGON. Industrial 
Accident Commission, pp. 40. 

This pamphlet gives a brief explanation of 
the Oregon Workmen’s Compensation Law 


and its operation.—M. I*. M. 


WORKERS COMPENSATION IN CASES OF 
LeAD PoIsONING. Internat. Labour Rev., Ocet., 
1923, vol. 8, pp. 590-591. 

This article summarizes three papers on the 
provisions of the French law relating to oce- 
cupations which were presented at the Eighth 
Medieine in’ French- 
speaking Countries held in Paris in May, 
1923. The law is eriticized on the ground 
that the principle of presumption of the ori- 
vin of the disease leads to compensation in 
cases, for example, of nephritis, in which the 
disease 1s not due to lead poisoning, while, 
on the other hand, it provides no compensa- 
tion for indubitable effects of lead poisoning, 
such as encephalopathy.—M. I. M. 


(Congress ot kKorensie 


REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


THe PiysiorneRAPyY TREATMENT OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL AccIDENT Cases. J. R. Kerr. Jour. 
State Med., Oct., 1923, vol. 31, pp. 467-470. 

The author of this paper discusses some of 
the physical conditions resulting from indus- 
trial accidents which respond to physiothera- 
peutie treatment. Physiotherapy applied at 
the earliest possible date after an injury has- 
tens restoration of function.—M. IF. M. 
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C‘arpracs At Work. G. R. 
HTealth, Oct., 1923, 
pp. 701. (G4, 401. 1 On, 


A. JLUNpDRED 


Nite in. Nation Ss vol. Qj 


, 


this artiele 


are based upon 100 ecardiae cases which have 


The eonelusions arrived at in 


been under observation for a little less than 
a year by the New York Bureau of Rehabili- 
Tables suggesting oe- 


tation and its agents. 


cupations for cardiaes are given. 


Om 
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The complexity of the problem of placing 
the cardiae makes it difficult to draw conelu- 
sions from this very brief study. The fol- 
lowing general statements, however, may be 
made. 

1. It is possible for many 
work; in facet they are better at 
when idle. 

2. The rehabilitation of cardiaes is a dift- 
ficult A specialized voeational ad- 
visement bureau should act in co-operation 
with heart specialists. 

$3. Great flexibility in the methods of re- 
habilitation is essential. 

4. The potential working ability of the 
ecardiae must first be 


‘ardiaes to 
work than 


process. 


in a subsi- 
dized workshop before actual placement is 
undertaken. 

®. Hmployers must be made to understand 
that cardiacs may be useful workers if the 
employment does not exeeed their physical 
strength.—L. ALS. 


tested out 


VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS FOR THE CONSUMP- 
rive. BP. CC. Varrier-Jones and CC. Allbutt. 
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Lancet, Oct. 20, 1923, vol. 225, pp. 912-914. 

The authors protest strongly against the 
idea that anyone, least of all a convalescent 
consumptive, can be fitted by some system of 
intensive, short period training to take his 
place in the world in competition with the 
fully trained and experienced — healthy 
man. Hxeept in the few where 
recovery is so complete that the patient can 
be returned to his own occupation, the vil- 
lage settlement where he is safeguarded and 
is outside the run of industrial competition 
is the only tried alternative. Facts have been 
amassed at the Papworth Village Settlement 
to prove that the consumptive can earn a 
wage sufficient, together with a small sub- 
sidy, to provide the necessaries of lfe for 
himself and his family. The scheme, how- 
ever, is intricate and calls for knowledge of 
industry and commerce to insure success. The 
article is intended to show that the notion 
of a rapid intensive training for the con- 
sumptive is an economic failure and a harm- 
ful fallaey.—E. L. C. 


*aSeS 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE MortTALITY OF COAL 
AND METALLIFEROUS MINERS IN ENGLAND AND 
Wares. EH. L. Collis. Proce. Roy. Soc. Med., 
1923, vol, 16, pp. 85-101, 

This paper, while it deals particularly with 
different branches of mining and earries for- 
ward the article by the same author which 
appeared in Tris JOURNAL (1922-1923, vol. 
4, Nos. 6 and 7, Art. See., pp. 256, 307) is in 
effect a summary of much of his work on the 
It presents a statistical 
Data 
from various sources, but mainly from the 


pneumonokonioses. 
basis for further laboratory research. 


last three occupational supplements of the 
Registrar-General, are analyzed. The 
tality rates among men employed in getting 


mor- 


(a) coal. (b) tin, (ec) lead, (dad) ganister, (e) 
hematite and ironstone, and (/) slate are re- 
viewed, and the mortality rates in other oe- 
e.g., boilermaking, stone dressing, 
and metal grinding —are cited to supply col- 
lateral —evidenee. Special 
is given to the occurrence of phthisis, and 


eupations 
consideration 
reasons are found for holding that the form 


miners 
low 


of this disease which occurs among 


is the same whether the ineidence 1s 


among coal miners or excessive among tin 
miners. This form is claimed to be associat- 


ed with the inhalation of dust of silica, oxide 
of iron and alumina, although only the first 
named is associated with an excessive phthisis 
mortality; and the suggestion is put forward 
that the chemical property possessed by these 
three compounds of forming positive colloids 
may determine the way in which they react 
upon the tissues of the body. / 

A method of statistical differential diag- 
nosis is emploved in which the occurrence of 
high mortalities from certain other causes of 
death is used to distinguish one. statistical 
type of phthisis from another. 

Data are also given for the occurrence of 
cancer distributed according to the part af- 
fected, but this line of inquiry has proved 
negative, since no mining group was found 
with a high incidence of cancer either as a 
whole or according to the part affected. Coal 
miners do not exhibit any tendency to suffer 
from epitheliomata as do persons exposed to 
coal-tar products, e.g., chimney-sweeps and 
pitch workers. 


So he We 
Feb., 1924 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF SANITATION IN 
THE FELT Hat INDUSTRY IN THE PROVINCE 
OF PopoLsK, GOVERNMENT OF Moscow. A. 
Smirnov. Hygiene of Labor, 1923, No. 5-6, 
p. 79, 

The felt hat industry which has almost died 
out during the past ten years is rapidly reviv- 
ing now, and the problem of protecting the 
health of the hatter and especially of elimi- 
nating the use of mercury in the hat industry 
is seriously confronting the sanitary author- 
ites, 

In Russia, the process of soaking the squir- 
rel and rabbit skins with a solution of mer- 
curie nitrate is done by cutters (who separate 
the fur from the skin) in their homes, and 
the fumes of the nitrie acid constantly fill the 
dwellings and are inhaled by all members of 
the family. Next, when the skins are heated 


in the oven the mereury vapors escape into 
the rooms and at cooling settle on the walls 
and often on the food, causing mercurial 
poisoning. The dwellings become so filled 
with obnoxious gases that, according to the 
workers, the young animals, which usually 
occupy the same quarters with the family, 
especially sheep and calves, have to be led 
out of the building until this process of treat- 
ing the skins with the mereury is over. Later 
when the felt is rolled and shaped the mer- 
cury vapors again fill the air, as has been 
demonstrated by numerous tests. 

It is an established fact that the hatters and 
their families suffer seriously from the effects 
of the mereury, which causes various intes- 
tinal diseases, chronic pulmonary affections, 
tuberculosis, genera] anemia, and nervous and 
mental disturbances. 





























OLS 


In 1908 Dr. V. A. Levitsky was delegated 
abroad to study the methods of eliminating 
the harmful conditions in the hat industry. 
After his recommendations the Moseow Gov- 
ernment Zemstvo undertook a campaign for 
the elimination of mereury and for the intro- 
duction of the Jourde-Lussigny method in 
Which an 8 per cent. Be. solution of potassium 
hydroxide or caustic potash is used. In the 
same year, under the supervision of Dr. 
Levitsky, a factory was opened as an experi- 
ment, for the purpose of making felt hats 
with the use of potassium hydroxide. The 
experiment proved suecessful and a campaign 
was started to induce the hat manufacturers 
to abolish the use of mercury in favor of the 
new method. <At the local hospital a small 
laboratory was established for the production 
of potassium hydroxide from potash and eal- 
(lime). But seeing the conservatism 
and lack of support from the manufacturers, 
a vroup of organized hatters took over the 
factory and soon found a ready market for 
the hat produced by the new method. 

In order to prove the value and merits of 
the new method and the advisability of adopt- 
ing it, the Government Zemstvo 
ealled an official commission of experts from 
the largest hat faetories and asked them to 
select from a number of hats (some of which 
had been manufactured by the new process, 
and some by the old) those which, in their 
opinion, contained the higher quality of fur. 
All hats recognized as superior were made by 
the new method without the use of mereury. 


eum 


Moscow 


After this experiment two large hat fae 
tories introduced the new method at the ini- 
tiative of their owners. It was further dem- 
that the felt from the fur 


separated by the aid of potassium hydroxide 


onstrated made 
IS Lighter, and more silky, and takes the fine 
shades of dves much better than does the felt 
prepared with mercury. Some felts, sueh as 
‘*snow-white,’*> can be obtained only with the 
use of potassium hydroxide. 

Unfortunately, as in every other new move- 
ment, there was much opposition to be over- 
eome and, with the change of the members in 
the Zemstvo and withdrawal of their support, 
the workers’ factory closed after four years 
of existence. The new method took root, how- 
ever, and many of the manufacturers who op- 
posed the new method for various reasons— 
such as the difficulty in obtaining potassium 
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hydroxide, the lack of large buildings for dry 
ing the skins in the air instead of in the oven, 
the difficulty in shaping the hats, the inferior 
quality of the goods, irritation of the respi- 
ratory organs of the workers caused by the 
dust from the fur—all later changed their 
attitude because of the indisputably superior 
quality of felt produced by the new method. 

As a means of convincing hat manufac. 
turers of the merits of the new method the 
Moscow Government Zemstvo canvassed the 
biggest firms of Moscow and Petrograd buy- 
ing felt hats. Thirteen of them testified to 
the higher quality of the felt hats made by 
the potassium hydroxide method. The results 
of this canvass were published by the Moscow 
Government Zemstvo in pamphlet form and 
sent out to all hat makers. At the Dresden 
Hygiene Exhibit in 1911 samples of these felt 
hats were shown, and a model factory was 
demonstrated. In the pamphlets distributed 
at the exhibit, the hope was expressed that 
material advantages would sooner or later 
bring the manufacturers to adopt the potas- 
sium hydroxide method and te abolish the use 
of mereury forever. 

With the revival of the hat industry in 
1922 the Department of Textile Unions insti- 
tuted court proceedings against the hat manu- 
facturers using mercury, and heavy fines 
were imposed. In a survey made a few 
months later, however, it was revealed that 
the mercury was not abolished, but 
continued underground instead of in the 
open. Therefore, the Seientifie Advisory 
Couneil of the Moscow Labor Board, after 
studying all phases of the question, made the 
following recommendations : 


use ot 


1. The issuance of compulsory regulations 
prohibiting the use of mereury will not rem- 
edy the situation and should be considered 
untimely for the present. Sueh a measure 
will drive the use of mereury underground 
and will only inerease the difficulty of fight- 
ing this evil. 

2. It is suggested that a conference of rep- 
resentatives from all local branches of the 
Department for the Protection of Labor be 
called in order to consider the possibility of 
eliminating the use of mercury from the felt 
hat industry and to work out a project of 
compulsory measures to be enacted for the 
protection of the workers’ health in this in- 
dustry. 


J.1. H. 
March, 1924 
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Medical Reports of the Moscow Govt. Zem- 
stvo (Trudi Vrachei Moseovsk, Gubern Zem- 
stva), 1923. 

Manufacturing Felt Hats in Russia with- 
out the Use of Mereury. International Hy- 
giene Exhibit, Dresden, 1911, Publication of 
the Moscow Govt. Zemstvo.—R. B. R. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


COPPER AS A CONSTITUENT IN WOMAN’S AND 
Cow’s Mink. ITs ABSORPTION AND EXCRE- 
TION BY INFANT. A. FE’. Hess, G. C. Supplee, 
and B. Bellis. Abstr. as follows from Jour. 
Biol. Chem., Oct., 1923, vol. 57, p. 725, um 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Dec. 8, 1923, vol. 81, 
p. 1983. 

Investigations made by Hess, Supplee and 
Bellis show that cow’s milk and woman’s 
milk regularly contain copper, and that in 
infants and adults copper is absorbed from 
the alimentary tract; this was proved by its 
constant presence in the urine.—K. R. D. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
Causes OF CANcER. A. Leitch. Brit. Med. 
Jour., July 7, 1923, vol. 2, pp. 1-7. 

This article is a detailed review of what 
has been done in cancer research during the 
last few years, especially in the experimental 
production of cancer by the use of various 
irritants or ‘‘careinogenie agents,’’ the latter 
being substances which are more or less ex- 
tensively used in industry. It has been known 
for more than a century that certain irritants, 
if they can exert their effect over a long 
period, are capable of setting up cancerous 
growths, such as the scrotal cancer of chim- 
ney sweeps attributed to soot, the epithelioma 
of tar, pitch, and paraffin workers, and, more 
recently, the bladder cancer of aniline dye 
makers and the epithelioma of X-ray oper- 
ators. Many questions, however, remained 
unsolved, such as, why so few of those ex- 
posed to these irritants have developed tu- 
mors; why in some instances the latter have 
developed after the exposure has ceased for 
some time; and why these so-called irritation 
cancers should form so small a proportion of 
all the malignant growths that occur in 
human beings. The commonly accepted the- 


ory was that the carcinogenic agents brought 


Vol. 5 
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about a pathological state of the tissues which 
prepared the soil for the undetermined ecan- 
cer germ, or virus, or ‘‘influence.’’ 

A new era dawned on cancer research 
when Fibiger of Copenhagen published his 
brilhant experiments in the production of 
gastric carcinoma in rats—experiments which 
were suggested by the accidental discovery in 
the stomachs of three rats of epitheliomatous 
growths containing in their center an un- 
known nematode. He succeeded in running 
down the particular nematode in the bodies 
of eockroaches which had come over from 
America in a sugar cargo. He fed them to 
rats and produced experimental gastrie can- 
cer in over 50 per cent. The larva burrows 
into the gastric epithelium and there develops 
to maturity. There may be no change in the 
mucosa or there may be a proliferation of the 
epithelium, formation of papillomata, and 
then a growth downward into the muscular 
coats and the peritoneal covering. Meta- 
stases occurred in several cases, in the lungs 
or lymphatie glands, but the parasites were 
absent from these secondary growths. 

Fibiger’s work received confirmation in 
1920 when Bullock and Rohdenburg an- 
nounced that they had suecessfully produced 
spindle-celled sarcoma in young rats by feed- 
ing to them on one oceasion a large number 
of ova of Taenia crassicollis, which they had 
obtained from the feees of an infected cat. 
In the majority of the younger rats the larvae 
reached the liver, formed cysts, and in about 
a quarter of these cysts sarcoma developed 
in the wall. Metastases occurred in about 60 
per cent. of the cases. There is a long latent 
period in the development of these liver sar- 
comata, eight to fifteen months, but once the 
growth is started, it progresses rapidly. 
Leitch says that this peculiar feature has been 
noted also in the experimental production of 








10 


sarcoma by paraffin oils and by tar. 

The first suecessful experiments with tar 
were made by two Japanese workers, Yama- 
gviwa and Ichikawa, who produced epithelioma 
by applying coal tar every other day for 
several months to the ears of rabbits. Tsutsui 
had even better success, for he discovered that 
the mouse was the animal of choice; amone 
sixty-seven mice which survived the tar appli- 
eation for over a hundred days thirty-five de- 
veloped tumors, of which one was a sarcoma, 
and sixteen were epitheliomata; two of these 
metastasized to the lungs. 

When, after the war, these results became 
generally known, a great impetus was given 
to research. Leitch summarizes as follows the 
results of the last two vears. If tar is apphed 
repeatedly—-say thrice weekly—to the skin 
of mice, the hair is the skin becomes 
rough and scaly, and tiny warts appear in 
three to six months, which inerease in size, 


lost, 


and form excessively horny, upstanding 
papillomata with branching’ vascularized 


stalks of connective tissue. ‘The malignant 
stage, when the epithelium grows down into 
the dermis and the cells become more atypical, 
is not generally apparent before six months 
at the earliest. Secondary growths will be 
found in the lymphatic glands or in the lungs. 
Sometimes there is no wart formation, only a 
minute uleer, followed by subeutaneous in- 
duration. ‘There is an apparent specificity of 
the irritant. So far, few have sueceeded in 
experiments with rats; nobody has succeeded 
with guinea-pigs or rabbits, but almost all 
mice respond. Age has no influence. It is 
only a question of the length of time the irri- 
tant has worked. 

Leitch tried stopping the applieation of tar 
as soon as minute warts had appeared and 
found that these continued to grow and be- 
eame cancerous just as speedily as if the tar 
had been continued. He also found that if 
he stopped the irritant still earher, before any 
had due 
warts appeared and the phenomena of malig- 
nancy were unfolded just as before. Bang 
has had the same results. ‘*‘ We have grounds, 
therefore, for believing that in the ease ot 
human cancer, the antecedents of which are 
for the present hid from us, some irritant 
have been in and have disap- 
peared, leaving no other evidence of its pres- 
ence, long before the cancer declared itself.’’ 


new growth appeared, in course 


may action 
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Kennaway thinks the peculiar tumor-pro- 
ducing property of tar is to be found in great- 
est abundance in the higher boiling fractions, 
a fact which is confirmed by evidence from 
industrial tumors, such as the epitheliomatous 
ulceration of briquette makers. He found 
that tars of different sources vary greatly in 
this respect. Deelman of Amsterdam has dis- 
covered that if the tar applications are pre- 
ceded four or five times by lght searification 
of the skin, the development of tumors is 
hastened. Another important contribution to 
the knowledge of tar cancer was made by 
Murray. He found that if he extirpated a 
tumor, either spontaneous or experimental, 
from a mouse and subjected that mouse after- 
wards to tar paintings, it did not show any 
response. 

Leitch discusses chimney-sweeps’ cancer, 
which is still probably as common as ever in 
IXngland, with regard to the geographical dis- 
tribution and the ‘‘exclusive localization to 
the serotum.’’ It is practically unknown on 
the Continent, and is rare in Seotland. 
Leitch believes that the soot from bituminous 
coal from the Midlands is the cause. As to 
the localization, the scrotum is no more ex- 
posed than other parts of the body, and he 
suggests that the cause may be the large seba- 
ceous erypts of the scrotum, in which the soot 
lodges, the serum dissolving out the ¢ar- 
cinogenic principle. It is impossible to pro- 
duce it in animals probably because the neces- 
sary solvent is absent. Passey has induced 
epithelioma in mice by painting on their 
backs an ethereal extract of soot. 

For fifty years it has been known that 
workmen exposed to the action of the crude 
products obtained by distillation of the oil- 
bearing shales of Scotland and of the brown 
eoal (lignite) of Germany are prone to de- 
velop chronie skin affections, papilloma, and 
epithelioma, especially on the arms and some- 
times on the scrotum. Leitch’s experiments 
recently published showed that repeated ap- 
plications of these oils to mice brought about 
the formation of tumors, usually simple papil- 
lomata appearing about three months after 
the onset of treatment, though some animals 
remained resistant even after nine months. 
Both carcinoma and sarcoma developed, the 
latter arising under a papilloma. They were 
slow to begin but their growth was extremely 
rapid. One of the successful agents was an 


J. 1. H. 
March, 1924 











unfinished lubricating oil which nobody had 
suspected to be dangerous, but the experi- 
mental findings were confirmed by clinical 
evidence from Southam and Wilson who at- 
tribute to lubricating oils the scrotal cancer 
of mule-spinners in the Lancashire mills. 

The carcinogenic properties of arsenic first 
proclaimed by Jonathan Hutchinson are de- 
fended by Leitch, who saw in a workman in 
an arsenic factory pigmentation, palmar 
keratoses, multiple papillomata and epithe- 
liomata, all coincident, and learned from him 
that several fellow workmen had suffered in 
the same way. Leitch has had but one suc- 
cessful experimenit—the production of a 
metastasizing epithelioma in a mouse by re- 
peated applications of a weak solution of po- 
tassium arsenite. It is very hard to keep ani- 
mals alive long enough while applying the 
arsenic in a concentration likely to be ef- 
fective. 

The epithelioma to which X-ray workers 
have been so liable is probably the clearest 
example we have in man of an irritation can- 
cer. Marie, Clunet and Raulot-Lapointe are 
the only experimenters who claim to have pro- 
duced a malignant growth in an animal by 
the application of X-rays, and in their single 
successful case, a rat, the growth was not epi- 
thelioma but sarcoma, developing on the site 
which had been treated nine times during five 
months. It did not appear till nearly a year 
after the treatment was stopped. Leitch does 
not dismiss this as a pure coincidence, for, in 
the first place, evidence seems to show that 
the rat’s connective tissue is more responsive 
to the action of a carcinogenic substance than 
its skin, and the long delay after removal of 
the irritating agent fits in with Leitch’s ex- 
periments with tar. As for the effect of ra- 
dium, he has seen two cases of radium warts 
on the forefinger and thumb and has heard of 
three eases of epithelioma in radium workers 
occurring on the Continent. 

The very widely held belief that tobacco 
smoking is one of the chief factors in cancer 
of the oral cavity could not be confirmed by 
Leiteh who used both nicotine-free and nico- 
tine-containing extracts on the skin of mice 
for many months. Loss of hair and chronic 
ulceration appeared, but no neoplasm. 

An unexplained tumor, apparently indus- 
trial in origin, is the bladder tumor of dye- 
workers which occurs in men exposed to a 
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large number of chemical compounds and 
sometimes in those who do not come in con- 
tact with any. It is suggested that such prod- 
ucts as aniline, benzidine, and fuchsin, when 
inhaled or absorbed through the skin, undergo 
complex changes and are excreted in the urine 
in forms capable of inducing papillomatous 
growth in the epithelium of the bladder and, 
finally, carcinoma. No other tissue of the 
body responds in this way to the aniline de- 
rivative. It is definitely selective in its ac- 
tion ; indeed, the kidneys and ureters, equally 
exposed to it, do not show tumor formation. 
The attempt to produce such tumors in mice 
by applications of aniline, benzidine, fuchsin, 
benzene, and xylene have failed. 

A long series of negative experiments 
shows that there are only certain specific 
agents which have the property of eliciting 
neoplastic reactions. These substances, no 
matter how they differ, produce tumors of 
the same structure, namely, epithelioma or 
sarcoma. No one examining the final lesion 
could say what particular agent was used. It 
might be maintained from this that some sin- 
gle common cause must be postulated, but 
that does not follow, for acute or chronic in- 
flammations similar in nature may be caused 
by very different bacteria. 

Leitch recalls an illuminating experiment 
which he did several years ago. He had a 
transplantable mouse carcinoma, which had 
passed into a depressed phase; the percentage 
of successful inoculations was very low, and if 
tumors resulted they grew very slowly. He 
extracted the ground tumor with saline solu- 
tion, injected it into a batch of mice, and 
inoculated them with lving tumor tissues at 
the same time with a batch of untreated ones. 
In the control series there were few successful 
inoculations and the tumors grew slowly, but 
in those treated with the extract the percen- 
tage of successful inoculations rose from 30 
to 80, and the rate of growth was rapid. 
Something had been supplied; a ‘‘ growth ag- 
eression’’ which had been obtained from the 
same tumor tissue. 

Leitch believes that cancer research is now 
at the stage which bacteriology reached fifty 
years ago, and expresses the hope that dis- 
coveries in this field will be as great, as rapid, 
and as epoch-making.—A. H. 


EXPERIMENTAL TAR CANCER: A CRITICAL 
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Review. A. Godel. Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., 
Oct. 5, 1923, vol. 49, pp. 1284-1285; Oct. 12, 
1923, pp. 1515-1316. 

This is a very detailed review of the sub- 
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ject. Interested readers are referred to the 
preceding abstract of an article by Leitch 
which covers much the same work. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


ANTHRAX IN ITALY. Jnternat. Labour Rev., 
Nov., 1923, vol. 8, pp. 729-738. 

The prevalence of anthrax among animals 
and among human beings is stated in this 
article. Among animals of all sorts the dis- 
ase has been declining in recent years; but 
no similar decline has oeeurred among human 
beings since 1915, although a deeline of 65 
per cent. occurred during the thirty years 
ending in 1916. 


———_—— 








Animals Died or Slaughtered  ases 
Year for Anthrax -Septtbatas 
ee tt—“‘iéiU} HUMAN 
Cattle|Sheep Horses|Swine|Total | Beings 
1915 1,321 1,108 82 18 2.529 1,432 
1917 1.339 25 44 2 1.411 1,208 
1919 675 179 10 5 S69 1,498 
Percentage 
for 1919 on 
1915 taken 
as 100 51.1 16.2 122 27.8 34.4 104.6 





_ ee 


Anthrax among animals in Italy is most 
prevalent in distriets where agriculture is ex- 


tensive rather than intensive, and where stock 
is allowed to graze unwatched or only eas- 
ually watched. Where more modern methods 
of agriculture are in use and the land has 
been drained, anthrax has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. 

The total number of deaths from anthrax 
among human beings—221 in 1915 and 270 
in 1917—is distinctly high compared with 
other countries; thus, in England and Wales 
with a much larger population, only twelve 
deaths (eight of which were of industrial ori- 
gin) occurred in 1918, and eight deaths (six 
of industrial origin) in 1921. Agriculture 
claimed in Italy less than half of the total, 
leaving a substantial number to be distributed 
among other occupations. Information as to 
the occupations concerned is sparse and 
ancient. The thought is left that, although 
Italy has given us a curative serum, the prob- 
lem of anthrax prevention has hardly yet 
been seriously tackled.—E. L. C. 





OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


PreCULIAR TO THE 
Artom. 


A TLYPERKERATOSIS 
Sizeks oF THE Feur INpustry. J, 
Il Lavoro, Aug., 1923, vol. 14, pp. 225-250. 

Sizing is the process by which felt 1s ren- 
dered resistant, and consists of the applica- 
tion of pressure while the felt is wet with a 
® per cent. solution of sulphuric acid. For 
the finer hat felts this work is still done by 
hand. ‘The hands of the men who spend their 
working hours pressing their palms slowly 
over the wet and rough material show a char- 
acteristic hyperkeratosis. Its appearance 1s 
first marked by a thick, amber colored palmar 
surface and by a large eallus on the ball of 
the thumb. In severe cases the whole palm 
is covered with a horny stratum in which the 


fine 


lines are exaggerated and in which the 


usual lines resemble deep fissures. Each of 
the phalanges has three separate calluses, 
which may be fissured and from which scales 
may sometimes be detached. In some cases 
there is a true desquamation covering the 
whole palmar surfaee. The subcutaneous tis- 
sues are normal; when in treating deep cracks 
a callus is removed, the skin underneath ap- 
pears barely reddened. Perspiration usually 
continues normal, but in a few cases there is a 
tendency to Complications 
may develop from cracks which form along 
from accumulations of 


hvperhidrosis. 


the deep fissures or 
pus under the calluses. 

The author believes physical pressure to be 
the main cause of this industrial dermatitis. 
Cleanliness and the use of salves are the best 


J.1. H. 
March, 1924 
































preventives. Wooden plates strapped to the 
hands have been tried as a means of keeping 
the hands drier but this has not been very 
helpful.—C. E. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE CLINICAL STUDY OF 
THE PROFESSIONAL DEAFNESS OF COPPER- 
smitus. I’. D’Onofrio. Abstr. as follows from 
Arch. ital. di otol., rinol. e laringol., 1923, vol. 
34, pp. 138-147, in Zentralbl. f. d. ges. Hyg., 
Nov. 25, 1923, vol. 5, p. 394. 

The deafness frequently observed in cop- 
persmiths is confined to the series of tones 
from e@’’’-e’’’’’, Complieations often oe- 
eur from functional disturbances of the mid- 
dle ear, hereditary tuberculosis, severe mala- 
ria, and alcoholism. In some families there is 
a marked susceptibility of the ears to injury, 
even though there is no hereditary deafness ; 
in such eases relatives who do not enter the 
coppersmith trade escape deafness. Deafness 
may be lessened in severity or retarded by 
periodic suspension of work (one month in 
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every three or four), an arrangement which 
is frequently made possible by the present 
Italian labor situation.—C. EK. 


OccuPpATIONAL Eye DisrurBANces.  €. 
Bakker. Abstr. as follows from Nederl. 
Tijdschr. v. Geneesk., Aug. 11, 1923, vol. 2, 
p. 576, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 24, 
1923, vol. 81, p. 1829. 

Bakker’s experiments apparently excul- 
pated sulphuretted hydrogen as responsible 
for the superficial keratitis he describes. The 
smarting, photophobia and pain usually had 
subsided by the next day, but recurrences 
were frequent. He is inclined to incriminate 
the arsenie when ventilation is defective. 
Only the workers at the spinning machines 
were affected, and sometimes several were 
affected at once. The smoke and odor from 
frankincense strewed on live coals proved an 


effectual means for studying the air currents 
in the factory.—K. R. D. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


STuDY OF ACCIDENTS IN THE PORTLAND CE- 
MENT INDuUsTRY. Safety Engin., Nov., 1923, 
vol, 46, pp. 234-236. 

The Portland Cement Association has pub- 
lished a bulletin on accident prevention which 
covers the experience of ninety-four plants 
for the year 1922. These ninety-four plants 
are called upon to classify and report every 
kind of accident in every department of the 
plant. The number of man-hours in each 
plant, the number of accidents for the last 
four years, the actual days lost, the actual 
days lost per 100,000 man-hours, the number 
of permanent disabilities, the number of 
fatalities, and the so-called ‘‘severity rating’’ 
are given for the years 1919, 1920, 1921, and 
1922. The severity rating is an attempt to 
measure, in accordance with the scale of time 
oss for deaths and permanent disabilities ad- 
voeated by the International Association of 
industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
ind by the United States Bureau of Labor 
disability 
n terms of permanent total disability. 

The number of days lost per 100,000 man- 
iours in 1922 varied among the ninety-four 
plants from 3.3 days to 110.8 days. The total 


~ 


Ol. Oo 
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Statistics, the various degrees of 


number of fatal accidents in the ninety-four 
plants in 1922 was 52; the total number of 
permanent disabilities, 53. The total number 
of accidents was 2,649 and the total number 
of days lost was 42,844, or an average of 6.2 
days per accident. Of all accidents, 50.4 per 
cent. caused the loss of one to seven days; 
18.4 per cent., the loss of eight to fourteen 
days; and 29.2 per cent., the loss of fifteen 
or more days. ‘Iwo per cent. of the accidents 
were fatal—M. F. M. 


SAFETY STANDARDS OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
BoarD: TUNNEL CONSTRUCTION AND WORK 
IN Compressed Air. Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, vol. 1, No. 2, 
pp. 76 and nde. 

A 76-page booklet, with index, of which 
several pages, notably 52 to 58, are directly 
concerned with regulations on hours of labor 
under air pressures up to 50 pounds per 
square inch, decompression, ventilation, med- 
ical attendance, air locks, ete. 

In tunnel ventilation 75 cubie feet of air 
per man per minute is required. Where 
mules are used 175 eubic feet per 
After 


horses or 


minute is required per horse or mule. 
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blasting, the ventilating system must be able 
to remove entirely the contaminated air in 
fifteen minutes and be capable of removing 
4.000 cubic feet of air per minute.—P. D. 


THE SAFE HANDLING OF SOLVENTS. A. G. 
Smith. Travelers Standard, Nov., 1923, vol. 
11, pp. 225-230. 

There is a tendency in the rubber industry 
toward the development of processes that 
avoid the use of solvents in large quantities, 
or that utilize solvents that are less inflam- 
mable than those formerly favored. Advances 
have also been made in the way of providing 
improved storage facilities and good ventila- 
tion, isolating the buildings where consider- 
able quantities of solvents must be used, in- 
stalling solvent-recovery systems and educat- 
ing employees with respect to the dangers 
associated with solvents. 

This article discusses the characteristies of 
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certain special solvents from the point of 
view of explosion and toxie action hazards. 
hazards of storage, and means of preventing 


the accumulation of statie  electricity.— 
M. EF. M. 


Ilow To ORGANIZE FOR SAFETY IN A Woop- 
WORKING Puant. J. L. Thompson. Travel- 
ers Standard, Nov., 1923, vol. 11, pp. 217-224. 

A safety organization in a woodworking 
plant is not essentially different from similar 
organizations in other plants. The basi¢ prin- 
ciples of safety work are: that it must be es- 
tablished on an organized basis; that it must 
enlist the co-operation of executives and work- 
men; that it must be in charge of a man who 
has not only mechanical ability but also the 
sift of getting along with other men; and 
that it must be followed up continuously and 
eonsistently.—M. F. M. 


HEAT, COLD AND HUMIDITY 


Errecr OF DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES AND 
HUMIDITIES ON RESISTANCE OF RATS TO PNEU- 
mococcus INFrecTion. C. McDowell. Abstr. 
as follows from Am. Jour. Hyg., Sept., 1923, 
vol. 3, p. 521, in Jour. Am. Med Assn., Dec. 
8, 1923, vol. 81, p. 1981. 

MeDowell found that rats exposed for two 
weeks to a high temperature (83° F.) com- 
bined with a relative humidity between 44 
and 72 per cent. are more resistant to an in- 


traperitoneal injection of pneumococcus than 
are rats kept at medium temperatures. Com- 
pared with this optimum condition, high and 
probably low humidity and medium temper- 
ature are unfavorable conditions. Animals 
accustomed to a medium temperature (67- 
71° F.) showed a resistance when 
changed to a high temperature (83° F.) im- 
mediately after a pneumococcus injection.— 
K. R. D. 


lowered 


INDUSTRIALSANITATION : FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINATION, 
VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Dayuicuting. L. &. Cofer. Indust. Bull., 
Nov... 19205, vol, i pp. 33-34, 

The light through a 
window by the area illuminated is propor- 


amount of received 
tional to the extent of sky area which can be 
seen from the included space. Sash bars, wire 
screens, translucent glass, and dust reduce the 
illumination intensity to a marked degree. 
White ceilings, walls, posts and columns act 
as a secondary source of a light system and 
aid in reflecting and distributing the lght. 
The possibility of substituting skylights for 
additional artificial lights should be consid- 


ered by those who desire increased illumi- 
nation.—M. F. M. 


THe ReLATION OF ILLUMINATION TO PRO- 
puction. D. P. Hess and W. Harrison. Tr. 
Illuminating Engin. Soc., Nov., 1923, vol. 1s, 
pp. 787-800. 

‘“‘This paper is a report of extensive tests 
on the time required for the inspection of 
parts of roller bearings under various levels 
of illumination from 5 to 20 foot-eandles. 
Over 7,000,000 separate pieces of material 
were inspected during the test period. The 
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types of hghting employed as well as the 
illumination levels were found to have an 
important bearing on the output of the de- 
partment. Cost data on the lighting and the 
value of increased production are included in 
the paper.”’ 

In a series of well-prepared charts, in- 
creased production is shown to vary with il- 
lumination intensity as follows: 


Percentage 
Foot-Candles Increase in Production 
20.0 12.5 
13.0 8.0 
6.0 4.0 
5.0 (old system) 0.0 


The test was begun in the middle of Feb- 
ruary and carried through the 25th of April 
so that it was impossible to return to the orig- 
inal 5 foot-candle standard because of the 
advancing season and resultingly stronger 
dayhght. It was noticed in going from the 
6 foot-candle standard to the 20, or vice 
versa, that production returned but slowly 
to approximately the original figure, showing 
that the habits of faster or slower work are 
not resumed until a certain period has elapsed 
in which the subject has had time to become 
accustomed to the change. All changes in 
illumination were made without announce- 
ment to the workers.—P. D. 


LIGHTING THE SILK INDUSTRY WITH INCAN- 
DESCENT Lamps. H.W. Desaix. Tr. Illumi- 
nating Engin. Soc., Sept., 1923, vol. 18, pp. 
679-656. 

‘“This paper is based on observations, in- 
vestigations and experiments conducted by 
the author to secure for the Silk Industry a 
practical system of illumination to replace 
the present inadequate and impractical meth- 
Ods, 

‘“Each process in the manufacture of silk 
fabrics presents a problem in itself and each 
has been so treated.”’ 

A survey of various silk weaving plants 
showed that some were using 50 or 60-watt 
Mazda lamps, but in the majority of cases 
tin cone or flat shaped painted reflectors were 
in use. 

In weaving rooms 200-watt, type ‘‘C’’, 
clear Mazda lamps in rugged prismatic glass 
reflectors were installed to give 30 foot-can- 
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dles on the ‘‘warp’’ tapering off to 15 foot- 
-andles on the aisles and drives. In the wind- 
ing and quilling rooms an average of 8 to 12 
foot-eandles was obtained by adjusting the 
spacing between 200-watt Mazda C lamps in 
RLM dome steel reflectors. In warping, in- 
tensities of 80 foot-eandles on the work is 
advised with 12 to 15 foot-candles for Swiss 
warping. In ‘‘throwing,’’ an intensity of 
approximately 10 foot-candles is recommend- 
ed. In dyeing, 12 foot-candles was found to 
be sufficient while provision is made for arti- 
ficial daylight for the matching of colors.— 
P. D. 


ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINATION IN THE IRON AND 
STEEL INpustry. W. H. Rademacher. Tr. 
Illuminating Engin. Soc., Nov., 1923, vol. 18, 
pp. 824-845. 

‘‘In this paper the requirements of the va- 
rious sections and operations (of iron and 
steel mills) are treated in detail, reeommen- 
dations being offered as to the best practice. 
Photographs illustrating the application of 
the modern prineiples discussed accompany 
the text.’’ 

For purposes of illumination study, the 
various processes are classified as (1) rough, 
(2) medium rough, (3) medium, or (4) fine, 
according to the type of work carried out. 

A table (p. 835) gives comparative foot- 
eandle intensities between the old (1911), 
modern (1923), and newly recommended in- 
tensities. he new intensities offer a sub- 
stantial increase over the old and, in most 
eases, over the modern, For rough work, 0.1 
to 4 foot-candles are recommended; for me- 
dium rough, 1 to 6 foot-candles; for medium, 
t to 5 foot-eandles; and for fine, 8 to 15 foot- 
eandles, the exact figures varying with the 
work. 

A problem with which the author had to 
contend was the amount of dust and smoke 
present in many of the processes and the 
consequent lowering in lighting intensities. 
In most cases RLM enameled steel dome re- 
flectors with 200, 300, 500, and 750 watt 
Mazda C lamps were used. 

The cost of the new system in terms of out- 
put of the processes is computed.—P. D. 


VENTILATION OF DEPARTMENT STORES. 
A. M. Feldman. Nation’s Health, Nov., 1923, 
vol. 5, pp. 784-785. 
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The ventilation described by the 
author is designed to improve the conditions 
prevalent on the ground floor and in the base- 
ment of large department stores. The system 
eliminates cold drafts by doing away with 
the outer vestibule doors and by delivering 
more air throughout the first floor than is 
taken out by the exhaust fan. The, excess air 
has to escape through the entrance doors and 


system 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: 
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cold air is effectually kept out. The fresh 
air fan is of a capacity to deliver a maximum 
of 100,000 cubie feet of air per minute. Dur- 
ing the winter months sufficient air is deliv- 
ered without causing drafts if the fan is run 
at 70 per cent. of its maximum speed. In sum- 
mer it is kept running at full speed, which 
insures a pleasant circulation of cool air.— 
C. E. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


HeautH ProsuEMs IN INpDustTRY. WN. Jd. 


Ardan. Indust. Doctor, Nov., 1923, vol. 1, 
pp. 185-186. 
Most industries have not deemed it worth 


while to develop for their workers a home and 
community health program commensurate 
with their plant aetivities. The majority of 
the defects discovered in the re-examination 
of employees, however, are directly traceable 
to faulty home and community environments 
and to lack of education, while only a minor- 
ity of defects appear to be due to occupational 
hazards. Until industry concerns itself with 
home and community health hazards, the re- 
sponsibility of solving health problems out- 
side the plant rests with the industrial or pub- 
lic health nurse.—M. I. M. 


PrRAcTICAL HYGIENE AND SANITATION IN THE 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co. H. G. Mur- 


ray. Nation’s Health, Nov., 1923, vol. 5, pp. 
SO9-811. 

A description of the hygienic work, in- 
cluding medical care, education, eye conser- 
vation, and sanitation, which is being done by 
the health departments of Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company. Two interesting fea- 
tures of the educational department’s aetiv- 
ities are the nutrition class for girls who are 
eonvalescing or are more than 10 pounds un- 
der weight, and the posture training given in 
the Training Division or Sehool of the fae- 
tory. 
and if 
lenses are placed in a 


All new employees’ eves are examined 

their vision is defeetive, corrective 
trial frame to show 
how much improved their vision might be. 
Employees doing certain kinds of work are 
required to have suitable glasses within two 
weeks after employment.—C., E. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


Waaces AND Hours oF LABOR IN THE AUTO- 
MOBILE INpustry, 1922. U. S. Bur. Labor 
Statistics, Bull. 348, Oct., 1923, pp. 70. 

This report covers 54,950 male wage-earn- 
ers and 1,379 female wage-earners working in 
forty-nine representative establishments in 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. The 
per hour, full-time or 


tables 
Cls- 


vanla. 


show earnings 


tomary hours of labor per week, hours and 
days actually worked, and earnings actually 
received in the representative pay period, by 
occupation, sex, and state. The average num- 
ber of full-time hours for males per week 
was 50.1, for females, 50.3. The average full- 
time earnings per week was $33.19 for males 
and $22.05 for females.—M. F. M. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Tre SoctaAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBU- 
TION OF INTELLIGENCE IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 
J. F. Duff and G. H. Thomson. Brit. Jour. 
Psychol., 1923, vol. 14, pp. 192-198. 

On a certain day an intelligence test was 


taken by all the children (aged 11 to 13) 
attending elementary schools in Northumber- 
land and by most of the secondary school pu- 
pils between these ages. The 6,695 girls and 
6,930 boys involved were grouped under eight 
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classes, according to their intelligence quo- 
tient. The oecupation of each echild’s father 
was ascertained, and these occupations were 
grouped in order to show differences of social 
standing, skill, and responsibility. The re- 
sults obtained are given in detail, but as many 
of the groups were quite small, they were re- 
grouped according to occupations of similar 
standing. Children of professional classes 
came first, with an average intelligence quo- 
tient of 112.2. Children of the higher com- 
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mercial class had one of 109.3; of the shop- 
keeping class, 105.0; of engineers, 102.9; of 
foremen, 102.7; of men in building trades, 
102.0; of metal workers, 100.9; of miners 
(chiefly coal) and quarrymen, 97.6; of agri- 
eulturists, 97.6; and of laborers, and other 
low grade workers, 96.0. If all the parents 
were divided into ‘‘brain workers’’ and 
‘‘hand workers,’’ children of the former had 
an intelligence quotient of 106.6, and of the 
latter, 98.6.—H. M. V. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


DECISIONS OF COURTS AND OPINIONS AF- 
rEcTING Lapor, 1922. U.S. Bur. Labor Sta- 
istics, Bull. 344, Sept., 1923, pp. 412 and 
index. 

This bulletin is a collection of representa- 
tive eases taken, for the most part, from 
state courts of last resort and federal courts. 
The material is abridged and the statements 
of facts are in the language of the editors. 


CRITICAL STUDY OF THE LAW RELATING TO 
[INDUSTRIAL DisEASES. V. Balthazard and Rh. 
Piédelievre. Abstr. as follows from Ann. de 
med. lég., 1923, vol. 3, pp. 272-293, wn 
Deutsch. Ztschr. f. d. ges. ger. Méd., 1923, 
vol, J. Pp. 101. 

The law of October 25, 1919, which has 
been in force since January 27, 1921, extends 
the aecident insurance law to include lead 
polsoning and mercurial poisoning. In order 
io be entitled to compensation, the worker 
must be taken ill in the way characteristie 
of the disease, and he must be employed in 
one of the occupations specified. Claim for 
compensation expires one year after the work- 
er has left such employment. A description 
is given of the method of calculating the 
mount of compensation (on the basis of one- 
nalt day’s work) which the employer must 
ay. The law contains a list of compensable 
iuseases (lead encephalopathy and arterio- 
sclerosis are not ineluded under lead poison- 
ing) and of oecupations concerned. 

The authors emphasize the superiority of 

Krench law over the Swiss law, under 
hich the worker must prove that the poison- 
ng is the sole cause of his illness. As a result 
this requirement communities often have 

bear the burden of expenses which indus- 
y ought to bear. A list of thirty-four cases 


, 


(thirty-three of lead poisoning and one of 
mercurial poisoning) upon which judgment 
has been passed on the basis of the law con- 
cludes the study.—M. C. 8. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE IN ITS RELATION TO 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. L. W. Hatch. 
Indust. Doctor, Dec., 1923, vol. 1, pp. 208- 
212. 

The establishment of workmen’s compen- 
sation has imposed new obligations on the 
medical profession, particularly those of fur- 
nishing technical information as to the nature 
and extent of injuries for which compensation 
is claimed and of maintaining satisfactory in- 
dustrial relations between employer and em- 
ployee. It has also given rise to many new 
problems, such as the question of free choice 
of physician, ‘‘lifting’’ of cases, fee sched- 
ules, and the practice of specializing in com- 
pensation work. 

The chief difference in the situation of the 
industrial physician and the general practi- 
tioner under workmen’s compensation laws 
lies in the much closer relationship between 
the physician and the employer or insurance 
earrier. The industrial physician can be de- 
pended upon to recognize the identity of in- 
terest of employer and employee in providing 
the best treatment possible for the latter when 
injured. Likewise in the matter of reports, 
the industrial physician profits by the ex1- 
gvencies of his own work. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION TABLES. New 
York State Dept. Labor, Special Bull. 120, 
Sept., 1925, pp. 595. 

This bulletin is a colleetion of tables for 
determining the present value of New York 
State compensation cases. 
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REHABILITATION OF DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


THE AFTER-EFFECTS OF CERTAIN INDUS- 
TRIAL INJURIES, AND THEIR TREATMENT BY 
X-RAYS. RF. A. Morrell. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Sept. 15, 1923, vol. 2, pp. 460-461. 

Certain forms of industrial injury often 
result in limitation of funetion owing to the 
formation of an excessive amount of fibrous 
tissue during the process of repair. Examples 
of such injuries are those involving the ten- 
dons of the wrist or fingers after either pri- 
mary or secondary suture; extensive lacer- 


ated wounds or burns of muscle, and ever 
the less serious condition of tenosynovitis. 
The usual course of treatment of such cases— 
a prolonged period of after-treatment in th: 
massage and electrical department—involve: 
a serious economie factor, for during this 
period the patient is paid compensation and 
too often the results of treatment are no’ 
satisfactory. The object of this paper is tc 
urge the claims of radiotherapy in such cases 
Cases are cited.—M. F. M. 
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CASE OF TrapE ArGyria. H. G. Adamson. 
Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., Dec., 1923, vol. 17, Sec- 
tion of Dermatology, p. 8. 

‘“This patient has for many years been oc- 
cupied in making nitrate of silver. The pig- 
mentation seems to be confined to the parts 
about the mouth and is particularly marked 
in the nasolabial furrows. Similar discolor- 
ations of the conjunctivae are, J believe, 
known to ophthalmologists as the result of 
local applications of silver nitrate. It ap- 
pears that the silver is deposited in the sub- 
epithelial margin and not in the epithelium, 
which explains the fact that it is never exfo- 
liated but remains permanent. In trade 
argyria the silver particles are said to be de- 
posited directly in the skin and to form small 
masses sometimes as large as a hemp seed. 
In this ease the infiltration is more uniform 
and I am not prepared to say exactly in what 
way it has reached its destination. The pa- 
tient states that the skin of the hands and 
face becomes splashed with nitrate and dark- 
ened (by exposure to light). This wears off, 
but leaves the skin around the mouth pig- 
mented, but not, as we see, the skin of the 
hands.”’ 
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VisuAL AcuITy IN INDUSTRIAL Casses. L. Hi. 
Weinheimer. Indust. Doctor, Dec., 1923, voll. 
1, p. 203. 

The author believes that a workman who 
receives an injury to his eye should be treated 
as a private patient. An accurate refraction 
should be done with and without drops, and 
proper glasses should be prescribed. This 
will conserve the vision of the injured work- 
man as much as possible and at the same time 
may save the employer expensive compensa- 
tion charges. A careful routine examination 
will also enable the examiner to detect delb- 
erate malingering.—M. I’. M. 


PREVENTING Eye WASTAGE IN INDUSTRY. 
L. M. Francis. Nat. Safety News, Dec., 1923, 
vol. 8, pp. 27-28. 

Eye wastage in industry may be reduced by 
tests of vision to prevent accidents resulting 
from the employment of workers at jobs for 
which they have not sufficient vision and by 
proper care of injuries, particularly of minor 
injuries of the cornea, which are often neg- 
lected.—M. F’. M. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF SMALL FRAGMENTS IN 
THE Eyre. JV. H. Butler. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Med., Jan., 1924, vol. 17, Section of Ophthal- 
mology, p. 6. 

It is difficult to get reliable radiograms of 
small metallic fragments in the interior of the 
eye and practically impossible to detect pieces 
of glass or stone because the rays have to pass 
through the skull bones when the picture is 
taken in the ordinary way. Many vears ago 
Sir James Mackenzie Davidson and others 
obtained bone-free photographs, but their 
method was not taken up and was apparently 
forgotten. Professor Vogt, of Zurich, has 
resuscitated and elaborated the procedure, 
and by means of his method it is both pos- 
sible and easy to obtain a elear picture of the 
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smallest metallic fragment of bone, stone and 
lead-free glass, if situated in the anterior part 
of the eye. 

The procedure is simple. An oval dental 
plate is pressed in between the eye and the 
internal margin of the orbit as far as the 
patient will permit without too much discom- 
fort. The tube is located laterally on the 
outer side and somewhat behind. An expo- 
sure of three seconds with a soft tube is suffi- 
ecient. A second exposure is made with an- 
other plate that is inserted above the eye, the 
tube being below. [or this purpose the pa- 
tient is allowed to hang his head down over 
the edge of the table and the tube is brought 
above him. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


bors SAFETY Work IN THE TEXTILE PLANT 
Pay? 71. Saul. Nat. Safety News, Jan., 
1924, vol. 9, pp. 21-22. 

The author of this paper believes that intel- 
ligently direeted safety work resulting in the 
Since un- 
protitable employees are not retained by em- 


reduction of accidents does pay. 
plovers, the absence of an employee from 
work because of injury represents a financial 
In the six plants of the United States 
Finishing Company, 76 per cent. of the aeci- 
dents are due to non-mechanical causes and 
eould be avoided if workmen were ecareful.— 
M. I. M. 


loss. 


SAFETY STANDARDS IN G-E PuLANts. G. E. 
Wallis. Nat. Safety News, Jan., 1924, vol. 9, 


pp. 9-12. 

The safety problems of the General Elee- 
tric Company are in the hands of a general 
committee on safety and sanitation. This eom- 
mittee is a clearing house on safety matters, 
and by exhaustive investigations 
has formulated important and valuable basie 
safety standards for the guidance of all plant 
executives and satety men. 


means of 


Mach member 
of the general committee is chairman of the 
his plant. The 
plants have general and departmental com- 


safety committee of large 


mittees, while the small ones have one main 
committee. 

To stimulate interest in safety as promul- 
vated through this organization of workers, 
factory sections with the lowest percentage 
of lost time due to accidents each month are 
awarded $15 for each mutual benefit section 
within their jurisdiction. Discharge for dis- 
regard of safety regulations concerning the 
operation of machines with no mechanical 
guards at the point of operation has estab- 
lished the fact that such regulations are to 
be taken seriously. 

The general committee has given a great 
deal of attention to mechanical safeguards, 
proper illumination, and standardization of 
electrical equipment as means of preventing 
accidents.—M. F. M. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MACHINERY GUARDS. 

Nat. Safety News, Jan., 1924, vol. 9, pp. 
53. 
This is No. 58 of the Series of Safe Prac- 
tices Pamphlets. It considers such matters as 
materials suitable for guard construction, ma- 
ehine tools needed for fabrication of guards, 
detailed guard features, specifications for 
guards, and guard standards.—M. F. M. 


J. 1. H. 
April, 1924 
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Public Health Nursing in Industry 
“The employer with a-conscience and who looks into the future knows the conditions 


which exist in the homes of the people whom he employs, as well as the conditions which 
exist in his own plant. In the future it will be the Industrial Nurse who will be called 


on to watch conditions in factory and mill, in industry itself.” 
(Lee K. Frankel, in The Public Health Nurse, January, 1922.) 


The value of the public health nurse in industry is no longer open to question— 
it has been fully demonstrated. But you want to be up-to-date on what the Industrial 
Nurse is doing and can do to help to keep the machinery of your human motive power 
running smoothly. 


Industrial Nursing is progressive—it cannot stand still. 
(Official Organ of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing.) 


Read THB PUBLIO HEALTH NURSE, and you will know if your industrial nursing 
department is working efficiently. 


4 year’s eudsoription of Three Dollare will prove an eaceptional investment. 
Mail your order to | 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 
370 Suventu Avanos Naw Yor«x Crry 
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To State and Municipal Health Officers 
and Directors of Public Health Organizations 


The National Safety Council 
Offers You. | 
Active Individual Membership 


This Membership includes: 


1. THE NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS—a monthly magazine 
discussing, in live editorials and articles, the problems of Safety, 
Industrial Sanitation and Industrial Medical Work. 


2. Health Poster Service — comprising authoritative general 
and seasonal posters on health and sanitation. 


3. Consultation Service with our staff of Safety Engineers — 
including access to our reference library containing complete 


information on Safety Organizations‘ and Industrial Medical 


Departments. 
4. Annual Congresses and Proceedings. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY 
REFERRING TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


CO-OPERATIVE NON-COMMERCIAL 
168 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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